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One of the toughest prospects our gallant Air Force men are called upon to face 
is the necessity for bailing out over water—or making forced landings at sea. 
Today’s extensive naval warfare coupled with long range aerial combat and 
reconnaissance places the severest demands on our armed forces to assure the 


safety of our flying personnel wherever possible. 


As a result, fast, seaworthy Aircraft Rescue Boats have been designed and are 
now being built in steadily increasing numbers to “bring ‘em back to fly 
again.” Back of these unique sea retrievers is plenty of long range planning 


and realistic thinking to insure a quicker victory. 


Significantly, these swift, staunch, seaworthy boats are powered with new type 
Kermath 250 H. P. Sea-Raider six cylinder, twin screw motors for split second 


operation and real dependability. Again we repeat: “Those who know marine 


_ engines best appreciate Kermath most.” 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 5899 COMMONWEALTH AVE. : DETROIT 8, MICH. 
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I never could express in words 
how much I think of Bob, 

But Christmas Eve I handed him 
a gift that did the job... 


For when he stripped the wrappings off 


and saw that “Seven” blend, 


He grinned and said,“*You always were 


an understanding friend!” 


W. didn’t speak again until, 


with brimming glasses raised, 


RoR ~ 


We stood before the fireplace 


Seagrams 


where Christmas welcome blazed... 


“You know,” said I, “This Seven Crown 


sure has a taste that’s rare”— 
Said Bob.““They blend their savory best 


for pals like us to share!” 


“Oto ‘ 


Od friendships are mellowed with a Yuletide gift of this 
savory Seagram’s ‘‘7.”’ Richly satisfying ...a blend of 


Seagram's noblest reserves — smoothed and taste-toned with 


soft-stilled, grain neutral spirits. So that none who wish it 


Most PLEASING Foday 


may go without, won't you ration your purchases, please! 


Most PLEASING 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
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He Forgot To Llean His 


It’s a wise angler who takes good care of 
his fishing tackle for next season. Many 
dealers do not have a new reel in stock— 
and, of course, new reels cannot be made 
until we have finished our more important 
work of making “Tools for Victory.’ Even 
replacement parts are scarce. 

Give your reels a thorough cleaning. Oil 
the gears, bearings, level-wind mechanism. 
Wipe polished surfaces—remove and re- 
wind line, free from moisture. 

When new and improved fishing reels 
can again be made, they will be ready for 
you under the name 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”’) 


Al Great Name in Tachle 


PFLUEGER 
SUPREME 


The ENTERPRISE Manufacturing Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Outdoor Lifferes 


Personal notes on new friends 


“SCRATCH 
sportsman,” 
says Ken Niles, who 
tells about his 
“Jackson Hole 
Jackpot” in this is- 
sue, “and you'll find 
a ham—a fellow 
who must crouch 
and grimace behind 
the love seat to 
demonstrate how he 
stalked that deer, 
and must actually 
cast in the living room to show his audi- 
ence how he outsmarted that big rain- 
bow.” Yes, Ken studied dramatics (at 
the University of Montana) and ended 
up... well, you know how he ended up— 
behind a radio microphone with Groucho 
Marx, Phil Baker, Judy Canova, and Ab- 
bott and Costello. So now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, a few words from Ken Niles: 

“My father, who, by the way, many 
years ago contributed a story about griz- 
zlies to OuTDooR Lirs, anticipated my pro- 
clivity for hunting, and arranged for the 
stork to arrive in a sportsman’s paradise 
—Livingston, Mont., just a loud coyote 
yelp from Yellowstone National Park. 
Recollections of my early days are a 
montage of elk, deer, and antelope hang- 
ing frozen in the woodshed; long strings 
of ducks and geese plunked down on the 
kitchen table by a triumphant dad; fish- 
ing trips in the old Chalmers for rain- 
bows and Loch Levens; bearskins nailed 
to the barn, and yellow b’ar grease melt- 
ing on the wood stove to be rubbed into 
our boots. 

“My ambition? To have a microphone 
so perfected that Phil Baker can say, 
‘Here’s a word from Ken Niles’—and I, 
from the prairies of Canada, can lay 
aside my 12 gauge for a moment to de- 
claim about my favorite fountain pen, 
and then pick up my gun in time to 
catch a Hun with the second barrel.” 


HEN C. F. 
Wood was 6 

years old his family 
moved to Oklahoma 
where, he says, he 
learned much more 
from the Indians 
than he did from 
his school-teachers. 
Nevertheless, today 
he is a successful 
business man 
owns a 40-acre cit- 
rus grove, and a thriving garage and 
machinery business at Donna, Tex. He 
is chairman of the American Legion, 
member of the board of the Methodist 
Church, and active in Rotary work. 

Yes, Wood is a very busy man, but 
he’s also an enthusiastic sportsman and 
somehow finds time to hunt jack rab- 
bits, to make an annual fishing trip to 
Eighth Pass in Mexico. Last year he 
was able to get away for an exciting big- 
game hunt, with two of his friends, in 
the Canadian Rockies—the trip he told 
something about in last month’s OvtT- 
poor LIFE. 

“Alberta Mixed Bag,” in this issue, 
gives you the rest of his adventures. 


re: “PRETTY SPECIAL!” women say 
about the man who smokes a pipe. 
Super-special—when Prince Albert's 
in the bowl. They go for its delight- 
ful fragrance, aroma. You'll go for 
its rich taste that comes through so 
mild and mellow, so easy on your 
tongue. Crimp cut for prop- 
er packing, smooth, even 
drawing—and such surpris- 
ing coolness! Even helps a 
pipe cake up better. No 
other tobacco like P. A. for 
all-round PIPE APPEAL! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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AMERICA’S GREAT 


LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s | 


ALASKA 


Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dorens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 200 NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send 00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 


Subece to Alaska's Mage | 
ane NOW wt ree, a two-color map 


| 


your first magazine by Return Mas 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


BOX L- 118 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club | 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
—No. 272. 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W.L.HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 
BETEER THAN EVER this year! 


World's mightiest large and small-mouth bass, superb 


quail, dowe, deer hunting await you in Lake 
County, Floride, land of 1400 sunny lakes. More 
‘ fish and game this year due to 


lessened fishing and hunting. Ac- 
commodations plentiful and inex- 
pensive. Write for FREE booklet 


Room 19, Lake Cranty Chamber of Commerce, Tavares, Fla 


WONDERLAND OF GAME, 
FISH, SCENIC BEAUTY 


A true sporteman’s paradise with an amazing 
variety of chovce. Hundreds of lakes and streams 
yield magnihcent bass. Salt-water hshing. Hunt 
ing for quail, dowe, turkeys, ducks, deer. Excellent 
18-hole golf course. Home of world-tamed Silver 
Springs and Ocala Natior Write 


al Forest. Booklet 


HAIL LS 


of sportsman s awaits you in sunny Daytona Beach 


> sah ond hresh-water fishing for hghting semesters from BS 
tarpon to bess; hunting for ducks, quail, doves, turkeys, 
deer. Goll, and the pleasures of the” World's Most Famous \\ 4 
Beach” Come this winter. FREE Booklet. Write af Z| 
rhe Mr. L. S. Dymond, Manager, Chamber of Commerce | 


DAYTONA BEACH, Florida 


ETROPHIES 


FOR YOUR 
Let Jonas preserve the memories of 
your hunting and fishing trips with 
life-like, true-to-nature mounts. = 
Or you can buy decorative skins, 
he ads, etc., from our stock. 


Send for “GAME TRAILS” 


Memoirs of a Thousand Sportsmen 
Beautifully illustrated with pictures of game animals 
from every part of the world. Contains favorite reci- 
pes for cooking game — by world’s greatest sports- 
men. Hunting intormation on pac k trips, guns, am- 
munition, ete, Greatest sportsmen's book ever! Send 
10 cents or write on your letterhead. 


All Over 


the Map 


WITH 


A. PARSONS 


EAR brevities. Three bears busted 
into larder of Berry family, The 


Forks, Me., hijacked 6 lb. butter, 6 lb. 
salt pork, 5 lb. bacon. Head of family 
shot the little bear, but the great big 
bear and middle-size bear took it on the 
lam. OPA allowed Berry enough points 
to cover loss Bears abundant in 
Maine, open season year around. Bower- 
bank, Me., trapper got 14 in 3 weeks... 
Russell Richmond, Phillips, Me., while 
hunting small game with .22, met bear. 
Richmond stung it with his little bullet. 
Bear’s feelings hurt, so he legged it down 
a woods road. As he mounted a rise, 
came face-to-face with Billy Davenport, 
aged 12, also of Phillips. Horrified by 
boy’s screeches, bear turned back down 
the road, met Richmond again. Rich- 
mond tried another shot with his little 
gun. Last Richmond saw of bear was 
rapidly departing blur ... Railway gets 
good hunting without ‘a license. Last 

September, Canadian Pacific train hit 
bear in Ontario. Bear killed, train de- 
layed 28 minutes due to damaged air 
brake. Same month, near Pick, Ont., 
another Canadian Pacific train also 
bagged a bear. Steam line damaged, 45 
minutes’ delay. 

Oddities. Big-hearted hen pheasant on 
farm of Asa Slifer, Holland, Iu., was seen 
by him to be followed-not only by her 
own young, but by a white leghorn 
chick. Chick acted like one of the family, 
was treated as such. Where hen picked 
up chick is not known, as Slifer has no 
white leghorns Jack Doyle, com- 
mercial fisherman of Alpena, Mich., sub- 
mitted to state Conservation Depart- 
ment a lake trout with canary-yellow 
scales, caught by him. Specimen was 
| pronounced an albino lake trout, oc- 
curring only once in several million 
times ... Cartridge scarcity no handicap 
to Emory Stoddard, farmer, of Sonoita, 
Ariz. Last September his dog treed a 
wildcat. Stoddard had gun, no shells. 
Took his trusty, powerful slingshot, 
loaded it with a pebble, brought down 
wildcat out of tree, dead with one shot. 

Fence-busting moose. Heavy-antlered 
bull moose recently invaded village of 
Brimley, Mich., on Northern Pensinsula. 
Ramobled through village, didn’t bother 
to leap fences, just went right through 
them ... Hunter in New York’s Adiron- 
dacks killed bull elk with 4-ft. spread. 
said he “didn’t know the kill was illegal.” 
Elk very few in New York, as attempts 
to re-establish them have failed ... Fish 
nets put to good use at last. Those con- 
fiscated by Michigan Conservation De- 
partment have been turned over to 


troops of 6th Service Command, are 
used by them for camouflage. 
Predatory lion. Mountain lion in two 
years killed 300 sheep and goats on 
ranches in southern Kinney County, Tex. 
Tom Taylor, predator hunter of U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, got the lion 
. Largest lake trout yet recorded in 
Michigan waters caught—not creeled— 
last year by fisherman out of Marquette, 
in Lake Superior. It weighed 53 Ib. . 
Hunters, game increase. Licensed Min- 
nesota hunters numbered 40,000 in 1915, 
371,000 in 1942, increase of 828 percent. 
Game taken in 1920 numbered 2,083,999 
birds and animals; in 1942 it rose to 
5,117,609. First open season on pheasants 
was in 1926, take was 27,246. Bag of that 
bird in 1942 was 1,749,100; bag of ducks 
in same state the same season was 
2,192,050 . . . Newton, Ill., man killed 3 
prairie chickens, almost extinct and so 
protected in Illinois. 


on chickens. 

Has hard work got you down?’ No 
appetite, pains in the back, etc? Try 
Vim, Colorado; Pep, New Mexico; Well- 
man, Iowa. 
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SHELLS. STARTING POINT 


Oregon Skyline Trail 


The judge said $200 | 
each. That tops even night-club prices | 


HE Oregon Skyline Trail is a part of 


the Pacific Crest Trail System. It fol- 
lows the backbone of the Cascade Range 
across the state of Oregon from the Co- 
lumbia River to the California line. The 
complete Pacific Crest Trail goes from 
Canada to the Mexican border, following 
the Cascades of the Pacific Northwest 
and the Sierras of California. 

The total length of the Oregon Skyline 
Trail is about 400 miles. It traverses a 
country with some of the most glorious 
scenery in America, with high peaks, 
large and small lakes, and primitive 
wilderness. There are many connecting 
trails to the lowlands, and others to 
mountain tops or lakes. At the north end 
it is approached, on U. S. Highway 30, at 
a point 49 miles east of Portland, or 18 
miles west of Hood River. The starting 
point is near Herman Creek Ranger Sta- 
tion. At the southern end it finishes at 
the California border, near Soda Moun- 
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tain Lookout. From the south it may be 
reached by automobile from Klamath 
Falls, Ashland, or Medford to Lake of 
the Woods. 

Walking with a back pack, the entire 
Oregon Skyline Trail may be covered in 
about one month, but twice that time is 
better in order to see and thoroughly 
enjoy the country. Horses, mules, or pack 
burros make for easier travel, and the 
Forest Service provides camping places 
with good grass. Packers may be ob- 
tained. Supply points are several days’ 
travel apart, and communication with 
the outer world is not easy. 

The larger lakes along the route afford 
excellent fishing, and many of the smaller 
lakes are good trout waters. Boats are 
available at some of the larger lakes. 


| Wildlife is plentiful, especially black-tail 


deer and bears. Along the trail are Mount 
Hood, 11,253 ft., Mount Jefferson, 10,495 
ft., and Three Sisters, 10,354 ft. 

The U. S. Forest Service warns that 
no one should make this trip who is un- 


| used to rough mountain travel, or who is 


not physically fit, unless with a capable 


| guide. 


Special laws govern the tourist or 
camper who enters the national forests 
in Oregon or Washington. From July 1 
to Sept. 30 a camp-fire permit must be 
obtained before building any fire on na- 
tional forest land except in safe stoves 
or at those forest camps where no camp- 
fire permits are required. Furthermore, 
no one may enter these forest lands who 
is not provided with an ax not less than 
26 in. overall, with head weighing 2 Ib. or 
more; one shovel not less than 36 in. 
overall, and blade not less than 8 in. wide; 
and one water container with a capacity 
of 1 gallon or more. 


cope., 1944 


Smoking while in timber, brush, or 
grass areas on national forest land is for- 
bidden except on paved or surfaced high- 
ways. In addition, throughout the year, 
there are rules against building a fire in 
grass, leaves, rotten wood, or other dan- 
gerous places, without clearing around 
the fire pit and confining the fire to a 
hole; leaving a fire to burn unattended 
or failing to extinguish a fire totally be- 
fore leaving it; throwing or placing a 
lighted cigarette, cigar or match where 
it might start a fire. 


DOouGHBoY DOE GOT 
An “EXPERT” 
AT CAMP, 


Washington Waters 


Washingtons finds out 

where fishing is good, at a given time, 
then grabs a bus to the spot, walks per- 
haps 100 yd., and there is fishing to his 
heart’s content. Maybe it’s a run of steel- 
heads, perhaps it’s chinooks. 


HE angler in 


There’s the Kalama, about 40 miles 
from Portland, Ore., on Highway 99 to 
Seattle, Wash. There is a camp right 
where the highway crosses the Kalama, 
with good cabins and all accommoda- 
tions. Busses run past there hourly from 
Portland and Seattle. In that river the 
fish are caught by “drifting.” You use a 
light casting outfit, with a sinker shaped 
like a match. Casting upstream, you reel 
in just fast enough to keep your sinker 
dancing over the gravelly bottom. After 


Winchesters are Working on the Railroad 


--.-in the shipyard, in the airplane 
assembly plant and a long line of other 


essential war-production plants. 


WHEN THE 


WINCHESTER 
batteries provide a full 
charge of light 


Today’s shortages of critical materials, plus 
demands of vital war-production industries, mean 
that there are no Winchester flashlights... and 
very few Winchester batteries for you. 


When peace comes, and markets are once more free, 
the bullet-fast light of Winchester batteries will again 
be available for your use. Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., Division of 
Western Cartridge Company. 


LIGHTS GO ON AGA 


IN 


N TER PEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


it is abreast, and starting downstream, 
you pay out just enough line to keep the 
sinker skimming over the bottom. After 
feeding out 30 to 40 yd., retrieve, and do 
it over again, casting a few feet beyond 
the course of your last cast. 

The fish strike like a bolt of lightning. 
You have to be alert not to lose them. 
Hundreds of times steelheads have 
stripped my reel. Once hooked, they are 
more explosive than a firecracker, and 
sometimes take me half a mile down- 
stream. 

Then there’s the whole Puget Sound 
country. Busses go along Hood Canal, 
west of the Sound, on the edge of a beau- 
tiful wilderness, and take you to excellent 
fresh or salt-water fishing. There are 
some grand fly waters along there. 

Locate on your map Willapa Bay and 
the town of South Bend, in Pacific Coun- 
ty. North of the town is the North River, 
a river that takes plenty of energy and 
willingness to go it rough, if you would 
fish it. You travel by bus to South Bend, 
charter a boat, load your outfit on it, and 
go up the river to a ranch where are 
board and rooms and boats. Your boat 
from South Bend costs from $3 to $5, in 
and out. The river is in a complete wil- 
derness. You can sit quietly in a boat 
and see deer, bears, and elk. It’s a rough, 
tough trip but worth it. At the mouth of 
the river there are miles of mud flats 
which, in season, are fine duck grounds, 
and good kills are made. 

The famous Toutle River has its source 
in Spirit Lake, near Mt. St. Helens, in 
Skamania County. You can get to stream 
and lake by bus from Castle Rock. A new 
lodge, cabins, and fine all-summer fishing 
are to be found there. The Toutle is 
first-class fly water.—Malcolm Higgins. 
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Wath MIDWEST 
RADIO 


FOR ADS LIKE TH/S ... 
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AT 

ORF 
; To all its old friends 
and customers...and to the rising new 
generation, too, Midwest Radio Corporation 
makes this pledge: Once Victory has been 
won... once the needs of our Armed Forces 
for radio and electronic 
instruments has been met 
and production for civilian 
demands is approved... 
Midwest will again be back 
with its world-famous 
Factory-To-You plan for 
buying highest quality radio | 
and electronic equipment 
—at savings up to 50%. 


CALENDAR 
Send us roc in 
stamps or coin 
for a War Sav- 
ings Stamp and 
receive in addi- 
tion an attractive 
a-color calendar 
with Inter- 
national Time 
Calculator abso- 

lutely FREE. 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 


The Mighty Midget 
‘Is In The War 


War Industry requirements and the Armed 
Forces are taking all the Justrite 3 cell 
Service Lights today. Our Government has 
asked us to accept only priority orders for 
this Approved Safety Light. 


On "V" Day it will return to "civies” and 
you'll want its utility. It weighs only a 
pound and fits in palm of hand, yet is 
strong enough to deliver a 1600 candle- 
power beam from 3 standard size D dry 
cells.. Fits any job — stands on own base, 
clips to belt, hangs from hook. Watch for it. 


Keystone State Trout Waters 


OR a week's trout fishing in Pennsyl- 
vania, under present transportation 
conditions, I'd go to either Bellefonte (in 
Centre County, about 40 miles southwest 
of Williamsport) or Galeton (in Potter 
County, about 75 miles northwest of Wil- 
liamsport), each of which is accessible 
by public transportation lines. 

Bellefonte is located on Spring Creek, 
one of the biggest producers of large 
trout in the state. The town itself is in- 
teresting, and 3 miles above it is the 
famous “Fisherman's Paradise,” a state 
project about a mile long, and entirely 
fenced off. Your fishing license permits 
you to fish this stretch five times a sea- 
son. The trout are there, lots of them up 
to 30 in. long, and they are really edu- 
cated. 

The whole Bellefonte area is hard- 
fished, but the trout are abundant due to 
the proximity of both state and federal 
hatcheries. Other streams in this vicinity 
which can be reached by public trans- 
portation lines include Fishing, Penns, 
Elk, and Bald Eagle Creeks. 

For wilderness conditions and solitude 
Galeton is the choice. It is located on 
Pine Creek, one of the best of the state’s 
northern streams. The whole area is 
rather sparsely settled, and there is so 
much water to fish that you're likely to 
have the water practically to yourself. 
With water conditions right and a good 
evening hatch on, you can take your 
limit of trout right in the town. U.S. and 
Pennsylvania Route 6 parallels Pine 
Creek from its source downstream for 
about 25 miles, and what with the main 
stream and its tributaries you have more 
possibilities than you can explore in a 
week's time. Greyhound bus lines travel 
over Route 6, and the stream is within 
easy walking distance of any point from 
which you get off the bus. 

You shouldn’t miss visiting Pine Creek 
gorge, with its remarkable scenery. This 
gorge is from 12 to 15 miles long, with 
sheer walls hundreds of feet high, and 
the only signs of civilization you'll see 
are an occasional camp, and the railroad 
which parallels the stream. The upper 
end of the gorge begins at Ansonia and 
is easily reached from Route 6. In the 
gorge the stream narrows down to about 
half its width at point of entrance, and 
is very fast. It is good rainbow water, 
and the trout are there. They may not 
run so big as in the Bellefonte section, 
but they have more fight.—Ed Brasseur. 


Texas Fishing in Brief 


HE Edwards Plateau section of Texas, 

in the southwestern part of the state, 
extends from near San Antonio in a north- 
westerly direction. It contains large 
artificial lakes on the Colorado, Llano, 
Medina, and Gaudalupe Rivers, where 
largemouth bass are fairly plentiful, also 
catfish, the perches, some crappies, and 
other panfish. Those rivers also offer fair 
fishing for the same species. Then there 
are smaller rivers and many creeks 
where some fishing is to be had. 

The country south of San Antonio to 


Rio Grande offers very little fishing. 


However, Port Aransas and Corpus 
Christi have very fine salt-water fishing, 
witn the first-mentioned renowned for 
its tarpon. There are many little towns 
along the coast north of Corpus Christi, 
with fair fishing. 

Caddo Lake, along the Texas-Louisiana 
border, about 25 miles northeast of 


Marshall, has many largemouth bass, 
catfish, crappies, and other panfish. Also 
there are some smaller fishing lakes in 
that section of the state. 

The northwestern part of Texas, which 
is the plains country, has few streams 
and the fishing is poor. 

A large artificial lake near Wichita 
Falls, up near the Oklahoma line, has 
fine largemouth bass fishing, as well as 
many panfish. Fort Worth and Dallas 
have artificial lakes near them but these 
are very hard-fished.—EZ. Vogelsang. 
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Get-at-able Florida Sport 


ARIANNA, Fla., can be reached ei- 

ther by train or bus. From there 
you can go to Wewahitchka, Gulf Coun- 
ty, Fla., by bus. This place is located 
near the Dead Lakes section of the Apa- 
lachicola River. A local taxi will take 
you to a hotel camp, right at the water’s 
edge, where boats, guides, fishing tackle, 
and bait are available. There is good 
bait casting and fly fishing in the Dead 
Lakes, with black bass, bream, and 
crappies abundant. The river also af- 
fords good fishing, even for the novice. 
Rates for accommodations at Wewa- 
hitchka are reasonable.—M. C. Smith. 


Adirondacks Trout and Bass 


NDIAN LAKE, Hamilton County, in 
New York’s Adirondack Mountains, has 
some good trout fishing of the wilderness 
variety. Indian Lake may be reached, 
at time of writing, by taking a D. & H. 
train to North Creek, then proceeding 
to the village by bus. There get someone 
to take you over to a camp at Cedar 
River Headquarters. Cedar River has 
the trout. 

There also is good bass fishing out of 
Indian Lake village, but you must find 
transportation to the mouth of the Indi- 
an River where it empties into the Hud- 
son, about 5 or 6 mi. from the village. At 
this point is a camp. Up the Hudson 
about 3 mi. from this camp is a wonder- 
ful spot called the Blackwell Stillwater, 
where are some nice bass. 
is a chance to tie into a steelhead trout 


Also, there | 


in that same stretch. At the mouth of | 


the Indian River the bass fishing is 
good, as well as below that point and in 
the Indian River and Indian Lake itself. 

In August the bass fishing in The 
Narrows of Lake George, out of Bolton 
Landing, is better than at other points in 
the lake. Plugs do not work any too well 
here, and the angler had better be pre- 
pared with small live baits such as 
shiners, night crawlers, dobsons (hell- 
gramites), crawfish, and small frogs.— 
E. E. Schermerhorn. 


Shenandoah Smallmouths 


HE Shenandoah River has some of the 

best smallmouth bass fishing in Vir- 
ginia. Overall, Va., is a good headquar- 
ters, with accommodations at an inn that 
caters to fishermen. Boats and guides are 
available, if desired. This place is about 
90 miles from Washington, D. C., and ac- 
cessible by railroad.—B. M. Hackler. 
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Okefenokee Swamp Fishing 


HE Okefenokee National Wildlife 
Refuge, which embraces the famous 
Okefenokee Swamp in Georgia, has good 
fishing for largemouth black bass, perch, 
bream, and pickerel. A fishing permit is 
necessary, and this may be obtained 
from the manager of the refuge at the 
Post Office Building, Waycross, Ga. 

Spring is the best time to see the 
swamps, for at that time the watergis 
| high enough for guides to take the an- 
gler and sightseer over all the boat 
| routes that meander through the cypress 
| trees and thick jungle. The bass season 
| opens June 1. 

The swamp is about 35 mi. long and 
from 15 to 25 mi. wide. In it rare and 
picturesque wildlife is abundant. Here, 
also, there are “prairies” where oc- 
casionally the ground moves up and 
down in waves, an oddity which has 
| given the area the name 
Trembling Earth.” 

Hotels, tourist homes, fishing camps, 
and guides are available. 


Yosemite and Sequoia 


OOD fishing can be reached in Cali- 

fornia by train or bus transporta- 
tion. For instance, the Yosemite National 
Park is accessible by train from Merced 
to Yosemite Valley, a distance of about 
40 mi. Currently a bus leaves Merced 
daily at 2 p.m. for Yosemite. From there 
you can hike into the back country, or 
go by pack train. 

Sequoia National Park can be reached 
from Visalia and Exeter by taxi. The 
round trip costs, at present writing, $8.75. 
In summer, bus service is usually main- 
tained from Fresno to the park. It has a 


back country of about 300,000 acres, into | 
which no roads penetrate; several hun- | 


dred high mountain lakes; 300 miles of 
trout streams; and good mountain trails. 

Travel by bus is available all up and 
down the California coast, but you have 
to take your chances on space and bag- 
gage allowance. The service is pretty 
good, considering conditions.—Rev. Rec- 
ter W. Johnson. 


"YEAH ,‘CLUB' HUNT; GOOFUS 
OWNS THE GUN, HOPPER THE 
SHELLS, AND DINGLE THE DAWG" 


‘WARTIME 
MEASURES 


Those ‘‘Dam” Trout 


LL THROUGH the winter my friend 
/ Russ had thrilled me with stories of 
speckled trout, weighing up to 4 lb., that 
he had caught in Canada the previous 
summer, and urged me to go after them 
with him. But I refused because I had 
planned my own Canadian trip with 
black bass and Northern pike in view. 
However, when Russ raised the ante and 
said those trout weighed up to 5 lb. or 
more, I had to give in. 

After weeks of preparation we were 
on our way, went to Ottawa, and then 
| north from there, reaching camp early 
in the afternoon of the following day. 
At once we got into fishing clothes, 
grabbed our tackle, and went out after 
trout for supper. Any trout, even one as 
small as a 3-pounder, would do. We fished 
wet flies, streamers, minnows, and then 
worms. No trout. 

For four days this went on. We had 


_ 


of “Land of | 


brought no meat with us, and were get- 
ting hungry for food other than potatoes, 
beans, and bread. The guides suggested 
that we move on to Trout Lake. We por- 
taged for miles over mountainous coun- 
try to get there, but three days of fishing 
brought us no luck. We used every lure 
we had or could devise and then, again 
at the guides’ suggestion, tried trolling 
in deep water. Eight days of fishing had 
brought us only one trout. 

On the ninth day we saw an abandoned 
lumber camp in a beautiful cove and 
went ashore to look it over. The cabins 
were rotting away, and porcupines occu- 
pied them. I walked down to the dam 
that the lumbermen had built, and looked 
down into the sluiceway. There were the 
trout! Below me was a school of speckled 
trout—over a dozen of them—not one 


under 4 lb.! That’s the kind of a sight to 
make any fisherman, particularly one who 
has had no luck, go completely daft. 

I hastily got my rod, baited a hook 
with a fat worm, and drifted it down 
among the fish. Soon I was horsing out 
a brook trout that weighed 4 lIb., the 
most beautiful fish I ever had seen, his 
belly a brilliant red, his spots glowing 
carmine. 

For days we had cussed our bad luck 
as well as the stubborn trout. Now, with 
that “dam” trout, our luck had changed. 
The next day we caught a dozen trout, 
not one under 3 lb., returning to the 
water all but two. Among them was a 
7-lb. lake trout which, on my 5-oz. rod, 
gave me a great thrill. From then on we 
knew where we always could get fish. 

J. L. Michel. 


Paul Brown identifies the 
plane easily—confidently— 
\i because it is imaged clearly, 
sharply and unmistakably by his Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular. His message, reported 
to the plotting room, checks with similar 
messages from lookouts throughout that 
coastal area. To supply these needs and 
thousands of other war uses, Bausch & 
Lomb workers have doubled and trebled 
their output—yet there can never be 
enough binoculars. Their uses are so 
varied—an extra glass can mean so much 
extra protection. 

That’s why if you own a 6x30 or 7x50 


“Four-motored transport 
headed due west...” 


Bausch & Lomb glass, we urge you to 
send it immediately to the United States 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 
Attach your name and address on a tag 
and pack the glass very carefully. You will 
receive $1 from the Navy and your glass 
back after the war. Do it today. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
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Cheeky Mink 


Y CANDIDATE for 

the most fearless 
of our wild animals, 
with the exception of the stupid porcu- 
pine, is the mink. My reason for this 
nomination is an adventure I had in 
Ontario several years ago. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


My guide and I were going from lake 
to lake, canoe-fishing as we went. The 
country was wild, with no habitation 
-vithin miles. One afternoon we got so 
“uch interested in fishing for brook 
trout that we went ashore too late to 
make camp as usual. So we just spread 
our blankets on the least stony part of 
the beach that we could find, started a 
fire, “boiled” our tea, cooked and ate 
some of our trout, then turned in to 
sleep. My big willow creel—containing 
three trout saved for breakfast, these 
ranging from 14 in. to 16 in.—was within 
a few inches of my head. Though I 
didn’t know it, the shoulder strap must 
have been under the rolled-up sweater I 
used as a pillow. 

Shortly after midnight I awakened 
with a start. The sweater had been 
pulled from under my head. The camp 
fire still burned fitfully, and on the outer 
edge of its ring of light I could see my 
creel moving away over the stones, with 
no apparent motive power. I threw some 
more wood on the fire, for better light, 
and went to rescue the creel. As I 
neared it I saw a rather small black ani- 
mal face me boldly for a moment, then 
make a quick grab into the creel, after 
which it darted into the darkness with 
one of the trout carried crosswise in its 
mouth. 

The creel lid had been fastened the 
night before. Now it was open. Prob- 
ably it had come open from being 
scraped over the stones. There may 
have been two mink, for of the three 
trout only one was left. To make off 
with the creel the animal, or animals, 
must have worked within a few inches 
of my head. Cheeky, eh?—Harry J. 
Bartlett, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Duck-lake Death Trap 


EDITOR OOD as the duck 
Outdoor Life: laws are, I know 

of at least one place 
where they could be modified to advan- 
tage—-for the sake of the ducks as well 
as the hunters—and doubtless there are 
other localities too where exceptions to 
the general rule would be a help. 

Take conditions here in Trona, Calif., 
where we have a large artificial “lake” 
that is really not a lake at all. Each day 
thousands of gallons of water, partly 
from the village system and partly from 
a large chemical plant, drain off into the 
Searles Lake Basin in the Mohave Des- 
ert. Ducks migrating in the off season 
can't resist lighting on the 12 in. or so of 
water in that lake,.for they’ve usually 
been bucking head winds and are tired 
when they reach this inviting-looking 
spot. But most of those who settle down 
are doomed! 

You see, the factory I spoke of manu- 
factures potash, soda ash, salt, lithium, 
and other chemicals, and its spill-over 


water has such a heavy mineral content 
that the waste salts will crystallize out 
overnight on the feathers of the ducks. 
It seems fantastic, but from then on the 
birds can’t take off. Instead, their bodies 
grow heavier from day to day, until at 
last they die. These “anchored” ducks 
are so handicapped that you can wade 
right out and catch them with bare 
hands; and for a guess, each time they 
migrate at least a thousand ducks are 
lost on this lake, either through drown- 
ing or starvation. 

Now, in the interests of conservation, 
these ducks should be kept moving a 
few more hours until they reach sweet- 
water country; and the only way to scare 
them off effectively would be to go after 
them with guns. There’s no vegetation 
bordering the lake, so blinds would be 
out; and it shouldn’t take long to scare 
the ducks off and away. This would more 
than make up for what few the hunters 
could bag. 

Said sportsmen, of course, would be 
willing to deduct this off-season hunting 


time from their in-season allotment; so 
there’d be no playing favorites among 
the sportsmen as a whole.—Harold P. 
Reilly, Trona, Calif. 


Preserving Fish 


AST SUMMER, using 

a pressure cooker, I 
canned several large- 
mouth black bass with such good results 
that now I like to eat fish as well as 
catch them. Here’s the way to do it: 

First I clean the fish very carefully. If 
they are too large I cut them up into 
small enough pieces to fit firmly into 
quart preserving jars. I use a cloth to 
wipe them dry. Then I pack them to 
within an inch of the top of the jar, add 
1 tbsp. of salt, put on the rubber gasket 
carefully, and screw the lid on tight. 

Having no water in the can does not 
make the meat dry. There will be from 
% to *“, of a can of oil and gelatinous 
liquid in the jar after processing, which 
will solidify in a little while if kept in a 
cool place. If this solidification doesn’t 
take place, it shows that something was 
not done properly, and the contents of 
the jar will not keep. In this case you 
should eat the fish soon, within a day or 
so after cooking. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU‘RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


After you have the lids on the jars, 
put them in the pressure cooker and fol- 
low the manufacturer’s directions. Mine 
called for processing at 10 lb. for 1 hour. 
If you do not have a pressure cooker, 


use the old washer boiler. Put the cans 
on some kind of rack to keep them off 
the bottom of the boiler, put enough 
water in the boiler to come halfway up 
the jars, bring the water to boiling, and 
keep it there for 3 hours. 

I have eaten bullheads canned this way 
and they are delicious. Also, I have seen 
perch, Northern pike, and wall-eyes simi- 
larly preserved, and they look fine. I 
never before canned anything, but you 
can bet I will never waste or give away 
any more fish just to get rid of them.— 
Guy D. Kyper, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jennings Theory Baffles 


EDITOR OUR article on 
Outdoor Life: Preston Jennings’s 

designs in fly ty:ng 
was very interesting and instructive. 
Jennings’s conclusions are logical, it is 
admitted, but some of us fly fishermen 
with long experience in fishing both wet 
and dry fly, on waters which include 
those in about every section of North 
America within the salmonoid belt, still 
are somewhat baffled. This is a contro- 
versial subject and will be until a lot 
more experimenting is done and exhaus- 
tive notes taken. 

For instance, the article states: “The 
Royal Coachman is rightly considered 
a great dry fly and the Jock Scott a 
salmon killer. Both of these, purely by 
accident, conform with the principles 
Jennings has worked out.” 

It appears to me that if these flies do 
conform with the Jennings theory, they 
both should be effective wherever fly fish- 
ermen seek sport, whether in northern 
New England, Canada, the Middle At- 
lantic, the Pacific Coast, or the Great 
Lakes states. Are they? Not so far as 
my experience goes, and I have cast them 
in all the areas named. The Royal Coach- 
man does. Doubtless if all fly fishermen 
voted for their best all-round fly, the 
majority would pick this, whether stand- 
ard pattern or fan-wing, wet or dry. The 
Jock Scott, on the other hand, is not only 
an excellent salmon fly, but also a very 
good trout fly, fished wet, in Canada 
and northern New England. But I have 
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tried it again and again on trout in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New York 
without success. 

If I’m not mistaken, another old pat- 
tern which is tried and true, the Silver 
Doctor, will also be found to conform 
with the Jennings theory; yet as with 
the Jock Scott, it works splendidly in 
northern waters on trout as well as salm- 
on, but fails elsewhere. The vision of 
trout should be the same whether in 
California or Maine. Then why this 
strictly geographical effectiveness? 

Jennings has aroused our interest. It 
is hoped that it will result in extended 
experimerts by all of us fly men. The 
last word, in my opinion, is yet to be 
said. That last word can only be uttered 
when we seek, by trial and error, to 
irrive at a general law, applicable north, 
south, east, and west. 

In my cedar storage chest I have more 
than 100 patterns of American and Eng- 
lish flies. After many exhaustive trials, 
I am satisfied that many of these pat- 
terns are ineffective. Perhaps we shall 
find that about one dozen patterns are 
all that any fly fisherman needs, no mat- 
ter where he does his fishing. And that 
is to be desired.—Horace G. Grimes, New 
York, 

EDITOR HAT article about 
Outdoor Life: Jennings’s revolu- 

tionary theories on 
trout flies interested me, for I’ve done 
some fly fishing myself, and also a con- 
siderable amount of swimming under 
water, with goggles and without; but I 
never have noticed that things look much 
different than they do when seen look- 
ing down into the water from the surface. 

The only real difference is that it is 
much harder to see clearly the things 
on the surface or above you than it is 
those below or in the darker water. 
Articles floating on the surface, or even 
still propeller blades—which should be 
somewhat like a silver-sided minnow— 
seem to have no noticeable prismatic or 
rainbow-colored effect. 

It seems to me that the Jennings 
special tank cannot always be applicable 
to conditions under the surface of a far 
larger body of water, with no side walls 
to reflect light. Things may not look the 
same to a human under water as they 
do to a fish, but I still cannot see any 
reason for believing they do not seem 
similar, assuming as we do that fish are 
not color-blind. 

A fish seen swimming by, when you 
are swimming under water, looks much 
the same as it does seen through the 
sides of a glass aquarium, and certainly 
if the prismatic-effect theory did apply 
it would only be for flies on the surface. 
It will be difficult to convince me that 
a fish sees his food in a world of rain- 
bow colors.—Edward W. Howard, Green- 
ville, Miss. 


Pin-ups—and a Frame-up 
EDITOR Y JOB for the last 
Outdoor Life: 14 months has been 

to bolster morale in 
the Aleutian Islands as recreation di- 
rector for the American Red Cross. 


PIN-UP 


IN THE CAMPS 


It is my experience that a great mco- 
jority of our fine soldiers are hunters 


and fishermen at heart; and if they are 
unable to follow their wildlife pursuits 
they still like to talk and dream. 

In this latter respect your new innova- 
tion of paintings of our outdoor game is 
a great boost. Morale is a lot of little 
things, and your covers have always been 
competing with the pin-up girls. But now 
framed “White-tail Deer” are every- 
where in evidence. 

My many thanks for your farsighted- 
ness in giving our fighting men still an- 
other grasp upon the past to which they 
hope to return and again enjoy those 
pleasures so dear to the outdoor man.— 
Ralston A. Derr, Field Director, Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Y SON, who has 

been in the Navy 
for more than a year, 
likes OutTpoor Lire very much. When he 
was home recently, on leave before going 
overseas, he spoke particularly of the 
fine portraits of American game by 
Francis Lee Jaques. And imagine—he 
asked me to frame those pictures as 
they come out, and hang them up in his 
room! 

I only wish Mr. Jaques would paint a 
picture of a brown-haired, brown-eyed 
boy of eighteen, wearing jeans, a brown- 
and-yellow T-shirt, and a tan cloth hat 
with a couple of dry flies around the 
band, like Walter always wore. 

I'd surely surprise Walter with that 
one when he pulled into shore again—as 
he’ll do someday, God _ willing.—Mrs. 
E. D. Silva, Oakland, Calif. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


All They Need is 
Go ON-RUN 


WILL YA? 
PLAY THE ; a (= ¢ 


JACK O'CONNOR OU SAY, in 
Outdoor Life: “The Incred- 

ible Antelope” 
(OUTDOOR LIFE for September, 
1943), that these animals can carry 
a lot of lead. No doubt you know a 
lot more about the characteristics of 
game animals than I do, but you may 
be interested in the following: 

As you probably know, in the fall 
of 1942 South Dakota had her first 
antelope season in years, and I was 
lucky enough to get one of the 500 


| permits issued, which were good for 
| a buck apiece. 


Nine of us went out into the plains 
country north of the Black Hills the 
first morning—and in 2', hours we 
had our nine bucks. It wasn’t exact- 
ly a hunt; the antelopes just stood 
and looked at us until the first shot 
was fired, and they never ran more 
than % mile at most. 

Another thing: They seemed to 
have less desire to live than any oth- 
er animal I’ve ever hunted. I hit 
mine the first shot, on the bridge of 
the nose and just deep enough to 
draw blood. He ran about 30 yd. and 


| lay down. When I was 30 ft. from 


him he got up and made one or two 
jumps, then vent down with a .300 


| 


a Chance to Learn 


Skunk That Was Different 


EDITOR ECENTLY, while 
Outdoor Life: ‘N driving at night 

along a back-country 
road, our headlights picked up a skunk, 
in the middle of the road. My friend 
John, who was driving, stopped the car 


PHEW! 
CARGON 
MONOXIDE 


within five or six feet of the animal. It 
was in no rush to get out of the way, so 
John, becoming impatient, threw caution 
to the wind and blew the horn. The 
skunk raised its tail and flipped it in 
the familiar and much-feared manner. 

“Look out!” I warned, thinking that 
the car would be sprayed. 

But there was no shower, though the 
skunk was facing us. Again John tooted 
the horn. The skunk stamped its feet 
angrily and flipped its tail a second time. 
Again no shower 

“Maybe he’s too young to throw his 
scent,”’ suggested John, when the animal 
had left the road. 

“Or maybe he’s already used it to- 
night, and has no more tc throw,” was 
my theory 

Can some reader say which of us was 
right?—-Wilbur E. Rammacher, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Savage slug between the shoulders. 

Of the nine bucks, only three were 
killed with the first shot—-two behind 
the shoulder and one in the head. 
They dropped in their tracks and 
didn't even kick. Another, hit in the 
front leg with a 180-grain .30/06 
slug, just lay down for good, in plain 
sight of the hunter. 

At the game wardens’ checking 
station we learned that many other 
hunters had similar stories to tell. 
Out of 500 licenses issued, 484 bucks 
were killed and brought in, the big- 
gest weighing 104 lb. We were 
pleased to get our bucks, of course 
but a little disappointed that they 
acted like a bunch of sheep.—W. C. 
Hoffman, Belle Fourche, 8S. D. 


OU CAN’T 

judge ante- 
lopes by that one 
experience of yours. Those animals 
had never been hunted, remember. 
They had practically no fear of man. 
They acted like dumb-bells, as they 
did the first year we hunted them in 
Arizona. 

On the other hand, I’ve hunted a 
good deal in Sonora, where the Mexi- 
cans and Indians shoot at antelopes 
12 months of the year; and there 
they are very different creatures. In 
my experience, although an antelope 
which isn’t frightened can go down 
with a rather superficial wound, one 
that is really scared can pack about 
as much lead as an elk. Give those 
antelopes of yours a chance to learn! 


ANSWER 
By Jack O’Connor: 
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BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 


There is no substitute for Experience 


....in Roping or Outboard Motors 


Looks easy—when a good man does it. But just 
try hitting the target without experience! 

That’s what we mean about outboard mo- 
tors. Good engineering, good materials, good 
service —all these are necessary to the ultimate 
enjoyment of outboard motoring. And all of 
these improve with experience. 

Take the little matter of service. At the 
Johnson factory, a veteran service department 
knows, for instance, how many people are go- 
ing to lose starting ropes this year—and how 
many pins will be sheared. Our service de- 
partment, which has been at its job for 20 


years, plus a truly national organization of ex- 
perienced dealers are prepared to give Johnson 
owners quick, effective service where and when 
they need it. 


(Excuse us, please, if our present service for 
the armed forces means slower service for you.) 


In service as in all other departments of 
outboard motor manufacture, there is no sub- 
stitute for experience. That is a good point to 
remember— when outboard motors are again 
offered for sale. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


DEPENDABILITY 
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UST what that big Alberta ram had 
done to be so in wrong with what- 
ever or whoever controls the destinies 
of the wild things of the mountains, 

I do not know. But he certainly was in 
Dutch! If Lady Luck had come down in 
person, and led me by the hand to the 
ridge from which I finally shot him, it 
couldn't have been plainer that I was ex- 
actly right, and the ram exactly wrong. 

His number was up; and had I been 
hunting in a red baseball uniform and ac- 
companied by a brass band, I believe he 
would have been mine anyway. 

But perhaps I'd better start at the be- 
ginning of the chain of events that put his 
great head with its heavy massive horns 
on the wall of my den. In the first place we hadn't planned to 
hunt the canyon of the Muddy River at all. Then, on the third 
night out by pack train, seven of our horses decided to go over 
the hill—literally—which put us a full half day behind sched- 
ule. 

So while Roy Hargreaves, our outfitter; Isaac Plante, our 
guide; and Johnny, the horse wrangler, rounded up the de- 
serters, my companion, Jack Holliday, and I fished. We had 
a grand time hauling out eighteen and twenty-inch Dolly 
Vardens, but we knew we couldn’t make camp on Sheep Creek 

where, the month before, one of Roy’s scouts had seen 
eighteen rams in one bunch. That change of plans came as a 
tough break; or so we thought. 

Dawn of the opening day of the sheep season found us 


A FINE STORY: HOW OUR GUN EDITOR BAGGED A RECORD TROPHY 


camped on the Muddy, still half a day from our original 
objective, and planning to hunt the canyon of that beautiful, 
misnamed trout stream—which, except for a few miles near 
the mouth, is crystal clear. The afternoon before, while com- 
ing over a big mountain, we had seen moose and moose sign; 
and on the ridge right in front of camp, goats were visible. 
But rams? We had to take Roy's word for it that big fel- 
lows often bedded down on the shale and slide rock right in 
the canyon of the Muddy itself. 

So Jack, Isaac, Roy, and I turned our horses’ noses down 
canyon and embarked on what one of us, at least, feared 
would be a profitless ram hunt. ‘“Embarked”’ is the right 
word, by the way. The swift current, swirling from side to 
side against the steep walls of the canyon, forced our horses 
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trip in the Canadian Rockies. 


Outdoor Life’s expert on arms and ammunition 
has just returned from a successful hunting 


This exciting 


story of stalking a giant Alberta bighorn is 
his first report of that trip. Other stories 


about the hunt will appear in future issues 


The author, high up on a ridge above the wild Canadian Rockies 


to wade nearly all the way. I have hunt- 
ed mountain sheep many times, but 
never before on an amphibious steed, 
belly-deep in a frigid trout stream. 

Then the second link in the chain of 
events that was putting the hex on that 
bighorn appeared. A landslide had com- 
pletely blocked the canyon to our 
horses, and to get around it we were 
forced to climb almost half a mile 
straight up the canyon wall. 

The brawling voice of the turbulent 
Muddy grew faint below us as Roy led 
the way up, up, up—over ledges, over 
fallen timber, and across slide rock. 
Our legs grew weary, but those won- 
derful Canadian horses, relieved of our 
weight, seemed as strong as when they 
had started. 


NCE I saw three tracks which, for 
a moment, I thought had been 
made by rams. But no—must have been 
mule deer. It was 10 o’clock when we 
got past the slide. We'd seen no sign of 
rams, and we were a full two thousand 
feet above the bed of the stream where 
we had planned to hunt. 

As we sat there resting, a four-point 
mule deer trotted into view and stopped 
to stare at us, a couple of hundred yards 
away. Just for practice I put the cross 
hairs of my ‘scope-sighted .270 on him 
—much to Roy’s dismay. 

“Hey,” he whispered, ‘‘for Pete’s sake, 
don’t shoot! We're hunting sheep, not 
deer. We may see a ram any moment.” 

“I won't,” I promised, and settled 
down to the business of getting my 


wind back. I lit 
a cigarette and 
studied the 
strange and 
beautiful country 
to the south— 
great jagged 
peaks patched 
with everlasting 
snow, lovely ver- 
dant basins, and 
gray windfalls 
where’ untended 
fires had burned 
themselves out. 

Then Roy, who 
had been using 
the glasses, 
tapped me on the 
shoulder. “I’ve 
found them!” he 
announced. “Just 
what you're after. 
Three big rams.” 

“What ?” Isaid, 
astonished. 

“Three big rams,” he repeated. “Take 
a look. ... Right there,’’ he indicated, 
when I had myself firmly planted on the 
dead trunk of a great fir. “See that 
point down there in the side canyon 
with the log across it? There's a big 
ram bedded down right in the open. His 
head will go forty inches if I’m any 
judge.” 

I saw him—a wonderful bighorn, the 
game animal I never tire of watching 
and hunting. Completely oblivious of 
danger, he lay there on the point, chew- 
ing his cud. His head was enormous, 
the largest I had ever seen. And, as I 
watched, another good ram walked out 
from behind a bush, took a couple of 
bites of browse, and lay down. 

“There’s a third one over to the 
right,”’ Roy said. “I couldn’t get a good 
look at him, but I think he may be even 
bigger than the first.” 

Finally I made out No. 3—a patch of 
brown hide and white rump behind a 
low bush. 


O WE made our plans. Jack Holliday 

and I had agreed that I was to have 
my pick of the sheep, and he was to get 
first crack at a grizzly, if we were to- 
gether when we saw one. As a matter 
of fact, we did see one, and we were 
together at the time; but that was later 
and is another story. We decided to go 
down the other side of the slide, then 
follow the Muddy till we hit the side 
canyon where the sheep were. Then we 
would stay out of sight in the timber 
until we got opposite the ram. When 


we were all set, I would pop out and 
knock him off. Just like that! 

An hour later we were back on the 
banks of the Muddy, eating lunch and 
resting our legs for the coming stalk. 
A couple of miles to the south, on the 
flank of the mighty mountain above the 
side canyon, we could see a flock of at 
least fifty ewes, lambs, and young rams 
—the girl friends and offspring of those 
three great rams on the point. As we 
watched them, they moved slowly over 
a ridge, and out of this tale. 

What a time to eat lunch—a half hour 
before one ¢an reasonably expect to get 
a shot at the biggest ram he ever saw! 
Those sandwiches tasted like sawdust, 
and even the chocolate bar stuck in my 
throat. 

After what seemed like an age we 
started up the side canyon, hugging the 
timber, and hoping to come out opposite 
the point where we had seen the rams. 
When we got near the top I edged for- 
ward and found an opening I could see 
and shoot through. 

My heart sank, for my glasses showed 
no living thing. Had the rams heard 
us and pulled out? ‘Where in the heck 
are they ?’’ I whispered to Roy. 

“There’s one—behind a bush to the 
right of the point. See, just above that 
burned log!” 


ND then I saw him. Or rather, I 
saw a patch of white which I took 
to be his nose. I lifted the glasses. It 
was the ram, all right. I could see his 
head from the chin up, and again my 
heart sank—he was looking straight at 
me. I was back in the gloom of the 
timber, but those wonderful telescopic 
eyes of his seemed to be aware of me, 
and to be registering contempt. Slowly 
he turned his head away, and I could 
see that his great brown horns formed 
a complete spiral, and that the tips 
came up past his eyes. 

But what a lousy shot he presented! 
If I shot at what I could see, and hit, 
I'd ruin the head. If I held below his 
chin, into the bush, the light spitzer- 
point .270 bullet might be deflected. 
Slowly I brought the rifle up, put the 
intersection of the cross hairs right on 
the white muzzle. Then I lowered it. 

Too darned risky! 

The ram turned his head back toward 
me, and his great amber eyes seemed to 
bore right through the gloom to where 
I sat. We decided then to sneak back 
through the timber, and cross the can- 
yon around a bend that was out of 
sight of the bighorn. Then we would 
crawl up a ravine, and I would shoot 
from there. 

So we began the stalk. We went half 
a mile or more through thick timber 
before we came to the creek that ran 
through the side canyon. Then we 
hugged the canyon wall, and slowly and 
cautiously made our way upstream 
toward the point where we hoped the 
ram still lay. 

At last we came to a ravine, and 
edged up it. The point from which we 
planned to shoot was about 500 feet 
above us. We climbed it, but no ram 
was in sight. 

“Well, I'll be!”” Roy said. ““‘We’ve come 
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up the wrong ravine. It’s the next point 
we ought to be on.” 

Jack and Isaac joined us, and we 
dged down the slide rock as quietly as 
we could. Once I had to hand my rifle 
to Isaac and use both hands, both feet, 
my teeth, and my eyebrows to get over 
1 steep and slippery part. 


HEN up the next slope to the point 

which would give us a view of the 
ram. It was very steep, but grassy and 
quiet, and finally the four of us lay just 
under the ridge. 

I never had so much kibitzing on a 
shot in my life. 

“Lie here until you are breathing 
naturally. You have plenty of time,” 
Roy cautioned. 

“Hold low. Don’t overshoot!” Isaac 
put in. “Nine times out of ten, game is 
missed by overshooting.” 

“Hey,” Jack whispered, “get into 
position to shoot, but hold it until I say 
go. I want to get a movie of this.” 

“Ready ?” asked Roy softly. “Be sure 
you bust him!” 

“Ps-s-s-t!” Jack went. “Wait till I 
get into position with my rifle as well 
as my camera. If the ram we couldn’t 
see well is anything like this baby in 
the open, I want him.” 

Slowly I edged forward 
ridge on my belly. 

There the old boy lay, still chewing 
his cud, dreaming, perhaps, of a trim 
little number in the harem of ewes back 
on the mountain. He lay with his white 
rump directly toward me, and only 
about seventy-five yards away. The 
patience to pass up the 200-yard shot 
through the brush across the canyon 
was paying dividends. There was only 
one sour note in the situation—from 
where I lay I could see nothing but his 
rump, his neck, and his head with its 
great curling horns. It was 
either shoot him in the fanny, 
or crawl fifty yards up the 
ridge for a side shot. 

I decided we had tempted 
fate enough as it was. The 
cross hairs came to rest low 
on his left flank-—-and I 
pressed the trigger. Would ie” 
that bullet drive through into 
the vitals? 

Pow! 


over the 


HE great ram lurched to 

his feet and was off down 
the point. 

“Shot over him!” said Isaac. 

“Busted his left hip!’ de- 
cided Roy. 

Swinging with the ram as 
he ran broadside, I touched 
her off with the cross hairs 
right on his powerful shoul- 
der. 

Pow! 

The ram collapsed, rolled 
off the bare point, and finally 
lodged in some timber 100 
feet below. The bullet had 
gone through his lungs just 
above the heart. 

The moment I took my eye 
off the ram, as it stopped roll- 
ng, I saw another coming 


Here, on the canyon wall above the 
Muddy, the hunters spotted the great 
ram. Below: Isaac carefully skinned 
out the old fellow's massive head 


right at us, and heard a startled yell 
from Jack as he dropped his movie 
camera and grabbed his rifle. But it 
was the smallest of the three, a fine ram 
in five languages but not quite up to 
Jack Holliday’s standards. The sheep 
crossed the ravine below and came tear- 
ing uphill within twenty feet of me. 
Jack trained his .270 on him as he hit 
the ridge and turned uphill toward the 
great shouldering mountain where we 
had seen the ewes and lambs. 

“Good ram!” Isaac shouted. 

“Don’t want him,” Jack replied. 


MOMENT later he half changed his 
mind, and followed the ram up the 
ridge. Then he picked up the glasses 
and looked him over carefully as he 
trotted away. I scrambled down into 
the canyon that sepa- 
rated me from my ram, 
then toiled up to where 
he lay. 
He was a beauty, as- 
tonishingly large to a 
man used to desert big- 
horns, with massive 
horns broomed and 
blunted. The right, which 
I had never got a good 
look at, was shorter than a 
the left, but that one 
came well past his left 
eye. The measurements 
just missed forty inches, 
and he was an absolutely 
first-rate ram in any 
league—a prize for which 
many a sportsman has 
climbed his heart out for 
weeks. He'll be in the 
record book and, _ inci- 
dentally, he was by far 
the best ram we got a 
good look at out of al- 


most a hundred we saw on the trip. He 
wasn’t any spring chicken, either, since 
his annual rings showed him to be 
eleven years old. 

A piece of luck? Are you telling me? 

My star was right that day, and the 
luck that had carried the old ram 
through long cold winters, that had kept 
him safe from hunters and wolves, had 
completely played out. 

For our paths to cross, that old ram 
had to knock around eleven years until 
I got up to Alberta. Then some horses 
had to get lost, a rock slide had to block 
a stream, and Jack and I had to get out 
of wind at just the right place for Roy 
to start using the glasses. Then that 
old fellow had to stay put through a 
long and complicated stalk. He must 
have had my brand on him from birth! 
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SPORTSMAN 


Or 


WOULD-BE 
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CHARLES ELLIOTT 


EAR FISHERMAN: I wish I 
knew your name. I'd rather sit 
down with you and discuss this 
man to man. But since I do 

not know who you are, I am taking 
this means of communicating with you. 
It's hard to believe that you spend much 
time digesting the high ideals of sports- 
manship advocated by our fishing and 
hunting magazines, or you'd never pull 
a stunt like the one you uncorked yester- 
day morning. Doubtless your conduct 
was not intentionally rude, but it was 
certainly careless and inconsiderate. 

Yesterday morning you were on the 
James River, above Jamestown Island, 
in Virginia. Winston Montague and I 
were there too. We had gone up about 
daylight, strung out our duck decoys, 
and crawled into the high grass behind 
the beach to wait for the sun to come 
drifting into the sky over broad James 
Bay. 

Yesterday was cold and windy, a 
perfect day for ducks. Before sunup 


We waved to you, we tried to make you understand that you were scaring the ducks 


they were boiling out of the 
marshes where they had fed 
during the night. They were 
in flights too large even to 
look down on our thirty de- 
coys riding the current at the 
island tip. But we were not 
concerned with the large 
flights passing overhead on 
their way to join the rafts 
out in the bay. We knew 
that in the wake of those first 
ducks would come the broken 
flocks of two's and three’s, 
which would drop down to 
our decoys in front of the 
grass blind. We were all set 
for a rare hour or two before 
the early-morning flight was 
history and the blacks, pin- 
tails, and greenheads settled 
down for the day. 

Just after sunup a flock of 
four birds came down the 
river. They were big black 
ducks—choicest of all the 
ducks that cruise our local 
flyway. I slipped the wooden caller out 
of my pocket and made noises with it 
which might or might not have imitated 
the calls of a friendly Susie. The four 
ducks thought it did. They banked in 
toward the island and set their wings 
for a beautiful stoop into the wooden 
blocks. 

Suddenly they checked their gliding 
dive and swung upward, climbing as 
only startled black ducks can climb. 
Out of range of antiaircraft fire they 
leveled off and departed for worlds un- 
known. Winston and I stared at each 
other in astonishment, unable to com- 
prehend such a sudden change of pace. 
We stood up to examine our blind and 
stool for paper, empty shells, upended 
ducks, or any foreign object which might 
have made them shy off so suddenly. 

Then we saw you. You were in a 
white boat, trolling the reefs behind 
the island for rockfish. You saw us 
standing there. You saw the ducks shy 
off from our decoys and climb, for you 


pointed them out to your companion. 
We knew you couldn’t hear us above 
the roar of the motor on your boat, so 
we tried to wave you away from the 
island, tried to make you understand 
that you were scaring the ducks, tried 
to ask if you would please go down the 
river a few hundred yards to one of 
the other reefs where the rockfishing 
was just as good. But you must have 
misunderstood the frantic motions of 
our hands, for you waved back and 
continued to fish the reef beside our 
decoy stool, while every duck out of 
the marsh either flew a mile over the 
island or went down the opposite shore 
of the river. 

Frankly, I think Winston saved me 
from a prison term. I had two buck- 
shot shells, and homicidal intentions; 
but he took the first away and talked 
me out of the second. So there was 
nothing we could do but sit and wait 
for you to go away. And you did leave 
in a couple of hours—-after the tide was 
out and the ducks had stopped flying. 
After you were gone, we sat in the 
blind until the hands of my dollar watch 
said quitting time. Not another duck 
came upriver and drifted downward till 
shooting hour was past. 

After we had put away our guns, I 
made some marvelous pictures of pin- 
tails coming into stool, of blacks drop- 
ping into the marsh behind us, and of 
a heavy flight of Canada geese which 
came up or down the river until after 
the lonely beach behind our blind. 

We came off the river at dark. I 
tried to learn your name, but no one 
at the dock knew who you were. I 
wanted to come by to see you, maybe 
sit down across a tall one and explain 
what had happened on the James. I 
wanted to tell you I wasn’t angry, only 
discouraged that a fellow sportsman 
could be so inconsiderate. 

I wanted to assure you that I did 
not mind spending a day on the river 
without looking at a duck over my gun 
sights. I have done that many times in 
the past. The sunshine and wind and 
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An open letter to the few who have 
yet to learn that consideration is 
one of the first rules of the game 


waves washing against the beach mean 
much more to me than bringing in a 
brace of drakes for the table. But the 
thought that the woods and waters 
provide a place for would-be sportsmen 
who are selfishly inconsiderate of their 
fellow hunters and fishermen somehow 
gets under my hide. 

I hope it was carelessness alone which 
prompted you to fish that reef around 
our decoys. I hate to think there are 
still men who use a rod or carry a gun 
who have absolutely no thought for the 
men in the next boat, or in the next 
blind. 

I knew that such humans do exist. 
I wish we could make some rule or 
law-——while we are passing laws—to pre- 
vent them from going into the field or on 
the waters, or even buying equipment 
from sporting-goods stores. Of cours? 
no such law could ever be enforced. So 
thank heaven, there are only a few out- 
doorsmen in that class. 

I met one last summer at a trout 
pool on my favorite stream. That after- 
noon the pool was deep and marked 
with streaks of shadows. It was the 
home of an old rainbow I had tried to 
outwit for years. I had slipped through 
the brush up to the edge of the pool, 
had taken off my Jock Scott, and tied 
a March Brown to the tip of my slender 
leader. I half crouched in the riffles at 
the lower edge of the pool and, for once 
in my life, made a perfect cast. The 
fly settled as gently as a falling leaf 
into the edge of the eddy where swift 
water poured in from above. The big 
trout was there. He came up out of the 
shadows, rolled half-heartedly at the 
fly, and sank back into the marine 
depths like a slowly submerging U-boat. 
My heart came into my throat and 
hung there like a crumpled wader. 

My March Brown was not the fly. 
But the big rainbow was feeding, and 
I knew I had another chance. I opened 
my fly box and was selecting another 
pattern similar to the tuft of feathers 
the trout had rejected, when a fisher- 
man splashed up the creek and started 
into the lower edge of the pool. 

“Hello!” I called. 

He stopped and turned and glared at 
me. “What d’you want?” he asked. 

“If you don't mind,” I said, ‘I’m 
fishing this pool. I’ve just raised a big 
rainbow, and would like to try him 
again.” 

“It ain’t your pool, is it?’ he de- 
manded. 

I told him no, I reckoned it wasn’t 
my pool, or my stream, and that I had 
no specific claims on the rainbow. 

“Maybe he’ll bite my fly,’’ he stated; 


He turned and glared at me. "If you 
don't mind,” | said, "I'm fishing this 
ool. I've just rais j 


and without further argument he 
slammed his bass-sized fly and tarpon 
leader into the still water beside the eddy. 
The noise of his line cracking against the 
water startled a brown wren out of the 
laurel thicket that hugged the shore- 
line. He cast half a dozen times in the 
same manner and, without looking at 
me again, splashed on to the hole above. 
I knew the pool was ruined for the day. 
So was my disposition, and my trip. 

I had a friend once. We were good 
business friends, but somehow we had 
never gone out together to hunt or 
fish. We planned several trips, but the 
circumstances had never been quite 
right. I wanted to hunt with that fel- 
low. He was one of the most courteous 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLINTON BROWN 


and polite men with whom I have ever 
had contact in a business way. So I 
planned a quail-hunting trip with him. 
I brought along my two best pointers, 
Mike and Nosey. We drove down to a 
south Georgia county to hunt on lands 
where the quail were so thick that many 
times the dogs found a second covey 
while hunting for singles from the first. 

Within ten minutes after we walked 
away from the car, the dogs spotted a 
covey. We had separated to go around 
a small branch head, and the dogs 
pointed on his side. Without calling 
me, he stepped into the covey and shot 
twice as they roared away. When I 
returned to the sound of his shots I 
expected him to explain that he had 
accidentally stumbled into the covey; 
but he didn’t explain, so I decided that 
was what had happened. 

We hunted singles where he had seen 
them go down in the edge of another 
swamp some 300 yards away. This time 
I saw Mike point. Without looking 
around, my friend walked in, kicked up 
the bird, and killed it. When Nosey 
(Continued on page 56) 
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candy and a dozen cigars. 


So I was in a cautious mood when Les suggested we could 


E HIT a jackpot? Me? Ha—very funny! I’m the 
guy who p&ays for all those slot machines. I heat 
them up to that degree where you fellows drop 
in a lone quarter and the coins flood all over the 
floor. I ventilate a punch board till it's self-air-conditioned, 

then that quiet observer at my shoulder says, “Let me try 

just one,”’ and he promptly goes home with two boxes of 


get most every kind of game in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 


and come on, let's go. 


“Why,” he elaborated, “you can get elk, moose, ducks, 


geese, fish, antelope 


“Sure,” I countered. “And I can get a polar bear and a 


walrus if I have a year to devote to it, but I have a measly 


eleven days. Four days on the train up and back, one day 


to pull mvself together. 


two 


davs 


to 


pack in and out— 


that leaves four days. One for elk, one for moose, one for 
antelope, one for geese and ducks No thanks. I’d rather 
take a chance on one of Bing Crosby’s horses.” 

But two weeks later, in September, we left California 
for Jackson Hole. That is, I left. At the last moment Les 
and our friend Herb were delayed on business, but promised 
to join me later. 

On the train, just for the fun of it, I made out a hunting 
schedule. Ridiculous, of course. But on the back of an 
envelope I dreamed it out: Tuesday I pack in. Wednesday 
I get an elk, Thursday a moose, Friday pack back to the 
ranch, Saturday ducks and geese and trout fishing, Sunday 
drive to Lander, Monday an antelope, Tuesday start for 
home. Wow! 


T VICTOR, Idaho, just west of the Wyoming boundary, 
I was met by the station wagon of the Triangle X 
Ranch piloted by the charming Louise Turner. By the time 
my guns and suitcase were stowed in, the baggage car was 
unloaded. There was my springer, Bessie, with a big mailing 
tag on her collar—but of my down sleeping bag and duffel, 
not a trace! Now this was serious. I had only a business 
suit on, and an extra shirt and trifles in the suitcase. All 
my hunting clothes were in that duffel. And, holy mackerel. 
my cartridges were in the duffel too! 
When I sought out the station master, however, he opined 
I had nothing to worry about. He'd call Pocatello; they’d 
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round up the baggage 
and have it back in 
two or three days— 
unless it got switched 
at Salt Lake ... Fine! 
. Reaching in my 
pocket for a tip for 
the porter, my hand 
brought out a crum- 
pled envelope. My 
schedule. There fol- 
lowed a laugh re- 
markably hollow. 

3ut as the station 
wagon started down 
the hill into Jackson 
Hole, I just couldn't 
stay dejected. The 
great meadow valley 
was sliced by the 
shiny blue curves of 
the Snake River, and 
far across, towering 
above, were the snow- 
streaked Tetons. I 
haven't yet seen all 
the mountains on this 
earth; but it doesn’t 
seem possible that the 
Creator could have 
been twice so incredi- 
bly inspired. 

At the ranch, John 
Turner said he could 
fix me up somehow 
Chief trouble was, he had no 
“Come right to it, though,” he 


with clothes and bedding. 
cartridges to fit my rifle. 
added, “you can use my gun. Or you can wait over for the 
baggage, if you’d rather.” 

“I start packing in the morning,” I said firmly. “And I'll 
get an elk and a moose if I have to club them to death.” 


FTER dinner I fell heir to a suit of long underwear in 
which I could turn around without touching the sides. 
These, with the wool trousers of my business suit, two old 
army shirts, a mackinaw, and rubber-soled boots, made up 
a warm if slightly startling outfit. 

It was very early dawn when John pounded on my door. 
“T didn’t expect you to bring this from California, but it’s 
just what we need. Take a look!” 

Two inches of fresh snow had fallen overnight. Only the 
reds of the autumn shrubs and the crisp yellow of the aspens 
showed through. Ah! Tracking snow! Maybe, even with 
John’s gun 

Packed and ready to go, I regretfully patted Miss Willie- 
that’s my ’scope-sighted rifle—and carefully placed her in 
the closet. Just as I went out the bedroom door I remem- 
bered a flashlight in my suitcase. Fumbling through the 
bag, I found ... three boxes of cartridges! I couldn’t remem- 
ber putting them there, but———Come on, Miss Willie, let’s go! 

As our pack string began its winding course northeast 
toward the headwaters of the Yellowstone, I turned to look 


= BIG-GAME HUNT IN A MILLION—MADE BY A 2a 
RADIO ANNOUNCER WHOM YOU HAVE HEARD 
MANY TIMES ON COAST-TO-COAST PROGRAMS 
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down at the caravan: fourteen pack horses laden with tents 
and equipment; John, the guide; rangy Wes, the wrangler; 


and his wife Hortense, the cook. 
Atlantic Creek—-elevation around 
here, but a bitter wind. 

Early next morning we made the two-hour trek to a 
camp site on the Yellowstone, almost on the border of 
Yellowstone National Park. Here was a broad valley, 
knee-deep in grass. Perfect moose country, I thought... . 

John interrupted my reveries with, ‘‘Well, let’s get at ’em, 
while Wes pitches camp. I don’t think anybody has hunted 
up at Jay Creek yet this year.” 


We spent the night near 
9,000 feet. No snow 


AY CREEK divides two towering, nock-rimmed moun- 
J tains, for the most part heavily timbered. We had hardly 
entered the canyon when John pulled in his horse. “Listen!” 

Dogs, by goliy! That meant another party must be 
camped here ahead of us. I was just framing some suitable 
cuss words when John said, “Cow elk right ahead.” That 
was a new one on me—barking elk! Just then a big bull 
whistled. That sound I knew, and its scratchy little waves 
went zipping up my spine as we tied the horses. 

The game was apparently centered in a patch of heavy 
timber several hundred yards up the east canyon wall, and 
a breeze was blowing our way. Good! We decided to get 
above them, divide, and catch them as they broke into the 
open for higher ground. We were doing fine until our firm 
breeze suddenly broke into a thousand scampering eddies. 

Instantly the barking and whistling stopped, and out 
came the elks on the run, 250 yards above us. There were 
half a dozen cows, one huge bull, and a spike, but there 
seemed little chance of getting an open shot as, showing 
only flashes of tawny hides, they sprinted through a narrow 
neck of scrub timber. The spike reached a small clearing, 
I let off a quick shot, and he fell behind. But there was no 
blood sign to be found, and after two hours of careful 
circling we were forced to give him up. 

In the early afternoon Wes joined us just as we started, 
several hundred yards apart, for the upper reaches of Jay 
Creek. Twice in the next few hours we saw lone white 
bulls high on the edge of the rimrock, but a successful 
stalk was out of the question. Well, I’d had my chance 
and muffed it. It was a silly schedule I’d drawn up, anyway. 

Then from across the canyon came a clear bugle. I 
stopped the horse short. There it was again! I decided to 
go after that boy, and fast! At the creek I tied up the 
horse and started up 
the steep canyon at 
a sprint, guided by 
the occasional whis- 
tle. All the down 
timber in the world 
(Cont’d on page 54) 
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AWLEY was out in the middle 
of the Snake River, in Idaho, 
at a point where four feet of 
bank snow jutted over the end 
of an island bar. He was burrowed into 
his woolens, and there was enough ice 
in the guides of his rod to make sherbet. 
Periodically he’d lift a mittened hand 
and run his mackinaw from elbow to 
cuff along the muzzle end of his nose. 

“Doin’ any good?” he called. 

I snorted. From my side of the 
stream, I'd had just three whitefish 
nibbles in as many hours. 

“Come on over,” Hawley urged. “I 
just got a strike!” 

That guy never gives up, I thought, 
and debated whether to plod the quarter 
mile through knee-deep snow to where 
I could wade the riffle to his island. 
The March sun had dropped low over 
a snowy crest behind camp. It was 
colder than a dog's nose. And as for 
trout? Well, four days of defeat ought 
to convince the hardiest. Just then Don 
came wallowing down the bank. His rod 


C LYDE 
ORMOND 


was put up. His breath came out foggy. 

“Say, you guys,” he shouted, “‘there’s 
some swell steaks back at the cabin. If 
you're ready to quit I'll go fry ’em up.” 

“Any luck?” I asked. 

“Steaks’ll be ready in thirty minutes,” 
he snapped, and went slogging off 
toward camp. 

I’m a glutton for piscatorial punish- 
ment. I never learn. I stripped the line 
through icy guides and plodded up the 
back eddy. A beaver V-ed slowly toward 
me, then slapped down his big flat tail 
in a virtual horselaugh. Wedges of 
mallard and whistlewing ducks came 
skimming down the snowy, pine-studded 
canyon walls. <A _ half-dozen Canada 
honkers gabbled from the next bend 
upstream and wondered, perhaps, why 
frozen two-legged lunatics had to in- 
vade their wintry solitude. 

I figured Hawley’s professed strike 
was pure propaganda. But at least the 
walk was warmer than fishing. When 
I got to him, he was still able to grin. 
“Git in here. I just had a nibble.” 


Last lap was by bobsleigh. The ice was 
supposed to be out of the canyon, and 
the trout were supposed to be starved 


“You did? Where’s them worms?” 
I threaded a couple of garden hackles 
on a No. 8 fly hook, stripped out twenty 
feet of line, and dunked the whole 
frozen mess into the drink—where the 
main river seethed against the dead 
water of the eddy. 

My line hadn’t drifted a yard before 
Hawley croaked with icebound enthusi- 
asm, and reared backward as though 
jerked by the neck with a trip rope. 
“Good lord!” he gasped. ‘“‘What a trout! 
Oh, oh—he got off.” 

Liar, I figured. Just trying to keep 
me here freezing while he twiddles some 
more. Then, suddenly, my rod tip shot 
downward. Something wild and savage, 
twenty feet out there in the bubbling 
current, wanted my line worse than I 
did. With a bulldog-like run, it started 
down the canyon... . 

This wasn’t a fishing trip we were on. 
It was a business trip. Hawley is a 
state game warden; Don, a U.S. forest 
ranger. They'd asked me if I wanted to 
go on a spring patrol with them. It was 
still winter in the high country, and the 
deer and elk might be down along the 
river—at least low enough to get to 
with webs. 

“Sure, I'll go,” I said. 

“It'll be a tough trip,” Hawley warned. 
“We'll take a car as far as Heise. Then 
we'll have to go the rest of the way by 
team and bobsleigh.” 

“Should we throw in a fishing rod?” 
I asked warily. 

Don knit his eyebrows. 
is a business trip.” 

Hawley looked stern as the sphinx. 
“We're going up there to count game, 
my friend.” 

I was abashed. 
rod?” 

“How could I be a good ranger, if 
I didn’t know the status of the streams 
as well as the forest?’’ Don wanted 
to know. 

“How can a game warden do his job 
if he doesn’t know where the trout 
are?’’ Hawley encored. 


“This, Clyde, 


“Then no—no fishing 


So we threw in all the fishing tackle 
we owned. 
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in the high country 
took pictures, made 
tes, and counted game 


Not that it wasn’t a business trip— 
for them. I was a free-lance, and could 
do as I pleased. So I helped count 
game! We webbed up the side canyons 
from the spike camp at a cattle as- 
sociation cabin .. . found that the deer 
had left the river bottoms ten days 
earlier . . . spotted five head of elk at 
the head of Wolverine Canyon, and a 
bull at the head of Table Rock 
studied the occasional mule deer which 
some cougar had killed and whose car- 
cass the coyotes had picked clean... 
noted the willow-tip browsing of deer 
along the river ... made notes and took 
pictures. 

Gosh, how Hawley and Don can travel! 
I never could keep up, and that after- 
noon I just had to knock off and get 
back to the cabin—and the South Fork. 

There shouldn't be such temptations. 
With those guys out of sight, all weari- 
ness left me. I had no trouble whatever 
in grabbing webs, rod, and can of 
worms, and going three miles upcanyon 
to Henry’s Bathtub—the biggest and 
best side eddy for miles. Everything 
looked right—-sky clear, no wind, and 
river fresh open from ice. Lunkers, 
presumably starved all winter, should 
hit the first morsel dunked in to them- 
and with great fervor and gusto. 

But alas! You have to know the 
South Fork. Some days it’s too cold. 
Some days it’s too hot. Maybe the 
water’s too high, or low. The bait’s 
wrong. The trout are not hungry. Add 
together all the reasons why fish don’t 
bite everywhere, stir well, then add in- 
sanity, and you have Snake River trout. 

So I dunked. I still-fished. I cast. 
I spinner-fished. I wormed. I salmon- 
egged. I caught exactly three fish— 
just enough to spawn hope, and con- 
vince me that trout still existed. After 
work, Don and Hawley tried. Don 
bagged a grand total of one, and 
Hawley managed to take a two-pounder. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
THEY WERE HALF FROZEN, FED UP WITH 


Hawley got a two-pounder, and 
didn't want to quit. "Let's stay 
just one day longer,” he pleaded 


Three days and we 
should have gone home. 

But Don and Hawley 
were entitled to Sunday 
off. f 

“You know the South + 
Fork,’’ Hawley per- 
sisted. “Let's stay just = 
one day longer. I gotta 5 
hunch they’ll go hay- 
wire.” 

So we stayed the 
fourth day. And noth- 
ing bit. We were fed up and half frozen. 
The steaks were sizzling back at the 
cabin—and then that finny mustang 
socked into my hook.... 

Hawley’s a gentleman. He refrained 
from saying, ‘‘See?” Instead he said, 
‘‘Lead him over here. I'll help land him.” 

There was only a foot of frozen sand 
and gravel between the bank and the 
eddy. It was some problem to coax 
that pound-and-a-half cutthroat onto 
that and make him stay there. I 
couldn't strip line—the guides were 
frozen. I couldn’t net him without a 
net. And you can’t lift a trout that 
size four feet up a snow bank with five 
ounces of rod. It was a case of slide 
him onto the gravel, and make a fly- 
ing tackle. 

With the trout safely in my numb 
fist, I let out a yell that would have 
shamed a Comanche. It looked as if 
my spell of bad luck was broken at last! 

“Gimme them worms,” Hawley said. 
“Now, according to 
Hoyle, you loop a 
single on a No. 10 
dry-fly hook, on 
tapered leader, float 
him upstream with 
finesse, and...” 

Soberly instructing 
(Cont'd on page 69) 


FISHING—WHEN THOSE SNAKE RIVER , 


LUNKERS WENT ON THE WARPATH 


Snowshoes and cutthroats like these 
seldom mix; but these did—finally! 
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Duck 


SPORTSMENS BEST-LOVED WATERFOWL 


PAINTINGS AND 
SKETCHES BY 
FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 


TRUE world citizen is the mallard duck, so 
beautifully pictured on the opposite page 
by Francis Lee Jaques, famous bird and 
animal artist, in the fourth of OUTDOOR 

LIFE’s series of full-color portraits of North Ameri- 
can game. 

It is Wild Duck Number One not only of North 
America but of the world. Its breeding places are 
on this continent and in Iceland, Europe, Asia, and 
North Africa. It winters throughout much of North 
America, also in South Africa, southern Asia, and 
Borneo. Men in our armed services are likely to 
encounter mallards just about everywhere they are 
stationed abroad. 

Like the white-tail deer and the pheasant, previ- 
ously pictured in this series, the mallard has learned 
how to get along. It is the most adaptable of our 
ducks. Give it a puddle that stays wet, and a bush 
or two to hide its mest under, and the greenhead 
and his Quaker-hued wife are perfectly happy. The 
mallard’s size, toothsomeness, willingness to decoy, 
habit of flying from water to fields to feed—thus 
affording good pass-shooting—combine to make it 
by all odds the sportsman’s best-loved waterfowl. 

Happily this fine bird is also our most abundant 
wild duck. It is not at all choosy as to 
where it nests, which may be anywhere 
from the cold and foggy Aleutians, the 
Pribiloffs of Alaska, and the wastes of 
Hudson Bay to the warmth of southern 
Texas. It may go swank and winter in 
Florida, or endure the winter cold of 
western Montana. You may find it nesting 
near the lakelets of the Bronx Zodlogical 
Park in New York City, to be gawked at 
by millions, or beside a reedy mudhole in 
a Western city dump, surrounded by noise 
and confusion. 

It can exist about anywhere, for it is 
not finicky at all in its choice of foods. 

Not only does it thrive on various water 
plants, but it delights in seeds, acorns, 
grasshoppers and other insects, as well as 
minute aquatic creatures, and finds good 


pickings in the waste grains in the farmers’ fields. 

My friend Ed Van Dyne, a New Jersey farmer, 
has a spring hole in the lower end of one of his 
pastures, where water cress and other water weeds 
flourish. The spring hole is not more than fifteen 
feet in diameter, but four or five years ago a pair 
of mallards, winging north, saw it and dropped in 
to rest and feed. That was rather unusual, for 
mallards aren’t common on our North Atlantic coast. 
The ducks found the spot to their liking. A fence 
kept the cows from all but a corner of the pool, 
and there were tall ferns and low bushes near by. 
The mallards built a nest and raised a family of 
five. The next year that same pair, apparently, 
dropped in again, and raised another family, and 
each year since have repeated the performance. 

They arrive at approximately the same date each 
spring, when the first peepers begin to pipe, and 
stay until their wee lakelet is frozen in. Ed says he 
has seen them keep the ice from forming in the 
center of the pool by taking turns at swimming 
furiously around. Ed values these visitors. They 
know him and show no alarm when he comes right 
up to the pool, but when I, or another stranger, 
tries to get familiar they are up and away. 

Using such a wee trickle of water as a nesting 
place is by no means exceptional with mallards. 
Going from Montreal to British Columbia by train 
several years ago, I was impressed by the number 
of little sloughs near the railroad tracks in the 
prairie country of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Many of these sloughs were hardly larger than a 
tablecloth, but each had its family of wild ducks, 
mostly mallards. 

From these, as well as from the flats of the Yukon, 
the great breeding grounds of the Mackenzie River, 
the big marshes of Canada’s prairie provinces, and 
the west coast of Hudson Bay, come multitudes of 
mallards that cross the United States border from 
Montana to Wisconsin, and then funnel down into 
the relatively narrow band along the Mississippi 
River. Other myriads of this fine duck came down 
through the Great Plains along the Central Flyway, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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MMUNITION SHORTAGE doesn’t 
bother the bowman big-game 
hunter. As long as he can get 
tough, springy wood for his 

longbow and arrow shafts, as long as 
he can collect scraps of metal for his 
broadhead arrows, so long can he bring 
down his game. When I saw that buck 
thirty-five yards from me in that Penn- 
sylvania forest, I had no doubt that my 
arrows could kill. My only doubt was 
whether I could hold straight and true. 

On the night of December 4, as I 

it in the fraternity house at State 
College, Pa., and sharpened my arrows, 
I had to take a lot of ribbing. From 
the comment it was clear that I was 
considered either a comedian or the 
victim of an emotional upset. As for 
me, I wondered if the experience I'd 
had at Camp Tecumseh, New Hamp- 
shire, where I'd taught archery as as- 
sistant to Erwin Drexel of West Chester, 
Pa., had qualified me to prove to this 
bunch of skeptics that the longbow is 
no toy but a deadly weapon. 

Drexel killed a mountain lion with a 
bow out West. But Drexel is Drexel; 
I was only his pupil. I comforted my- 

If with the thought that you perfect 
yourself with experience ... and pro- 
eeded to put an extra edge on those 
irrowheads. 

That next morning I drove out to 
Bear Meadows, about eight miles from 
State College. Centre County, in which 
State College is located, is practically 
the geographical center of the state. I 


He’d never tried for a 
deer—but he knew those 
broadheads could kill 


By 


E. STANFORD ROTH 


It was a long shot, but two arrows hit the mark. Either would have done the job 


parked my car in a narrow wood road 
in a ravine. It was very cold. As it is 
hard to shoot well with gloves on, I 
kept my hands in my pockets, but still 
they were numb. 

Many deer hunters were out; I could 
hear rifle shots from all directions. On 
either side of the wood road were fairly 
high ridges, densely wooded with moun- 
tain laurel and saplings. Visibility was 
limited to fifty yards at the most. 
Chances didn’t look so good for a shot, 
what with all the hunters in the woods 
and the difficulty in seeing a deer in that 
brush. However, I was there and might 
as well make the best of it. I had been 
in this same locality before the open- 
ing of the deer season, and had found 
a deer runway about half a mile distant. 
When I came to a point almost within 
sight of the runway, I walked very 
slowly toward it. What wind there was 
blew directly on my face. 

Just then it was so very still in the 


woods that I felt uneasy. I'd take 
several steps, then stop and listen. At 
one of these stops I laid down my bow 


and rubbed my hands to restore circu- 
lation. When again I felt life in them, 
I knelt down to pick up my bow. I 
didn’t rise ag .in. What was that which 
I heard? 

To my right and about halfway up 
the ridge my eyes caught a slight move- 
ment. I strained my eyes until they 
watered, then spotted a deer. It was a 
doe and she was walking very cautious- 
ly. She passed within twenty yards of 
me, and went up the opposite ridge. 
Had I wanted to rise I couldn’t have. 
Perhaps she was running interference 
for her boy friend, and the thought of 
it made my nerves so taut that I shook. 
Buck fever—in aggravated form. 

Then I heard an antler strike against 
a tree branch and, by an effort of will, 
slowly raised myself to a _ standing 


(Continued on 53) 
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ICK-in-the-slats, kick-in-the-slats, 
kick-in-the-slats. That was the 
sound of spinning train wheels, 
made of gold. They were rolling 

me away from the valley, and I was 
pleading with the conductor to turn 
the train around and take me back be- 
cause I still had two days of trout 
fishing to do on the Ausable River below 
Wilmington, New York. 

Right in the best part of my harangue 
the conductor exploded—-and came down 
in little scraps of blue serge. I felt a 
tug at my landing net, which hung 
about my neck like the albatross. There 
stood little Andy, three months old, 
staring at me with filial admiration and 
holding out his bottle of half and half 
(canned milk ahd water). 

“Feed me, big boy, it’s 6 ack emma.” 

“How strange,’ I thought. “I had no 
idea Andy can talk. And where’s my 
wife?” 

The train shot into a tunnel. When 
the light came in again, I heard a 
voice from far away: “Are you alive?” 

My tongue said “No,” but no sound 
came. Then I swam up through a long 
riffle of clear water, and surfaced at the 
head of a pool. The dream was over. 
Sunlight slanted in my bedroom win- 
dow, and I glanced out to see if White- 
face Mountain was still there. It was. 


called himself that Black Friday. 


We all have such days—or do we? 


Sure enough, it was the little guy who always goes fishing with me 


“Are you alive up 
there?” called a voice. 
“Two fried eggs and 
pancakes,” I yelled. 
Mrs. Maynard shuffled toward her 
charitable kitchen. Cold water from 
the tap opened my brain pores, and a 
lot of stuff, good and bad, rushed in. 
Little Andy wasn’t there with his 
half and half. He was hundreds of 
miles south, safe with the red-headed 
comptroller of his cradle, and since it 
was 6 ack emma, he was probably 
wading into his half and half. I was 
washing my face in a small bedroom 
in a guest house in Wilmington. The 
Ausable River was only three minutes’ 
walk across a meadow. That was good. 
The fishing had been tough all week 
because the river had been swollen with 
early June rain and the late-season 
drain off from the mountains. That was 
bad. Now the river was falling and 
prospects this fine bright Friday were 
excellent. I had just two more days 
left of vacation. That was bad; but I 
forgot about it thinking of breakfast. 


RS. MAYNARD invented break- 
fast. She thought up how coffee 
ought to smell, and was the first to 
put a brace of fresh eggs cheek to 
cheek. She has a patent on pancakes. 


4y JACK ROWLES 


The portions were on a cement mixer’s 
scale. Across the table, Farmer May- 
nard stroked his unshaven chin. For the 
sixty-third time that week he said, 
‘Man, I don’t understand why they 
won’t bite. The river’s full of ’em.” 

“Mr. Maynard,” I said, eyeing a 
swarm of wet flies on his hoary hat, “‘is 
the milking done?” 

“Yup.” 

“Pigs fed? Eggs gathered? Calf in 
the pasture?” 

“Te.” 

“All right, take down your old bam- 
boo with the U-turn in the tip—caused 
no doubt by years of restraining ex- 
ceedingly large trout in the river—and 
join me in a day’s angling.” 

“Like to, young fellow; but if you 
can't catch ’em, no use in me tryin’. 
Besides, I ain’t got the fever yet. Dunno 
what’s the matter.” 

I know a touch of diplomacy when I 
hear it. In city hotels they call it guest 
relations, and the job pays well if you 
can get it. Night after night I’d been 
showing an empty or nearly empty 
creel to my host, and I knew that the 
only prestige I had on his books was 
an entry that read: Monday a.m., 
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Rainbow, 16 inches. Taken on Stonefly 
Nymph.” 
Farmer Maynard peered through the 
indow and studied the mountain tops. 
He looked as if he might be changing 
his mind. I pictured him working his 
ivorite wet flies down to the snells over 
1 hot river and getting no thanks for 
it. I also pictured him towing trout 
ishore with his antique bass rod. He 
was talking to me’and I was busy 
picturing him, but I did catch the tag 
end of his comment: 
—blow like the very Ned.” 


LAST swallow of coffee, and I was 
A hauling on by waders and loading 
on my jacket and telling my hopelessly 
optimistic Fishing Soul that this would 
be a big Friday in its life. I should 
have spent the day filing thorns off rose- 
bushes and stuffing pine cones with steel 
wool. History has its Black Fridays, 
but they were robin’s-egg blue com- 
pared with mine. 

I didn’t know that at first, of course. 
The day was new, and I was gay, and 
the big wind began to blow. It was 
the wind of 78 Congresses channeled 
through a flute. The birds were safe 
in storm cellars, and everything smaller 
was air-borne toward the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Ausable looked like the in- 
side of a busy butter churn, but I light- 
heartedly assured myself (yes, I talk 
to myself when I’m fishing) that a little 
breeze never stopped a willful angler. 
Or a dope. 

In the shelter of an Eastern equiva- 
lent of a giant redwood, I bent three 
Number 10 wet flies on a ten-foot lead- 
er; and between the tree and the water’s 
edge I had to unhook one or more of 
them from the bushes only eleven times. 
No, twelve. 

The wind straightened itself out in a 
downstream direction just as I sur- 
rendered my wets to the river and let 


Splash! Then my ears filled up 
and all the world went green 


I reeled in and, with blood in my eye, 


them soak there in my Proving Pool. 
The Proving Pool was a_ shallow 
pocket near the bank, filled with little 
trout, and I wanted to find out what the 
fish were taking that day. If the juniors 
hit wet flies in the Proving Pool, I 
cherished the notion that their elders 
would take them in the men’s grill. And 
that if the kids liked nymphs or dry 
flies, the grown-ups in turn could be 

sold the selfsame bill of goods. 
Squaring off windward, I shimmied 
the flies through the 
Proving Pool, a Pro- 
fessor leading off, a 
March Brown in the 
middle, and a Black 
Gnat in the caboose. 
Five seconds later 
an eight-inch brown 
cracked the Profes- 
sor. I released him 
under water. The 
next cast brought 
another brown, this 
one on the Gnat. Six 
trout climbed on 
board the Gnat and 
the Professor with- 
out losing anything 
but dignity, and then 
I replaced the March 
Brown with a Hare's 
Ear. That worked 
the first time out, so 
I concluded that I 
had an all-star cast. 
There was only 
pool in that 
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headed down the bank to another pool 


stretch of river that I was heart and 
sold on. It lay downstream half a mile. 
The morning's strategy called for fish- 
ing the intervening water once over 
lightly, then spending the rest of the 
week in that natural hatchery. I knew 
its every rock and current. The river 
went into a glide down the center be- 
tween two massive, flat-top rocks which 
set up light riffs over dark, deep pock- 
ets. Down in those pockets—a pick- 
pocket’s dream! 

Filing the picture of that beautiful 
pool under ‘Pending Business,’ I waded 
out into the Ausable over the slipperiest 
rocks I've ever stumbled over. I didn’t 
have to worry about back-casting. The 
wind held line and leader suspended in 
the air until I whipped them up and 
across. There was nothing doing on the 
first two dozen casts or so. Then I 
swung those three juicy wet flies across 
a patch of slick water behind a mid- 
stream bowlder. The tip of the rod did 
a burlesque bump, and I knew from the 
feel of the willow that there was a fat 
one on the hook. He crash-dived and 
cruised directly across stream. I talked 
to him. 

“Go ahead, Finnegan. I’ve got all 
day. Wind up your affairs and tell your 
wives it’s been nice knowing - 

Finnegan heard me. He shot to the 
surface and danced on his tail and 
shook his gills nurnle. The line came 
back to eoing, and the water 
closed over Finnegan’s wake. heard 
my voice, but it was not me using it. 
It was the little guy who always goes 
fishing with me. I don’t know his name, 
but he talks like a Dutch uncle, and he 
specializes in soothing sirup. 

“Pay it no mind,” said Uncle. “It 
happens all the time. You hafta miss 
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Maybe my teeth chattered; anyway, the pipe skidded out of my incisors and my hat blew off 


one here and there, you know. After 
all, fishing’s like everything else in life.” 


NCLE made sense, I figured, so I 

didn’t argue. Besides, the river 
looked long and promising, and there 
was always that pool below, waiting. 
I took a seat on the nearest rock and 
stuffed my pipe. Maybe my teeth were 
chattering; anyway, the pipe skidded 
out of my incisors and plopped into 
white water at my feet. I made a dive 
for it. A fresh puff of gale picked my 
hat up and set it down teu feet below. 
I watched it riding away on a riffle. 
Everything went numb, and for a while 
even Uncle couldn't speak. Finally he 
took tongue: 

“It doesn’t matter, fathead. After all, 
it was only your favorite pipe, and you 
can get another hat just like that one 
in a million years.” 

It slowly dawned on me that this 
might be one of those days that drives 
a man to horoscopes and spiritualists 
with silver trumpets that float in a 
darkened room. I wrestled the thought 
for all I was worth, while Uncle kept 
telling me that any guy who wills to 
fail... shall fail. Suddenly I was con- 
vinced that I'd played into the bad 
breaks; and with confidence restored I 
rose to conquer. I heaved a long line 
across the wind and set the wet flies 
jigging on a retrieve through a deep 
glide. 

Flash! Smash! Good-by. 

Heart in my waders, I reeled in the 
remains. The terminal fly and two feet 
of leader were gone. And what's the use 
of saying that just the streak of belly 
that trout showed me was as long as 
your arm? Sometimes a guy can take 


trout like that. Sometimes on a tight 
line, the trout takes the guy. 

By the way, that wasn’t my heart in 
my waders after all. It was ice-cold 
Ausable River water. My right foot 
was snagged on a length of barbed wire 
caught on the bottom, and the river 
was oozing in through a three-cornered 
gash, up one leg and down the other. 

Uncle was jabbering again. 

“Let’s get over on the bank and'sit 
down and talk it over.” 

“Sure, sure,’”’ I said. “Anything to 
humor you.” 

It was a short conference. I throttled 
Uncle and left him for dead; classified 
myself the all-time 4-F fisherman; then 
headed down the bank with blood in my 
eye. If there was one spot on the river 
where I could recover prestige with 
interest, it was the pool I’d been whis- 
tling about all week. The moment I saw 
it through the trees I felt like a pros- 
pector with gold in the pan. Auto- 
matically my feet slowed down. My 
Indian instincts took over. Cautiously 
I slipped to the water’s edge. I knew 
every rock in the pool. I knew that in 
order to get to the perfect casting point 
I had to wade out four feet, down three, 
and out two more. The bottom was 
built that way, and the only alternative 
was to go in up to the chin. 

No trout have ever been more care- 
fully stalked than those lunkers in that 
pool. That is, up to a point. A point 
where the river gods had moved one of 
the rocks I'd memorized and put a 
small, slimy, sloping stone in its place. 
I heard my own walloping splash, be- 
fore my ears filled up and all the world 
went green. 

(ANGLERS! Come to the beautiful 


Adirondacks. Fish in a setting of beauty 
unlimited. Famous trout streams at 
every front door—and the prize you'll 
want to have mounted is waiting for 
YOU!) 

It was just what the doctor ordered. 
Cold-water shock. I came out of the 
Ausable a new man, washed clean of my 
troubles and all set up for pneumonia. 
And I hadn’t murdered Uncle after all, 
for here he was, telling me what to do: 
“Go home. Scram! Call it a day.” 

It will be a cold day, I countered, be- 
fore I leave this pool without my pound 
of flesh. 

“Well,” said Uncle in that smug, 
righteous manner of his, “it’s cold now.”’ 


ORTY-FIVE minutes later I was dry 
above the Plimsoll mark and re- 
charged with the idea that no jinx in 
the bag was big enough to keep my 
wet flies out of the pool in front of 
me. Fifteen minutes later I was stand- 
ing on the spot I’d almost reached on 
the first try, and just for caution I gave 
the tenants another ten minutes to 
forget all about that splashing Brodie. 
Then, with steady, expectant hands, I 
raised the rod like Toscanini lifts his 
baton. One, two, three false casts to 
get line out ... and now the $64 cast! 

Swish! 

The rod seemed wondrously light. 
Too light. Far, far too light. The tip 
and middle section were floating down 
through the best pool I never fished. 
All I held in my little fat fist was the 
butt section. The hook of the first fly 
caught the tip guide, and I reeled in 
the expensive lumber. 

MALE FERRULE: Believe me, toots, I’m 
fed up with you. 

FEMALE FERRULE: I find you somewhat 
repulsive, to say the least. 

MALE F"'L: Did it ever occur to you that 
we might separate ? 

FEMALE F’L: Now that you mention it, 
it HAS occurred to me. Practically 
every day since we mated! 

MALE: I'll be generous. You name the 
day. 

FEMALE: Big-hearted Franky the fer- 
rule! You asked for it. Pm leaving 
you Friday afternoon, June 4, at 3:17 

MALE: Yeh? 

FEMALE: Yeh! 


(Editor’s Note: The manuscript of the 
remainder of this article was chewed 
beyond recognition upon arrival, but 
between teeth marks, we learned that 
the author went fishing that evening, 
with his host, Mr. Maynard, and hooked 
a very large rainbow trout on a Yellow 
May. Upon losing the trout and ex- 
amining the Yellow May, the author 
discovered that the point of the hook 
had been broken off, presumably before 
it had been tied to the leader. 

By that time it was pitch dark and 


Mr. Maynard, who had two fifteen-inch § 


brown trout—taken on his U-turn rod 
and a moth-eaten bucktail—wanted to 
go home. The day and week ended 
there for the author, who was last seer 
climbing Whiteface Mountain on a pogo 
stick. If he gets down, we certainly in- 
tend to present him and Uncle again 
to the readers of OUTDOOR LIFE.) 
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ID YOU ever listen to a whopper 
of a fish story, then wink at your 
nearest companion and wonder 
if the teller expected you to be- 

lieve his yarn? Sure you have—all 
sportsmen have. But I doubt if many 
have heard the granddaddy tale of them 
all: the story of the largest landlocked 
salmon ever to be taken on rod and 
reel, and how it got lost for thirty years. 
What’s more, the story happens to be 
true. 

On a summer morning back in 1907, 
E. B. (“Ned’’) Blakely of South Casco, 
Maine, was irked, to say the least. He 
had rowed for hours off Songo Bar in 
Sebago Lake. His muscles ached, and 
that empty feeling in his stomach told 
him it must be nearly noon, but not one 
salmon had struck at the lure trailing 
behind his boat. For some reason, salm- 
on, those flashing beauties of the Maine 
lakes, always seemed to avoid his shin- 
ers like the plague. So, thoroughly dis- 
gusted, he pulled wearily for shore. 

A bit ironical, this having to row; for 
Blakely, a mechanical engineer, was the 
inventor of one of the first outboard 
motors, and the first man ever to travel 
on water at a mile-a-minute speed. 

However, after a hearty lunch, and 
rested by a stretch under a shady pine, 
Ned, being a determined cuss, decided 
to have another try at the evasive silver- 
sides; and out he went again. An hour 
went by, then another, seemingly twice 
as long as the first. Blakely felt he 
might just as well be dragging his line 
through a watering trough. So, with an 
“Aw, to heck with it!’ he threw out 
the anchor with a resounding splash, 
and started to bait up some hand lines 
for a spell of smelt fishing. Not that 
he really wanted to catch any, just that 
he wanted to rest. 

But the smelt began to bite, and for 
the next half hour he just lolled back 


The amazing story of a world’s-record salmon, 


taken on rod and reel, that got away after it 


was caught—and stayed away for thirty years! 


By EARL W. BRIDSON 


E. B. Blakely with his 
trophy. It was boated 
on SebagoLake, Maine 


in the boat and had fun pulling in the 
little fellows. His trolling tackle was 
completely forgotten. In fact, he had 
neglected to reel it in, and so the shiner, 
strung on the salmon hook, was resting 
on the bottom. 

Then it happened! 

A scream from the reel brought 
Blakely out of his lethargy. Line was 
peeling off at an alarming speed, and 
fully half the steel rod was out of sight 
in the water. Blakely made a dive for 
the rod, leaned back on it to set the 
hook, and the battle was on! 

Fifteen yards astern a huge silvery 
form broke out of the lake, fairly stand- 
ing on end as it shook with a mighty 
fury. It was fantastic. It was frighten- 
ing. The sight left Blakely weak and 
trembling, Here he was with two smelt 


lines in the water, the anchor fast on the 
bottom, and a monster on the end of 
his line that was making the water 
fairly boil as it fought to tear loose 
from the hook. 

Frantically Blakely sought to slow 
down the line streaming through the 
rod guides. He half slipped off the 
seat, resting one knee on the bottom of 
the boat. Perspiration stood out on his 
forehead, and his fingers were burned 
as the reel continued its steady whine. 

Harry Kennard and a companion, who 
were smelt-fishing near by, sat open- 
mouthed at the spectacle. 

“Look what’s on my line!” yelled 
Blakely, more out of sheer excitement 
than a desire to carry on a conversation. 

“Yeah,” answered Kennard, ‘“‘but he 
won't be there long unless you get some 
help. Want me to come over?” 

Blakely shouted back that he needed 
plenty of help—and in a hurry. So 
Kennard came alongside, and clambered 
in with Blakely just as the fish shot out 
of the water not more than ten feet 
from the side of the boat. Blakely reeled 
in the slack line for dear life while 
Kennard fumbled with the anchor rope. 
The latter then manned the oars and 

(Continued from page 77) 


Passengers aboard the steamer crowded to the rail to watch 
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The grizzly 


“ghe best shot of the trip” 


ground 


HEN we left our camp in Alberta that September 

day, season before last, the ground was covered 

with snow, and the branches of the spruces drooped 

under the load. As the sun came over the moun- 
tains the snow melted, and it was like riding through a rain. 
Dr. E. C. Blackwell, A. B. Sanders—a schoolteacher, now 
a Navy lieutenant—and I kept busy digging hunks of snow 
from under the collars of our coats. We therefore were glad 
when we rode out of the spruces into a burned country, where 
the going wasn’t so tough. 

Our spirits were high. After hunting only three or four 
days in this region, each of us three Texans had a bighorn 
ram, a mountain goat, and a fine mule-deer buck for trophies 
of our first big-game hunt. Now we hoped to fill our licenses 
with moose, caribou, and bear. 

Carl Brooks, our outfitter, riding ahead, paused to point 
out to us some large grizzly tracks in the snow and crossing 
our path. Carl thought the tracks were about two hours old, 
and worth following. For more than an hour he led the way— 
over windfalls, and up and down ridges. At last we came to 
a place where the bear had been eating berries and had left 
in a hurry, covering about twelve feet to a jump. Fog 
lowered our visibility to only a few hundred feet or doubt- 
less we’d have seen him. When we went back to the trail 
we found that the Indian guides had taken our horses along 
with the pack train, and we'd have to hoof it into camp. 


UR camp was on the highest part of the range, with a 

magnificent view in every direction. The next morning 
broke clear for a change, and Carl and I hunted in one 
direction while Doc and Sanders rode with their guides in 
the other direction. I came back to camp that night without 
having had a shot, but my two friends turned up with two 
nice caribou heads. They felt pretty chesty, and entered 
into friendly argument as to which of them had the better 
trophy. Sanders rested his case on the fact that his caribou’s 
antlers were longer around the outside curve, while Doc stout- 
ly insisted that because his bull had more points it was the 
better head. 

The next day we all rode together to a high point on the 
divide. Doc and Adam, one of the Indian guides, went down 
into the valley, while Sanders and I, together with our guides, 
stayed above timber line. It was a rough country to hunt, but 
we saw as many as ten or a dozen big mule-deer bucks. It’s 
interesting to watch them run. They bounce along like me- 
chanical toys, all four feet hitting the ground at the same 
time, and each bounce takes them over a lot of ground. 

Early that afternoon we went down the almost perpendicu- 
lar side of the mountain into the valley. Our route looked too 
steep to be passable. Ed, the other of the Indian guides, got 
off his horse and led it down, so we did likewise; and Carl 
advised us to take our rifles off the saddles so if the horses 
fell the weapons would not be broken. It was touch and go. 
Sanders'’s horse did fall from the trail into the top of a spruce 
tree, and it took a lot of swearing to get that nag back onto 
the trail again. 

Half an hour later we heard five shots fired in rapid succes- 
sion. Sanders and Carl had left us to hunt in another direc- 
tion, and these shots came apparently from the former’s rifle. 
That night, they told us what had happened. Carl spied a cow 
moose about 150 yards away, and was pointing it out to San- 
ders when Sanders saw something over to his right. 

“What’s that?” he asked Carl. 

“Bull moose!” Carl rapped out. “Shoot, quick!” 

“But the horns, are they big enough?” asked Sanders anx- 
iously, for only part of the body could be seen. 

“Any moose as big as that is bound to have good horns,” 
replied Carl. ‘‘Shoot!” 

Sanders put five 180-grain bullets from his .30/06 into that 
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BEAR, CARIBOU, MOOSE—THESE TEXANS 


bull before it fell. He hated to admit 
that it took that many shots to collect 
one trophy. 

I hunted hard for three days with 
nothing to show for it. However, the fourth day was an- 
other story. We got an early start—-we three hunters and 
Carl—leaving the Indians and Phillips, the horse wrangler, 
to pack up and follow. About noon Carl jumped from his 
horse, telling me to grab my gun. I couldn’t see much to 
shoot at, only a dark brown strip about a foot wide, showing 
above the bushes, with antlers at one end. 

“Shoot!” said Carl. 


MOOSE is taller than a horse, so I decided to aim low in 

the bush, believing that was my best chance of putting 

a bullet into the vital organs. I pulled, and Sanders told me 

I hit the ground between us and the moose. I tried a second 

shot, a little higher, and again hit the ground. I shot twice 

more, and all this time the moose stood still most accom- 

modatingly. My fifth shot I aimed at that part of the moose 

I could see above the brush. Then I saw the bull’s head go 
down and knew that I'd hit. 

By the time I'd covered the 160 yards to where he was, 
the bull was dead. My chest swelled out just as had those 
of Doc and Sanders when they'd shot their caribou. The 
antler spread was fifty inches, far from a record, but that 
head looks plenty big to the other rabbit hunters at our 
home town in Texas. 

My misses were explained. The moose had not been stand- 
ing, but lying down. The 200-grain bullet from my Win- 
chester .348 had gone completely through the body. Adam 
skinned out the head and cape and cached it in a tree to be 
picked up on our return. 

My good luck continued. The next morning Doc and Adam 
left on what proved to be a two-day hunt, while Carl, Ed, 
Sanders, and I went out together. As we topped a rise we 
spied a nice bull caribou running down 


the valley below us. That was my bull, 
for I was the only one of my party now 
without one. Carl and I ran downhill 
toward the bull, hoping it would stop 
and look us over as they sometimes 
do. But this one wouldn't. He was just 
about to disappear around the moun- 
tain, and I had to take a quick shot. 


O MY surprise, the caribou fell head- 

long and slid, not rolled, down the 
side of the mountain for about 100 
yards. I could hardly believe my eyes, 
and I was glad Sanders saw that shot 
or he never would have believed it. The 
bullet had hit just a little back of the 
shoulder, ranged forward, and spent it- 
self in the bull’s neck. I was quite 
puffed up over that shot, and Carl said 
later that in his opinion it was the 
best shot of the trip. 

The bull proved to have fine long 
spreading antlers, and a neck that was 
almost pure white. Carl took off the 
head and cape, and some of the tender- 
loin, as camp meat was getting low. It 
hurt us on this hunt to leave a lot of 
good meat in the mountains for bears 
and eagles to get, with no better steak 
at home selling for forty cents a pound. 
But it had to be. We had no way of 
getting meat out of the wilderness. 


This timber wolf—one 
of a pack of thirteen 
which howled aboutthe 
camp fire one night— 
fell to Doc the day be- 
fone he connected with 
an oversize black bear 


Caribou ribs, cooked 
Indian style by Ed (at 
left), made a big hit 
with Wood and Sanders 


GOT THEM ALL, THE FIRST TIME OUT! 


But moose meat makes good bear bait, so the next day we 
three visited the carcass of my bull to see if any grizzlies 
were feeding on it. Finding none there, we went over to where 
Sanders had killed his moose. When we came upon it, it had 
almost been eaten up. What was left had been put in a neat 
pile, sure sign that the grizzlies would return to finish it. 


( ae and Sanders were walking together, close to some 


timber, and I was about 100 yards from them when I 
saw two grizzlies coming toward me. As the other boys were 
almost in line of fire, I got down low and hurried to them as 
rapidly as I could. But I wasn’t more than halfway to them 
when Sanders saw the bears and began firing. 

One bear ran to the edge of the timber and stopped to look. 
I took a quick shot at him, but at the sound of the rifle he 
jumped into the pines. 

Sanders had brought down his bear. I took the boys to the 
spot where the other bear had been when I shot, and there was 
plenty of blood on logs and grass. Carl was carrying a .30/30 
carbine, which he’d claimed was powerful enough for any 
game in that country. When we suggested that he trail while 
we spread out 100 yards to each side of him, he vetoed the 
idea, saying he had too much respect for a wounded grizzly. 
His counter proposal was that one of us stay with him while 

(Continued on page 75) 
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"Dead bird; fetch!" commanded her 
master. And twice, in perfect style, 
the setter brought a quail to hand 


Y FRIEND and I stood in the 

warm sun of a Kentucky au- 

tumn and watched Betty, a 

setter bitch, as she worked 
out a ragweed field just beyond us on 
a hillside. Boldly she ran, working in- 
to the crisp fall air. As she neared the 
top of the hill, without the least hesi- 
tancy she froze on point. Head and tail 
high, rare elegance and style radiating 
from every feather, she stood an answer 
to any quail hunter's prayer. 

“Boy,” I said almost reverently, “I 
sure like to see a dog do it that way!” 

“Do you really like her?’ asked my 
friend, the owner of Betty, as we walked 
up the hill. 

At the crack of our guns Betty stood 
stanch, awaiting command. 

“Dead bird; fetch!’’ commanded her 
master. And with ladylike grace she 
brought a quail to hand. 

“Dead bird; fetch!”” he commanded 
again, with the same result. 

“So you like her?” asked my friend 
again. “You think she is pretty good?” 

“TI never saw one do it better,’’ I as- 
sured him. ‘And I have shot over some 
pretty keen dogs.” 

“That's fine. I'm glad you like her,” 
he continued. “‘Because my wife and I 
are giving Betty to you for a Christmas 
present.” 

So Betty came into my life as a sur- 
prise gift out of the blue. It was not 
the only surprise she had in store for 
me—not by a long shot. 

I never did understand women any- 
way. First came mother, then my 


wife, then a 
daughter—and, 
last but by no 
means least, Bet- 
ty. They have all 
been great un- 
solved riddles to my masculine mind. 

I love them all, but I confess I don’t 
understand them. They are beyond me. 
Above me. And, to be perfectly frank, 
they have always been able to lead me 
around by the nose. Very subtly, you 
understand, but around. 

It took Betty and me one year really 
to get acquainted. At the end of that 
year Betty knew far more about me 
than I had thought possible. She seemed 
to realize that through the years as a 
hunter I had acquired many bad habits. 
These, she decided, had to be changed 
and at once. 

For example: although, like most 
hunters, I know that the most enjoy- 
able and certainly the safest hunting 
party is one that comprises two men and 
a brace of dogs, conditions in our sec- 
tion did not always permit this arrange- 
ment. Sometimes our number ran well 
into a so-called gang hunt before the 
day was over. 

Betty settled all 
this. She would hunt 
with but one ‘outsid- 
er” and one other dog. 
When a third man or 
beast was introduced 
into the scene Betty 
staged a sit-down 
strike, and that set- 
tled things for her un- 
til somebody decided 
that three was a 
crowd. 

Betty’s attitude 
caused me no little 
embarrassmentamong 
my friends until it got 
noised about; then 
things worked out 
fairly well. But they 
worked Betty’s way. 


4 IRA W. STOUT 


Mlustrations GORDON STEVENSON 


I must be fair with Betty. In taking 
this stand she was right, everlastingly 
right. Gang hunting is dangerous un- 
der any condition. Betty knew it and 
refused to be a party to it in any way. 

Betty would not hunt in the rain, 
either. In those days when Betty and 
I hunted together I was much younger 
than I am now, and the weather had 
little to do with my hunting schedule. 
But it did with Betty. 


NE day we were into a fine covey 

of birds. I had downed two on 
the rise and decided that by following 
up the singles and getting four more I 
would have a complete quail supper for 
the family. Just then it began to rain. 
Betty looked the situation over care- 
fully and checked in. She'd decided to 
call it a day. 

I would not have you get Betty wrong. 
She was not a quitter. Never. She had 
courage to burn, and displayed it over 
and again. But she was a female with 
decided ideas as to right and wrong. 
These she did not change for anybodv, 
not even the next-door neighbor. 

Being alone with Betty on this oc- 


Gang hunting is dangerous. Betty 
knew it, and would have no part of 
it. She'd stage a sit-down strike 
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Betty, who'd started the 
whole thing, would take 
it all in from the porch 


casion, I decided that I had put 
up with her idiosyncrasies long 
enough. I said some harsh 
things to Betty. Very harsh. 
I went so far as to break off 
a good limb from a near-by 
tree. Going up to Betty, I said: 
“Now, we're going to have this out 
right here and now. Who is hunting 
with whom? Answer me that, and be 
careful with the answer.” 

Betty sat down and scratched her 
left ear. She then:stood up and shook 
the rain from her long silken hair. This 
covered me with mud and water from 
head to foot. With that she started for 
the car. 

I called. She did not answer with so 
much as a turn. I ran after her with 
the switch. She then turned and faced 
me. From her eyes she said, in no un- 
certain terms: 

“You are a gentleman. You will not 
strike a lady. Besides, you are a fool. 
You hunt in the rain. You take a 
chance of pneumonia not only to your- 
self but to me. I’m going to the car. 
You can do as you please.” 

We started back together. From under 
my feet flushed a single. I shot it. 


it 


“Dead bird!”” I commanded. 

Betty never stopped. She never so 
much as glanced around. I retrieved 
the quail myself. I was licked. I knew 
it. I hunted no more in the rain with 
Betty. 

Betty had her own sport too. In the 
course of her first year with me she 
made the acquaintance of all the dogs 
in our neighborhood. That in itself was 
quite a task because our small Ken- 
tucky town was noted for dogs—par- 
ticularly the east end, where we lived. 
But I noticed, as the summer advanced, 
that we were having bigger and better 
dog fights than we had ever known. 

Of course two or three a day were to 
be expected. A big sawmill was lo- 
cated at the end of our street. That 
meant that a strange dog coming to 
town with the loggers caused minor 


problems now and then, but we took 
them in stride. 


Now, 


3etty would flirt with dogs, but 
she never fought one in her life. This 


is what fooled me. I couldn’t under- 
stand why those dog fights came so 
thick and fast—-but after much sleuth- 
ing [I discovered the truth of the matter. 

Betty would sleep with one eye open 
on our front porch. When a strange 
dog appeared she would wait until he 
had reached a point where retreat was 
impossible; then she would leap into 
the air with a wild cry of alarm and 
start skidding—-not running—in the 
general direction of the victim. 

At her cry the entire dog population 
would arise as a unit. Setters, pointers, 
and nondescripts of every hue and va- 
riety would by-pass Betty, who seldom 
got farther afield than the front-yard 
privet hedge. By the time Betty had 
skidded this far she would beat a hasty 
retreat to the porch. There she could 
get a good view of the fracas without 
having any part of it. 

One day after a fierce engagement in 
which the whole neighborhood tried 
with brooms, hot water, and hoe handles 
(Continued on page 63) 
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lt was dusk when | called in our two little hounds 


YED-IN-THE-WOOD sportsmen 
will travel thousands of miles 
for a shot at a lion or a rhino. 
They'll go many hundreds of 

miles to hunt bear, or moose, or even 
deer. Only the completely daft, how- 
ever, would travel 2,400 miles, round 
trip, for an afternoon of rabbit and 
squirrel shooting. 

But I had hunted the Third Ridge 
when I was a kid, and I wanted to hunt 
it once more. So early one morning, 
down in Texas, I climbed into my faith- 
ful jaloppy and pointed its nose toward 
my home in Portage, Wisconsin—toward 
the Smoky Hollow country; toward 
Third Ridge, and memories of a hun- 
dred happy boyhood hunts. This, of 
course, was before gas rationing, and 
my only worry, as each hour, each fifty 
miles of that long trip sped by, was 
whether I'd get there ahead of the an- 
nual first blizzard of Smoky Hollow— 


IRD RIDGE- 1200 MILES 


always a rip-snorting affair that 
makes hot-stove hunters out of 
even the most ardent sportsmen. 

I arrived late one night, and was 
greeted by my family and two 
squealing, leaping little hounds. 
Dad, my brother Tom, and I 
headed for the kitchen and slices 
of country-cured ham, homemade 
bread, and tall glasses of rich, icy- 
cold milk. When we finally de- 
cided to turn in, the air was thick 
with armchair-powder smoke, and 
the hands of the clock pointed to 
half-past three. 


HE next morning Togey and 

Trump had no doubt about the 
appropriateness of an immediate 
departure for Third Ridge and, 
though grizzled by eight and elev- 
en seasons respectively, filled the 
house with puppy capers. Get- 
ting our licenses, however, took 
longer than we had planned, and 
it was nearly noon of a dark over- 
cast day when we finally set forth. 

Three ridges flank the upper 
two fingers of Smoky Hollow. 
High oaks grow on the fertile 
limestone slopes, and snarls of 
berry bushes cover the ap- 
proaches. Lying well inland from 
any highways, the ridges are a 
retreat for rabbits, squirrels, 
foxes, deer, and an occasional 
wild turkey. 

We parked alongside the woods 
fence, at the edge of a cornfield. 
Dad bounded out and was first to 
load up. Togey and old Trump 
were through the fence before I 
could uncase my 20 gauge. A few 
minutes later I jumped our first 
bunny of the hunt. 

He exploded the leaves like a booby 
trap and sped away. I jerked up my 
gun for a snapshot, and pulled. He 
faltered, then went on. The brush in- 
tercepted most of the shot, but part of 
the pattern got through and crippled a 
hind leg. 

At the report both dogs wheeled back 
to cross the hot scent, chorused loudly, 
and headed uphill in swift pursuit. 
Then, as abruptly as it had begun, their 
bugling stopped. Pressing forward, we 
discovered Trump and Togey, heads 
down on a rock pile. By removing a 
few stones, Tom, to the great delight 
of the little hounds, was able to retrieve 
the wounded rabbit. I slit and dressed 


the bunny so that it might be docketed 
for the frying pan that night. 

No sooner were we under way again, 
guns ready for action, than the dogs 
jumped another rabbit. 


Branching out, 


we raced forward to find stands. The 
bugling grew fainter, then stronger, 
then faint again. Finally I lifted a 
furred earlap—the baying had stopped. 
Eventually I found the dogs running in 
circles out in an open field, trying to 
pick up a scent blown away by the ris- 
ing north wind. I called them off, and 
headed back toward where I had last 
seen Tom. 

He was still at his stand atop a high 
stump. ‘“Dad’s getting his wind back,” 
he said. “Remember how he used to 
keep us tuckered out?” I did remem- 
ber, and I was aware that this time dad 
had elected to handle the shorter, easier 
pivot position on all turns and maneu- 
vers. We stood silent, and thoughtful. 

Soon dad appeared from around a 
brush-covered knoll. He was smiling 
and seemed to be having such a good 
time we immediately felt light-hearted 
again. 

Just then, “Ah-arr-rock! Ah-ar- 
romph!” Trump was on a hot trail, and 
soon Togey’s “Ee-arf-yarf-eearf!” added 
tenor harmony to the rolling bass. Up 
over the ridge they were serenading a 
bunny around an old woods pasture. 
We sprinted for the woods, and labored 
up the slope. The chase led through 
fairly open country, and after about ten 
minutes I saw the rabbit—a big fat one 
—heading back toward me, with the 
dogs still on the out trail. 

I passed up a forty-yard shot in the 
hope that he’d come within closer range 
of another gun. Several seconds passed. 
Then Wham! Wham-am! and I knew 
that father’s full choke had _ been 
warmed. When the dogs came up the 
rabbit in my coat had lost its lonesome 
feeling. 


"IET’S try the bramble slope now,” 
Tom suggested. “It’s good cover 
and hasn't been disturbed—coming up 
the ridge we passed alongside of it.” 
It proved to be a good idea. When 
we were all but through the patch, 
Trump emitted a startled bellow, and 
from my position on the sidehill I saw 
a rabbit scuttling along not two yards 
ahead of the hound’s nose. I gripped 
my gun and waited for an opening. In- 
stead of circling back, however, Br’er 
Rabbit held straight on down the ridge 
and holed up in a den half a mile away. 
We spent the next quarter hour beat- 
ing another old woods pasture. The 
dogs were ahead in a ravine, and just 
as I was crawling through the rusty 
remains of an old barbed-wire fence I 
heard a lusty “Brrr-oomph!” from To- 
gey, then three quick shots. When I'd 
extricated myself from the wires, two 
guns were smoking, and two hounds 
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By ROB F. SANDERSON 


having a tug-o’-war with a limp bunny. 

Being the only member of our trio 
equipped with a skinning knife, I slit 
th> rabbit’s belly, and was whirling the 
carcass above my head to expel the in- 
testines by centrifugal force, when from 
a pile of leaves near my feet another 
rabbit exploded his nest and lit out for 
less sanguinary parts. Startled, I 
dropped knife and carcass, made a grab 
for my gun, fumbled the safety, and 
jerked the trigger. The result was a 
clean miss. And before another shot 
could restore my reputation, the rabbit 
had zigzagged into a clump of saplings, 
where he holed up beneath some 
washed-out roots. 

Father tugged at the shoestring on 
his belt, and brought out his big silver 
watch. “Quarter past three,” he an- 
nounced. We looked at dad, and then 
up at the lowering sky. It was the 
same old question, and we all knew 
what the answer would be—we would 
go on hunting and, as usual, get caught 
in the woods after dark. 


lie minutes later, pushing slowly 
along the summit, Togey opened 
tongue, and a rabbit went leaping away 
from us down the ridge. Father climbed 
up on a woodpile. Tom took the right 
flank, and I the left. The run was a 
slow one. The dogs were steady and 
sure. I rather expected the rabbit to 
slip back along the lower slope, where I 
could blast him. But I was a poor 
prophet. A single burst from Tom’s 
gun, followed by words of praise for 
the dogs, told me that another bunny 
was destined for the supper table. 
Again the dogs disappeared, and for 
quite a while there was no sound from 
them. Then, in the distance, we heard 


Race against a blizzard! The 
prize? Half-day hunt with the 
folks, and home-fried rabbits 


Tom transferred the 
bushy-tails to dad's 
serviceable old coat 


a tree bark. It 
was Togey and, 
knowing Togey, I 
knew that a squir- 
rel was involved. 
The tree was a 
big white oak with closely 
spaced, bent branches. I cir- 
cled the tree several times 
without getting so much as a 
glimpse of the bushy-tail. 
Then Tom came up, and be- 
tween us we worked the 
squirrel into view, and downed 
him before he could dodge 
back. 

Trump was bugling again, 
so I slipped the squirrel in- 
to my game pouch and 
hustled for high ground and 
a likely stand. The baying 
grew louder; and suddenly a 
big buck rabbit bounded into 
view. I jumped my gun half 
up to my shoulder, and pulled. 
The fat buck collapsed mid- 
leap in my neatest shot of 
the day. 

“Got him!” I called, and 
went on. The dogs were per- 
forming with the consistency 
of skill and experience. I felt 

(Continued on page 83) 


The zigzagging rabbit 
had holed up beneath 


some washed-out roots 


We parked the car at the edge 
of a cornfield. Dad was first 
out, and the first to load up 
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IDDE-ZUMPITY-ZUMP! said the 

rain on the tarp. All through the 

long High Sierra night it pounded 

while Les and I cowered in our 
clammy sleeping bags. The bleak un- 
dertone of wind in the trees and the 
sullenly increasing roar of the rising 
Kings River had me _ uncomfortably 
wide awake at dawn. Bidde-zumpity- 
zump! What trout weather! 

Drops were splashing across the door 
of our shelter when I peered out, but 
most of them were wind-shaken from 
the surrounding trees. Through the 
thinning clouds I could glimpse the 
canyon’s walls towering on either side. 
The thought of hot coffee spurred me to 
dress, pull on what I hoped was a wa- 
terproof fishing coat, and kick the pro- 
testing Les awake. After all, this was 
my: first visit to the Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park, which lies east of Fresno, 
California, since the road had been 
driven up the gorge past Cedar Grove. 
Rain or no rain, I wanted to find out 


what damage the highway had done to 
the fishing. 

Years before, I had back-packed 
down the canyon wall to a tin-canless 
paradise inhabited by unsophisticated 
trout. Yesterday we had come in via 
a much-traveled highway, past miles 
of improved camp grounds. Back-pack- 
ing a few miles to where Roaring River 
entered the main stream, we tried com- 
peting with dozens of other anglers. 
Each pool had its quota of worm dunk- 
ers and spinner casters, and every riffle 
had its waders. We took three fish in 
three hard hours. Before the road was 
built the same water and time would 
have produced full creels. I wondered 
if the trout were still there and were 
merely kept down by the stumbling 
feet of the passing multitude. 


Midafternoon brought slate clouds 
swirling over the gorge. Droves of 
anglers, hikers, nature lovers, and just 
plain vacationists scurried down the 
trail ahead of the storm, while Les and 
I hastily erected our tarp shelter. With 
the rain and hail drumming overhead, 
we ate a cold supper and turned in. 

Now it was miserable morning but 
the rain seemed slacking. From under 
a giant deadfall I unearthed kindling 
and dry wood cached the night before 
and started the breakfast fire. The re- 
luctant Les emerged from shelter and 
headed toward the river for a kettle 
of water. He returned to report that 
the river was up a foot. 

“This roily water is as black as your 
coffee,” he gibed, handing me the kettle. 
‘““Must have been a cloudburst in either 
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the Paradise Valley or Bubbs Creek 
water shed upstream to raise the river 
that much. Well, one consolation, we'll 
have the stream to ourselves today. 
Man, it sure is snorting! Flies will be 
no good and we. haven't any bait. You 
wouldn’t let me bring salmon eggs or 
spinners. Maybe we can find a grub 
or two. If we take trout today it will 
be a miracle!” 

I agreed with him when, after break- 
fast, we had fought our way through 
drenching brush to what yesterday had 
been a friendly, songful riffle. Today it 
was a sullen, brutish rapid. The beaten 
green tops of willows bobbing along the 
shore told how high the water was 
above the regular August level. 

The clouds were pressing close to the 
tree tops again and the drizzle in- 
creased. Shivering and disheartened, I 
tried a few casts with a nymph while 
Les was kicking a rotten log apart 
for grubs. Among some sluggish scor- 
pions and centipedes, he managed to 
find two black-headed fellows and pre- 
pared to try them in a shore pool 
where a huge bowlder broke the force 
of the current. 

Meanwhile I fished my creeper deep 
—and lost it on an underwater snag. 
Scouting for any kind of bait along the 
shore, I plucked a bedraggled butterfly 
from under a broad leaf and put him on 
a bait hook minus his wings. The soft 
body fell off at the first cast. A cricket 
from under a deadfall lasted longer but 
enticed no strikes. Hoping a streamer 
would do the trick, I tied on a small 
Mickey Finn. After working it through 
several backwashes, I felt a nudge and 
set the hook. But the nudge was just 
another grasping snag, and my eager 
strike snapped the leader. 

While I spliced on another piece of 
gut and searched my fly book for inspi- 
ration, Les and the grubs were busy 
in the pool above. As I watched, my 
friend had a strike and landed a plump, 


ten-inch Loch Leven. Promptly we 
went in search of more rotten logs 
bearing grubs. Deadfalls were plenti- 
ful, but most of them were too solid to 
be kicked apart and the few soft ones 
were uninhabited except for very trucu- 
lent-looking scorpions. 

Suddenly I was fed up with the whole 
business. I hated the snarling river and 
the snagging brush and the drizzle that 
had soaked through my “waterproof” 
fishing coat. 

“Let’s get out of here,” I wailed. 
“The road has ruined everything, and 
the river is fished out. Besides, I want 
dry pants and hot beefsteak and a gal- 
lon of coffee. Let’s hit for camp and 
pack up.” 

“Just as soon as I clean this trout,” 
my partner agreed. “I'll keep him as a 
souvenir of the famous Kings River 
the finest fly stream in North America, 
as I have often heard you say.” 

Opening his pocketknife, he picked 
up the fish and slit its belly. Then he 
stopped and looked at his thumb. Some- 
thing orange and red was crawling on 
it. Oh, a ladybug. There were a few 
more in the trout’s stomach. 

“TI never tried to fish with ladybugs,”’ 
muttered Les, ‘‘but—Mac, have you got 
a No. 14 snelled hook?” 

Reluctantly I handed one over. I had 
no faith in ladybugs and I was get- 
ting colder by the. second. Impaling 
the insect through the thorax, Les 
cast to the swift edge of a pool and 
let the leader swing to the lee of a 
bowlder. After circling quietly for a 
few moments it twitched slightly. 
Les struck eagerly—and retrieved a 
naked hook. 

“I felt him tug!” jabbered my friend. 
“Gimme another bug, quick!” 

This cast went to the same spot. The 
leader disappeared, the line swung with 
the current and circled the small pool. 
A faint dip of the flexible rod tip, an- 
other dip ...a pause... and a fine 


They were wet through. Worse, the 


river seemed to be fished out. Yes, 


they’d had enough—until the one 


trout they’d caught gave 
Good 


By CHARLES McDERMAND 


them ideas. 


That log was rotten as 
could be, but McDer- 
mand wanted to try it 


ideas! 


rainbow took line in a sudden run, then 
splashed above the surface. 

“I gave him time for a taste and 
then he swallowed it,” shouted Les. 
“Look at him jump!” 

But I was paying no heed. I was 
getting busy with another ladybug in 
the pool below. Almost at once I felt 
a nudge and let the line go slack so the 
trout could swallow the bait without 
alarm. But no more nudges came and 
I reeled in a stripped hook. 

In the meantime my partner's rain- 
bow had managed to circle a snag and 
break the leader. I walked back to 
where Les sat dismally repairing his 
tackle and demanded another ladybug. 

“There are no more,” he answered. 
“We might have gotten some from that 
fish I lost, but I haven't seen any 
around here. We'll have to look for 
‘em.”” 

Reasoning that the insects had been 
floating downstream, -searched 
along the bank above for perhaps a 
hundred yards, circled a clump of brush 

and there they were! Literally thou- 
sands of them on the end of a log, a 
sluggish crawling carpet of rusty red 
and pale orange unable to fly because 
of the softly falling rain. Quarts of 
bait! But the fire-scarred timber on 
which they rested was jutting a good 
ten feet out over the surging river. 
Downstream lay a log jam, just wait- 
ing to jab its snags into a foolhardy 
fisherman. 

The ladybug log seemed none too 
solid when I kicked it experimentally; 
but the trouting fever suddenly burned 
away my usually highly developed 
sense of caution. 

I sidled out on the log. It wasn’t big 
enough to give a good leg grip. It was 
slippery. It was covered with charcoal. 
There were sharp knots to slide over. 
But gradually the ladybugs drew 
nearer. 

Then they were within an arm's 
length. Eagerly I opened a leader box 
and reached for them. Crack! My 
heart jumped, my body froze, and the 
river gurgled hungrily below. 

“There’s a big crack back here!” 
yelled Les. “That log is rotten all the 
way through!” 

Inching backward, scarcely daring to 
breathe, I watched the ladybugs recede, 
and the shore, that comfortably solid 
shore, grow closer. I was halfway 

(Continued on page 70) 
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WORK BENCH 


By WALTER E. BURTON 


Modify it to carry tools, 
toilet articles, or what not—and you 


Room not only for the gun but for 
all accessories; and also a trick 


latch that'll keep ‘em guessing! a will own a fitted bag to brag about 


| Mark positions of gun and accessories on 2 Each of the recesses you have outlined is 3 Fastening the sides. (Recess for oil can, 
bottom board into which they are to nest now hollowed to proper depth with a gouge here upside down, was later corrected.) 


5 Close-up of secret latch, consisting of a 7 The rear end of the dowel projects, push- 7 Cover box with leatherlike upholstering 
hinge, a spring, a dowel rod, and a screw button fashion, through a hole in the lid material, noting how corner seamsaremade 


9 Make your own handle from a bit of stout 10 Tack one edge of velveteen lining, then 11 Use articles the case is to carry to 
wire and a metal, wood, or plastic tube spread and tuck it into place, and glue hold lining in place while glue dries 
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LTHOUGH the case described 
here was built primarily for 
convenience and protection 
when carrying a target revolv- 

er to the range and back, it is really 
a conservation project that protects the 
gun at all times, and prevents the loss 
of hard-to-replace accessories. In these 
days of scarce firearms it pays the 
owner of a handgun to take the best 
possible care of it. One way is to keep 
it in a case that wards off blows and 
keeps out dirt. 

The case shown in the photographs 
holds a .22 caliber H. & R. Special 
target revolver, 150 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, a box of cloth patches, cleaning 
rod with removable tip, scratch brush 
to fit end of rod, can of gun oil, small 
screw driver, two or three dozen paper 
targets, thumb tacks to hold the targets 
in shooting position, and some cloth for 
general cleaning purposes—-with some 
space left over for odds and ends that 
the shooter may want to add at some 
future time. 

It is covered with leatherlike mate- 
rial obtained from an upholsterer, and 
its velveteen lining provides a rich 
background for the gun and acces- 


> 


4 Mortise hinges into lid and bottom, then 
remove them so that wood can be covered 


3 Corner pieces of brass or leather serve to 
reénforce the case and improve its looks 


12 Hinged lid partition permits access to 
latch mechanism and extra storage space 


sories. Although it looks like—and ac- 
tually is—a piece of high-grade luggage, 
it was constructed almost entirely of 
scrap materials. The secret lock is an 
interesting feature, but it could be 
omitted to simplify construction, if de- 
sired. 

You can spend a pleasant week or so 
of evenings building a case like it for 
your handguns. One case may be de- 
signed to hold more than one gun, if the 
builder wishes. The number, kind, and 
arrangement of accessories is a matter 
of personal choice. 


S A matter of fact, using the same 
A simple methods of construction 
but with slight alterations in dimens- 
ions and the arrangement of interior 
fittings, a case of this type can be used 
for carrying almost any kind of small 
articles. Fitted for toilet articles, it 
makes an excellent overnight bag. It 
can be a container for tools or sales- 
man's samples. Or, if you're a musician, 
you may need a new case for your pet 
saxophone, flute, or trumpet. 

Bottom and sides. First of all, get 
together the gun and all the gadgets 
you want to carry with it. Arrange 
these on a table top in a rectangle that 
is just a shade or two away from a 
square. Move the pieces about until you 
achieve a compact arrangement. This 
bit of table-top maneuvering will en- 
able you to mark off an area to ac- 
commodate all the things you want to 
carry. Allow about 15 in. all around, 
for a margin. 

Obtain a piece of soft wood *4 to 1 in. 
thick—-red cedar, white pine, poplar, 
cypress, or any other wood that is 
easily carved—and cut it to the size of 
the rectangle you laid out. You may 
have to glue narrower boards together 
to provide sufficient width. Rearrange 
the articles on this piece, and with a 
soft pencil outline all of them, as in 
photo numbered 1. 

Now cut recesses in the wood to cor- 
respond with the outlines (see photo 2.) 
In general, make each one as deep as 
half the thickness of the article to be 
accommodated, and of the same gen- 
eral shape. Thus if the gun grip meas- 
ures 11, in. at a certain place, make 
the recess °% in. deep. Holes for car- 
tridge boxes and similar objects can be 


ATCH MECHANISM 


comparatively deep, as long as enough 
of the object projects to be grasped. 
There are several ways of cutting the 
recesses. Those for cartridge boxes, oil 
can, and other thick articles are made 
by cutting all the way through the 
board with auger bit, saw, and chisel. 
Recesses for screw drivers, cleaning 
rods, and the like may be formed either 
with a curved chisel or with carving 
tools. 

By repeatedly fitting the objects into 
their respective recesses as the work 
progresses, you can obtain tailor-made 
fits. Allow enough clearance all around 
for the cloth thickness. Round all edges 
and corners over which the cloth will 
be stretched, and carve finger recesses 
so you can lift the gun out easily by 
grasping it near the butt. Finally, glue 
and nail a sheet of %-in. plywood or 
any thin wood or composition board to 
the bottom of the recessed piece. This 
closes all openings that were cut 
through. Smooth all board edges and 
make them square with the board sur- 
face. 

Dimensions given above and those to 
follow apply to the gun case shown in 
the photos. Of course you may vary 
them to suit your individual require- 
ments. 

For instance, a heavier gun might re- 
quire a deeper recess, in which case 
you would use a thicker board or glue 
two thicknesses together. 


IDES of the box (see photo 3) are 
pees of %-in. plywood or similar ma- 
terial 15%, in. wide. The board contain- 
ing the recesses measures 9!. x 12 in. 
Each side piece is cut % in. longer than 
the board edge to which it is glued and 
nailed, to allow for an overlapping joint 
at each corner. 

The lid. This is made by fastening, 
with glue and small nails, a 14, x 
10'; x 12%-in. piece of plywood to a 
frame made of strips % in. thick and 1 
in. wide. Ends of the strips overlap 
like those in the bottom part, and are 
glued and nailed. The edges of the lid 
must be flush and even all around with 
those of the lower part of the case. 

A good way of accomplishing this, 
if you have a circular saw, is to fasten 
strips to the recessed board whose 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Rod's dad looks over two mallards the nine-year-old marked down 


ENTALLY groping into foggy 

consciousness, I fuzzed out of 

a dream wherein I'd just 

knocked a fat mallard into a 
tailspin at eighty yards. 

“Hey, dad! Dad! Quit snoring. Is it 
time yet?” 

Like frost leaving a windshield in 
the blast of a heater fan, the situation 
cleared itself. There was young Roger, 
fully dressed, standing at my pillow— 
rarin’ to go on his first “real’’ duck- 
hunting trip. My gosh! Was it time 
to get up already? 

With practice born of years of early- 
morning reluctance to hit the deck, I 
stretched out an arm and fumbled into 
being a faint light on the dial of the 
electric sleep destroyer. The hands 
pointed to 1:25. The alarm was set to 
explode at 5. 

I thought twice, smothered an im- 
pulse to squelch the eager kid who was 
standing there, a Short shadow against 
the star-lightened bedroom window, and 
slipped from under the warm blankets. 

“Rod, it’s three and a half hours until 
getting-up time. Now before we wake 
up your mother, you slip out of your 
duds and climb back in your bed. I'll let 
you know when to get up.” 

“Yes, but daddy, I can’t sleep. I wish 
I had a shotgun.” 

Firmly I steered him down the hall, 
supervised his disrobing, tucked in the 
covers. “Now lie still, even if you can’t 
sleep,” I told him—and slumped wearily 
back into my own nest. 


GUN 


When the alarm finally 
whirred and I tiptoed in- 
to Roger’s room, he was 
soundly slumbering. But 
T’ll swear he was half 
dressed thirty seconds 
after I had aroused him 
and retreated down the 
hallway. The speed he 
showed when he hopped 
into his hunting breeches 
would have astonished 
his mother, whose strug- 
gles to get our offspring 
to school before the tardy 
bell is one of the two 
banes of her existence. 
The other one is a hus- 
band who arises regular- 
ly irregular before dawn 
to hunt or to fish. 

Well, after all, there’s 
a lot of difference be- 
tween a 5 a.m. alarm that 
opens an outdoors chap- 
ter, and an 8:30 bell 
which warns of another 
day of third-grade school- 
ing, or an 8 o'clock start 
to the office. So: 

“Hey, dad, come on. 
Hurry up. Deacon’ll be 
here before we're ready.” 

I was still yawning 
and shivering and trying to get organ- 
ized. In half-whisper I answered, 

“Sh-h-h! You'll wake up the whole 
family. Be right with you.” I was tuck- 
ing in the tails of my flannel shirt. 
“Rod, take a look outside and see if 
the weather's still clear.” 

I was packing my feet in wool when 
he reported back. “It’s snowing just 
a little bit. Will it be a good day 
for ducks?” 

“Rod, that’s a question I've been 
asking myself for fifteen years, of 
a morning, and I’ve never had the 
answer until the day was done. But 
I'll promise you, it'll be a good day 
for duck hunters! You can start 
carrying our things out to the porch. 
Careful of that gun case. And don’t 
forget your blankets. You'll prob- 
ably need ’em before the day’s over.” 


™ W DAD, I’m no baby. I won't 
get cold. I’m going to have a 
shotgun of my own when I'm ten. 
Oh, boy, I'll bet the old mallards’ll be 
flying today. Won’t they, dad?” 

I didn’t reply—but I hoped they 
would, for the sake of this little guy. 
His mother probably would have said 
there were dark circles under his 
eyes, but I noticed only that his dark* 
eyes were shining as I drank my 
coffee and he dabbled in his cereal, 
too excited to eat. 

Our hunt was to be a river float. 
Jump shooting. The kind of duck 
hunting which, with me, is_ tops. 


Deacon (he’s Lieut. Hagelin now) and 
Carol arrived on schedule, at 5:30. By 
the glow of our yard light, Deac and 
I loaded the big canoe atop their car 
and pulled the guy ropes taut, while 
Rod and Carol stowed the duffel in the 
trunk. Then Rod and I slipped into the 
house for a sleepy adieu—-and the car 
backed out of the driveway and headed 
into the gray of a December dawn. 


ORTY miles of pre-ration, snow- 

dusted pavement slid under the car. 
Then ten miles more of gravel road. 
And a few minutes before shooting 
time, we halted at a bridge—start of 
many a river float. 

Rod spotted them first. Deacon and 
I were unshackling the canoe and pre- 
paring to lift it into the green, clear 
stream when he yelled, “Hey, dad! 
Look. Ducks!” 

There they were—half a hundred mal- 
lards, looking for a cornfield in which 
to feed. Nothing new—-yet a sight that 
always raises my blood pressure a couple 
of points. A good omen. We hurried 
our loading of the canoe and prepared 
to bid good-by to Carol, another under- 
standing duck widow. Late in the day, 
my own wife was to meet us at a 
bridge twenty miles downriver. 

It must be tough to be filled to the 
fingertips with enthusiasm to hunt, and 
not be permitted to shoot because you’re 
“too little.”” To crouch unmoving on the 
cold planking of a canoe while urgent 
current carries the craft closer and 
closer toward a handsome greenhead 
—and by arbitrary command of elders 
be held frozen to your spot. You can’t 
see the quarry as it jumps with startled 


, snap that picture— 
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squawk. Nor can you have the primitive 
thrill of snatching your gun and mak- 
ing it roar its challenge to the red- 
legged dandy beating up and away from 
a cold river that’s suddenly become 
too hot. 

But it’s part of the education of a 
hunter, and it’s preliminary to the time 
when the youngster is big enough to 
absorb the healthy thrust of a shotgun 
against a shoulder. 

So Roger—halfway between infancy 
and adolescence—was planted on a life- 
preserver cushion squarely amidship of 
the big eighteen-foot canoe, abjured to 
silence and immobility, and fortified 
against the chill wind with a heavy 
woolen blanket, while Deac took the 
bow and I the stern. And there the little 
guy sat, black eyes aglow with an en- 
thusiasm which remains hardly less in- 
tense after years have made a hunt 
commonplace. My paddle thrust into 
the mud at the river’s margin. The 
canoe slipped into the push of the clean, 
cold water. Carol called, ‘‘Good luck!” 


ROM experience of many floats, Dea- 

con and I have worked out a formula. 
The stern crewman is noncombatant. 
His job is to guide the canoe, to keep 
the craft moving slowly with the cur- 
rent, hugging the right-hand shore, and, 
for safety’s sake, forgoing the pleasure 
of shooting. The gunner takes the bow, 
gun on safe but ready across his knees, 
commanding the river to the front and 
to the left—-for each of us shoots from 
the right shoulder. If the hunting is 
good, ordinarily we land and exchange 
positions after each of those high mo- 
ments of excitement wherein game 
draws shot. Otherwise we shift at each 
of the bridges or stop- 
ping points. As a rule, 
the shooting is fairly 
divided. A flip of a coin 
decides who mans the 
gun for the first trick. 

So: “Bring on them 


This account of a 
river-float duck 
hunt is prescribed 
reading for dads 
with a small son, 
and for those who 
once were boys 
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Right-handed gunners 
hug right-hand shore 


ducks!”" said Deacon. And, watching 
Rod, just for’ard of my knees, I could 
imagine the sparkle that lurked in his 
searching eyes as he gazed eagerly past 
Deac’s starboard scapula at the mov- 
ing river ahead. 


OR a time we drifted in a silence 

broken only by the quiet splash of 
the paddle, the gug-gug of current tug- 
ging at the roots and snags alongshore, 
and the continual background sigh of 
the northwest wind, crossing through 
the trees on the banks above us. Scan- 
ning the horizon, the sky, and the river 
in all directions, I noted that the bridge 


Lunchtime. Deac toasts the sandwiches while 
Rod and his gloves are warming at the fire 


had lost itself in a bend behind us, and 
nowhere was there a note of civilization, 
although we were in the heart of the 
corn belt, surrounded by farms, and 
within easy driving distance of several 
big industrial cities grown larger by 
war's demands, and scores of towns and 
villages. That contemplative mood was 
brief; for 

“Quaaack!” With a squawk of dis- 
may, a Slashing of strong wings, and a 
great splashing of water in a willow- 
grown rampart two canoe _ lengths 
ahead, a hen mallard towered straight 
toward the leaden sky. 

Deac moved fast—in fact, too fast. 
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His double 12, barking an echo to the 
squawk of the duck, wasn’t true on the 
target. Looking past him at the fast- 
retreating bird, I saw him swing for a 
second shot, and as his shoulder gave 
before the recoil, the mallard folded. 


ND Rod unfolded. His blanket 
erupted and he jumped to his feet, 
unmindful of the lurch of the broad- 
beamed canoe. “Yeow! We sure got 
him!” he hollered. Deac’s face, split in 
a Cheshire-cat grin, appeared over a 
shoulder. Steadying the canoe with a 
thrust of the paddle and biting off a 
sharp word before it escaped, I too re- 
laxed. Gosh, you couldn't get sore at 
such enthusiasm. 

“Remember, Deac, I'm the official 
picker-upper.”’ Rod was still talking. 

“O.K. Now just sit tight while I 
paddle down to the duck. And remem- 
ber, a good outdoorsman doesn’t move 
suddenly or stand up in a canoe.” 

“Yeah, dad—-I’m sorry I forgot. But 
boy, didn’t Deac mow that duck down! 
Mallard hen, isn’t it? Did you hear it 
quack? ... How far did you lead it, 
Deac? I sure wish I had a gun. Now— 
don't you pick it up. That's my job. 
I'll bet dad could have got him the 
first shot, though.” 

The canoe, by then, was abreast of 
the duck, and Rod leaned over and 
hauled it aboard, heedless of the icy 
water which dribbled down his sleeve. 
“Oh, boy, it’s a beauty. Wham, wham! 
Ka-splash! Mallard! When can I get 
a gun, dad?” 

“Well, Ken—it’s time to change.” It 
was Deacon, reminding me of our rou- 
tine. It'd be a good thing, too, to 
divert Rod from the excitement. In a 
few seconds we were moored against 
a willow, and Deac and I changed 
places, while Rod settled down in his 
windproof shelter once more. A cup of 


hot bouillon from a steaming bottle 
toasted our first success and sent us on 
the next lap full of confidence. 

The day was right for mallards. We’d 
seen half a dozen squadrons or pairs 
or singles flying overhead, fairly high. 
Now, however, a bunch of eight or ten 
suddenly appeared low over the tree 
tops to the north, evidently looking for 
a place to wet their feet. Rod spotted 
them as soon as Deac and I, and to his 
credit he sat perfectly still after giving 
us one low, warning “Ducks!” We were 
almost touching shore, and it was an 
easy matter for Deac to reach out and 
grasp a willow, holding us steady, while 
I fumbled my duck call into my mouth 
and gave a few squawks of greeting. 
The ducks—perhaps two gunshots dis- 
tant—-crossed the river; then, over the 
willows on the left shore, they wheeled 
and came back, directly toward us. 

Eight of ‘’em. Five drakes, three 
hens. On they came, seemingly blind to 
our ill-concealed canoe. Then, just as 
they rushed into range, the old boy in 
front suddenly flared, trying frantical- 
ly to correct his mistake. 


E WAS too late. Here was a chance 
H for both Deacon and me to shoot— 
for it was broadside. Almost as one, 
his double and my autoloader spat. 
Over the ribbed barrel I saw a big 
greenhead tumble. The sight shifted to 
another drake. I pulled the trigger, and 
as I did, I knew I was under the rising 
bird. One shot left. I touched it off, 
holding well ahead and over—and an- 
other greenhead came down, not in 
the water, but in the willows of the 
opposite bank. Meanwhile, Deac had 
been doing business too-—-and when 
the air cleared we found that the 
barrage had halved the flock. Three 
greenheads and a hen. 

“Hey, that 'n's gettin’ away! Quick, 


Deac. Go after him.”’ It was Rod again 
—and he was right. Aided by the cur- 
rent, one of the drakes was steam- 
boating downstream at full throttle. A 
shove of Deac’s paddle sent us in swift 
pursuit, as I stuffed three more shells 
into my gun. Fifty yards downstream, 
I threw a load of 6’s at the duck. He 
promptly dived. The canoe drifted on, 
with three hunters scanning the water. 
Almost abreast of us, I saw the green- 
head appear, close under the cut bank. 
My shot finished the uncompleted busi- 
ness. 


OGER was now behaving like a 
veteran. He flipped the heavy 
greenhead into the canoe, then, as we 
moved back upstream, he picked up a 
second and a third. 

“Well, where’s the other one?” I 
asked Roger. 

“I know. I marked him down. Right 
at the foot of that dead tree—the one 
that’s leaning. You have to mark ’em 
down, you know.” 

I was satisfied. Rod had remembered 
what I'd told him, much better than he 
remembers his spelling words, I’m 
afraid. The canoe stuck its nose into 
the soft mud of the shore. Rod hopped 
out and ran directly to the spot, like a 
well-trained retriever. 

“Here he is, dead as a mummy.” 
(Where that kid picks up his slang, I 
don’t know.) Mallard in hand, he re- 
joined us as we again changed places. 
Rod's boots were mud-covered, and he 

(Continued on page 49) 


It's all over but the telling, with 
Rod's sister Katie an audience of 
one. That gun is borrowed—and un- 
loaded. At left, Deac munches one 
last snack before calling it a day 
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Surely those deer antlers have been touched up with white crayon? No, sunlight shining at just the right angle on the velvet gave that trick effect! 


CREAM OF A GREAT WILDLIFE COLLECTION 


Jack Van Coevering has taken thousands of nature photographs in the 


last ten years. Asked to pick the best in the lot, he chose these eleven. 


They have never before appeared in any magazine. 


Van Coevering is wildlife editor of the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press—a job 


which enables him to spend much of his time in the outdoors. Some of the 


camera shots here reproduced, he says, are the result of happening to 


be at the right place at the right time. Others involved a combination of 


endless patience and hard work. 


JACK VAN COEVERING All are remarkable, each in its own way—as witness the photograph 


above. So turn the page, and feast your eyes some more! 
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A pair of honkers, wings set, ready to drop to the 
decoys. One of the wariest of all our game birds, 
the Canada goose manages time after time to elude 
all but the cleverest gunners. To the waterfowl 
hunter, his bugling seems the world's sweetest music 


Sharp-tailed grouse, on a midwinter day, looks warily out of one eye. 
To fly, or not to fly—that is the question. In recent years this fine 
bird has spread to Michigan, to the joy of the gunners of that state 


Ruffed grouse in zero weather. Not a spectacular picture, perhaps; but 
it shows clearly how the bird keeps warm by fluffing out its feathers. 
Note the size of the body, when so expanded, as compared with the head 
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Cottontail at the top of his flight, 
with all four feet off the ground— 
making tracks for safety! The bunny 
may havea low |. Q.; but "No brains, 
no headaches," you know. The lad 
who succeeds in knocking one over at 
a time like this has mastered his first 
lesson in how to kill a running deer 


Raccoon in his native habitat—the 
edge of a stream, where cat-tails 
grow in the muddy waters at the 
bend. He looks mild as a pussycat, 
but if your dog gets rough with him, 
watch that plucky ringtail fight! 
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Opossum backed against 
a rotten stump. Soon it 
will retire to the shelter 
of its den, and rarely 
show its face until win- 
ter is over. Here's a 
Southerner who's gradu- 
ally invaded the North, 
even to Michigan and 
Vermont. Oh, to have a 
nickel for each time he's 
been treed by a dog, in- 
stead of the raccoon the 
hunter hoped to bag! 


Welcome intruder! The camera- 
man was all set to photograph 
the cottontail crouching in the 
grass, when a cock pheasant 
walked into the picture. A mo- 
ment later it took off and, long 
tail streaming, leveled off with 
a harsh cuk-cuk, a cry that never 
fails to thrill whenever it is heard 
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Just look at that expression! Here's hoping this fawn, whose wondering eyes are 
full of the beauty of all outdoors, will live to reach voting age. Unfortunately, 
these dainty creatures are easy prey to winter famine; for in areas that are over- 
stocked, full-grown deer crop the browse so high the little ones can't reach it 


Booming prairie 


One look at this picture, and you know why ''sly"’ describes the 
fox. Anyone who's trapped him, or hunted him with hounds, will 
readily appreciate how hard it must have been to get a charac- 
ter study at such close range: for he’s as canny as they come 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
HARD WAY TO FIX A BOAT TOLD THIS WAY 


By SAM H. NICKELS, Carrizozo, N. Mex. 


SHANTYBOAT WAS TIED uP agove 
INCINNATI, ON THE KENTUCKY SIDE 
ONE OF THE GUNWALES HAD ROTTED : 
AND WAS BADLY IN NEED OF REPAIR. | [— 
BILL HAD NOTICED A LIKELY-LOOKING THERE'S 
PLANK IN A HUGE PILE OF DRIFTWOOD : TIMBER — SEE 
THE CURRENT 


CAUGHT AGAINST A PIER OF THE L.&N. 24 
BRIDGE AND HELD BY THE SWIFT CURRENT, > SUCK THAT BIG 
THE RIVER BEING NEAR FLOOD STAGE. ~ TREE UNDER! 
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DON'T PULL IN 

AHEAD OF THE 
PIER-WeE'LL BE 
SUCKED UNDER 
JLIKE THAT 


FROM NOW ON, 
i'M IN FAVOR oF 2x 


BUYING BOAT TIMBERS 
INWHEN WE NEED 'EM 
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*% ONLY FIGHTING DOLLARS COUNT . . . BUY MORE BONDS 


Beyond are other scenes... perhaps of that 
winding inlet, blue and silent... the big grey 
rocks topped with pines against the sky... 
the bass that smashed and fought like fury... 
“Man, oh man... when I get back!” 


In fox-hole or gun turret... or at bench, ma- 
chine or desk... we all have our “pin-ups”. 
Things we've enjoyed before and that we're 
going to enjoy again. Mental pictures that 
to each of us satisfyingly symbolizes the free- 
dom that America is fighting and working for. 


The fine motors that now go, and which for 
more than two years have been flowing from 
the Evinrude plant to all branches of our fight- 
ing forces, are designed to speed the day of 
Victory ... when pin-ups can become realities. 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Lovely pin-up girls a-plenty...but barrack a 

walls can’t hold all the pictures a soldier sees. = 
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When it’s mid-day in Mandalay 


IT’S FLASHLIGHT TIME 
IN AMERICA 


there’s 


you want. 


plants, 


Rod Without a Gun 


(Continued from page 40) 


stopped to scrape off the worst of the 
slime. I lifted him across the oozy 
margin of the river and into the canoe, 
Deac and I took our places, and we 
started downstream once more. 

The charm of a river float is in its 
variety, which the hunter who sits in a 
blind doesn’t get. Ahead of us, we heard 
the raucous voices of quarreling crows. 
“How about it, Deac? Want to waste a 
shell or two?” I stage-whispered. “Sure, 
go ahead,” Rod seconded. And “Well, 
I don’t think a dead crow is a wasted 
shell, even if shells are scarce,” said 
Deacon. 

So we drifted in silence toward the 
sound, and in a minute or so we could 
see them, a dozen or more, perched in 
the gaunt limbs of a giant elm, scolding 
at a larger shape which could be nothing 
but a great horned owl. The tree was on 
the opposite shore, not more than 300 
yards downstream. 

“We ought to be on the other side,” I 
suggested. 

“All right, let’s try to sneak across,” 
Deac agreed. 

I headed the canoe across current, and 
with as little movement as possible, push- 
ng against the shallow river bottom, 

ent the craft over the thirty or forty 
yards of open water. Downstream the 


fuss continued, for the crows were too 
much interested in their own sport to 
notice danger from the peaceful stream. 
Once we reached the left shore, the over- 


hanging trees and a slight bend in the 
river hid us effectively. 

Slowly, slowly we drifted closer. Rod 
sat like a statue. Deac, gun in hands, 
had his thumb on the safety. Using the 
paddle as a rudder, I kept the canoe 
close to the bank. Closer we rode. The 
cawing continued. 

Then, suddenly it seemed, we were in 
range. As I shoved the canoe clear of 
the concealing trees, Deac’s gun blazed. 
In a mad mix-up of wings, crows and 
owl left—but three of the black villains 
remained, and Rod had something else 
to tell his mother and his sisters and 
the kids at school. 

At noon we hauled out near a clear 
spot on the bank, built a fire, and ate 
our sandwiches and drank hot bouillon 
while Roger’s gloves, wet from his duck 
retrieving, were drying over the blaze. 
Then, with the satisfying snack under 
our belts, we got back in the canoe and 
shoved off—for more ducks. 

To tell the tale of each separate kill 
might be tiresome. It was one of those 
days when ducks were moving in. The 
ponds and potholes were frozen, and 
only the river gave them invitation—so 
we profited as the river bore us, bridge 
by bridge, to our rendezvous. In mid- 
afternoon the sun broke through, and 
squirrels, racing through the dead leaves 
or watching us curiously from the boughs 
of river-bank trees, made a bright con- 
tribution to the highlights and the shad- 


Bond would like you to have a 
dependable light for all your 

But right now, speeding Victory means we 
serve you as thoroughly as we have heretofore. First, 
scarcity of “* 
the urgent demand for Bond flashlight batteries by 
vital war industries. 

This means no Bond flashlights 
batteries for you. When peace comes, you’ll have all 
Bond Electric Corpora- 
tion, New Haven, 
of Western Cartridge Company. 


BOND BATTERIES ARE SPEEDING VICTORY 


Ear-marked for vital 
needs, much of our 
production is headed 
straight to shipyards, 
airplane assembly 
plants, and other war 
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flood of instant 
“*flashlight-time’”’ tasks. 
cannot 


critical’? materials. Second, there’s 


and mighty few 


Conn., Division 


SIZE 
“SERVICE 


ows. Once a mink scurried away from 


a drain tile. And Roger’s gloves were 
wet again, as the pile of ducks grew 
slowly. 

Half an hour ahead of schedule the 
last bridge loomed against the lowering 
sun, and under its long shadow we dis- 
embarked for the last time. Deac and 
I portaged the canoe up the steep em- 
bankment to the roadside, while Rod 
ferried the ducks and the duffel. A few 
minutes after the unloading was com- 
pleted, Rena and the girls arrived with 
the car—right on time. 

“Yea, mother! We had a wonderful 
time, and look at our ducks!” Roger 
greeted her, and all the way home he 
kept up his story, duck by duck, of 
the hunt. She, good sport that she is, 
smiled and nodded and prompted him, 
while Katie and Mary Jo listened eagerly. 

Three hours later a tired young hunter, 
glowing from a steaming-hot bath, was 
in his bed. 

“It was a good day for ducks—and 
hunters, too. Wasn’t it, dad? I guess I 
brought you good luck. And don’t for- 
get, I'm going next time.” 

“Yes, Rod. Now, good night.” 

“Good night, dad. Good night, mother. 
yee but it was a swell day!” 

Five minutes later, from his darkened 
bedroom, we heard: “Dad.” 

“What?” 

“When can I get a shotgun?” 

“When you’re ten years old, I hope,” 
I answered. And I wondered, then, when 
other, older hunters can put aside their 
Garands, their Springfields, their ma- 
chine guns and their carbines, and again 
cushion shotgun stocks against their 
shoulders. 
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TJACK O'CONNOR 


How and Why Accuracy 


HE SUBJECT of accuracy is at once 

one of the simplest in rifle literature 

—and one of the most complex. 

Boiled down to its essentials, it 
means causing the bullet to do the same 
thing each time and in the same way. 
The basketball player who tries each 
free throw a little differently never be- 
comes good at it. The pool player who 
is constantly experimenting with differ- 
ent ways of making spot shots never can 
depend on making them. 

So it is with accuracy in the rifle. Ac- 
curacy is simply another word for uni- 
formity. If a series of bullets all of ex- 
actly the same weight, with perfect 
points and bases, loaded in front of 
identical powder charges, were fired at 
precisely the same point of aim, from a 
barrel which vibrated uniformly, all the 
bullets would land in the same hole—if 
there wasn't any wind to gum things up, 
and if the aim hadn't been soured by 
mirage. ... If, if, if. 

It is these ifs which make the hunt for 
better and better accuracy as absorbing 
and at the same time as hopeless as the 
search for the fabled perpetual-motion 
machine. Men have written whole books 
about accuracy after having spent for- 
tunes and lifetimes in research. 

The ability of a certain rifle and load 
to shoot small groups is only part of this 
complex picture. To say that a rifle will 
deliver a group of 1% in. for each 100 
yd. of range doesn’t mean much unless 
that rifle will put that group to the same 
point of impact day after day. For the 


Last word in accuracy—.220 Swift with Enfield action, ideal fore-end, and stock by Al Linden 


varmint shooter and long-range big- 
game hunter it doesn’t mean much either 
unless the bullets are delivered along a 
flat trajectory curve. 

Certain old black-powder rifles were 
remarkable groupers, and even today it 
is difficult to shoot smaller groups than 
those delivered by special heavy-barreled 
target rifles like the .32/40 and the .38/55. 
However, the trajectories of those cali- 
bers were so curved as to make them 
practically useless for anything, in the 
game field, except short-range shooting. 

Let us look first at this business of 
shooting small groups. It depends on a 
uniformly burning powder charge de- 
livering a perfect bullet into a straight, 
uniformly bored and rifled and uniform- 
ly vibrating barrel. As any handloader 
knows, some loads simply will not shoot. 
Often % grain of powder will make the 
difference between fair accuracy and 
gilt-edge accuracy. 

Furthermore, a load which will shoot 


like nobody’s business in one rifle won't 
shoot well in another. If pressures are 
a bit too high the powder will not burn 
uniformly and accuracy will suffer. The 
same thing is true if pressures are a bit 
too low. A rifle with a smaller-than-nor- 
mal chamber or a tight bore will handle 
less powder than one with an oversize 
bore and a large chamber. 

A friend of mine who handloads for a 
1917 Enfield sporter gets good accuracy 
with loads which give poor accuracy and 
excessive pressures in my .30/06 Spring- 
field. His rifle has a large chamber and 
a groove diameter of .311, mine a tight 
chamber and a groove diameter of .308. 
My loads, on the other hand, do not 
work well in his rifle since he needs to 
drive bullets very fast to upset and seal 
that oversize bore. 

Bullets with soft cores and jackets 
will shoot well in almost any bore be- 
cause they upset to fill it, or swage down 
to fit it. Bullets with hard, heavy bases, 
with boattails, and with hard cores need 
to be the same size as the groove di- 
ameter of the barrel or they won't shoot 
well. For the best accuracy, bullets 
should be seated out barely to touch the 
lands, or almost to touch. Accuracy suf- 
fers if they are jammed hard into the 
lands, or if they have to make a long 
jump—as in the case of the short bullets 
in the long throat of the 7 mm. or deep- 
seated factory-loaded bullets (on ac- 
count of those too-short magazines) in 
the .257. 

Lead bullets, on the other hand, should 
be slightly larger than the bore, and the 
proper-size lead bullet for a groove di- 
ameter of .308 measures .311. 

Primers should give adequate and uni- 
form ignition; which explains why a lot 
of match stuff was loaded with corrosive 
potassium chlorate primers for years 
after noncorrosive primers were devel- 
oped. If you don’t believe this, try using 
a batch of too-weak primers and watch 
that accuracy go to pot. Let’s not for- 
get, either, to take into consideration the 
tension with which bullets are held in the 
necks, or whether cases are neck-sized 
only or full-length resized. At 100 yd., 
one of the most uniform-shooting rifles 
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You can't get an unchanging point of impact 
with a crooked barrel. Sukalle, the barrel 
maker, is straightening one that's newly bored 


I ever owned put bullets fired from full- 
length resized cases 1 in. to the right 
of those fired from cases neck-sized only. 

Many shooters firmly believe that any 
heavy barrel will outshoot any sporter- 
weight barrel, other things being equal. 
Consequently many of those characters 
go through life carrying around the 
darndest-looking clubs you ever laid 
your eyes on—monstrosities weighing 13, 
14, and 15 lb. Actually, those fearful can- 
nons are not necessary at all. Further- 
more, they are not practical under most 
field conditions. 

For prone shooting at woodchucks or 
the target, they are easier to hold steady 
since they bear down hard on the left 
hand with the left elbow directly under- 
neath. But in other positions they are 
too heavy for a man of ordinary strength 
to hold steady. 

A heavy barrel will compensate to 
some extent for poor bedding. It will 
also vibrate more uniformly with slop- 
pily loaded ammunition. Actually, though, 
a well-bedded barrel of medium or me- 
dium-heavy weight will shoot right 
along with bull guns, and a lot better 
than a bull gun with a poorly bedded 
barrel. My .257 on a Springfield action 
with a medium-heavy Buhmiller barrel 
and a good Linden stock weighs but 10% 
lb. with a Weaver 440 ’scope and Stith 
mounts. It shoots tight groups and set- 
tles down quickly in any position; yet I 
can carry it all day long. You couldn't 
run fast enough to give me a heavier 
rifle if I had to carry it on foot—unless 
you threw in a gun bearer. On the other 
hand, it takes a very good shot with a lot 
of patience to discover that my 101-lb. 
257 Springfield is any more accurate 
than my wife’s little .257 Mauser, which 
weighs slightly less than 7% lb. with a 
330 ’scope. 

Another aspect of accuracy is the 
ability of a rifle to deliver its group to 
the same center of impact day after day. 
What moots it if the groups are small if 
they wander hither and yon under vari- 
ous conditions of holding and of heat and 
moisture? Many a miss on varmints and 
even on big game has come from a 
changing point of impact. That is where 
the bedding of the fore-end and the way 
the wood in the blank was cut come in. 


Show me a rifle fore-end with the grain 
of the wood running parallel to the bar- 
rel and I'll show you a rifle that will 
change its point of impact, warping 
away from the barrel and lowering it, or 
warping up against the barrel and rais- 
ing it. 

A beautiful 7 mm. I once had changed 
its point of impact as often as a fickle 
woman changes boy friends, often shoot- 
ing a foot away from where it shot the 
last time I used it. It practically drove 
me nuts and I finally swapped it off. 
Many a fine buck has been missed be- 
cause the point of impact has changed. 
I have even rifles with fore-ends 
warped up against the barrel so hard 
they still shot much too high with the 
lowest adjustment of the rear sight. 

One way to get around this is to have 
the barrel “float’—not touch the fore- 
end anywhere—or “semi-float,”” touching 
the barrel channel only a few inches in 
front of the receiver. Either remedy is 
equivalent to knocking the baby in the 
head to make it quit crying. The late 
A. G. Minar bedded his barrels tight 
along the entire channel with an upward 
pressure of about 4 lb. just back of the 
fore-end tip. Alvin Linden, the famous 
“Ole Scratch” of Bryant, Wis., and the 
man who has probably devoted more 
time than anyone else to the study of 
the effect of stocks on shooting, frees his 
barrels at the bottom of the channel, 
but clips them tight with the edges. 
Then, just back of the fore-end tip, he 
beds them tight with an upward pressure 
of 4 lb. or so. 

Exceedingly important is the fact that 
Linden always uses blanks cut so that 
the grain runs diagonally to the barrel. 
This weakens the fore-end, so that it 
cannot warp up hard against the barrel. 
The best British stocks for bolt-action 
rifles are made from blanks so cut. 

If I seem to dwell on this at great 
length, I do so because it is very im- 
portant. I have seen gun nuts cuss cer- 
tain cartridges because they changed 


seen 


center of impact, when the fault lay en- 
tirely with the way the stock was laid 
out. A good, well straightened, stiff, uni- 
formly bored and rifled barrel is essen- 
for a 


tial; crooked barrel will unkink 


Ernie Miller, the Montana guide and outfitter, 
kibitzes while Al Ronstadt of Washington, D.C.., 
checks up on a Pope-barrel .22 with 10X ‘scope 


as it heats up and the group will “walk.” 
At least nine tenths of all the head- 
aches from changing center of impact 
come, not from the barrel, not from the 
cartridge, but from the stock. 

The accurate rifle must shoot a small 
group and it must keep that group in the 
same place—not only from the bench 
rest, but in the field under varying po- 
sitions, holds, and sling tensions. This 
demands fair barrel weight, a front sling 
swivel which has no direct connection 
whatever with the barrel, and a good 
deal of intelligent effort on the part of 
the shooter to hold uniformly. A rifle of 
9 or 10 lb. will shoot more uniformly 
than a featherweight, but I have never 
seen any pay-off with those 14-lb. mus- 
kets. 

Further, it does absolutely no good to 


‘Scope reticules and special targets which fa- 
cilitate accuracy tests. |. Medium cross hairs, 
for big-game hunting, shown against 6-in. bull 
with 4-in. white center. 2. Inverted T-target 
with vertical bar apparently same width as the 
flat-top post. 3. Lee ‘floating’ dot centered 
on 2-in. white center of black bull. 4. Fine 
cross hairs against a bull with a white cross 


have an accurate rifle unless the sights 
are capable of taking advantage of that 
accuracy. 

Suppose you purchase a medium-heavy 
barrel for an accurate cartridge, then 
screw it into a good bolt action, and 
have an ace stocker slap a wonderfully 
bedded stock on it. That rifle will be 
capable of gilt-edge accuracy, but if you 
fit it with a big gold front sight and a 
punk Rocky Mountain rear you'll still 
get groups of 3 or 4 in. at 100 yd. and 
6 or 8 in. at 200. 

However, equip the same 
good receiver sight with a disk and a 
well-blackened front blade, and you'll 
cut those groups on half. Equip it with a 
good 3X hunting ‘scope, shoot at a target 
which minimizes errors of aim, and you'll 
cut those groups down to 1 or 1% in., 
with many even smaller. Go whole-hog 
and get a 10X target ’scope with fine 
cross hairs or a Lee dot, and you'll cut 
those groups down still more. 

Actually, the weak link in this busi- 
ness of putting them all in one hole, with 
the best modern cartridges in a well- 
bedded rifle, is still the guy behind the 
gun. Even with ace sighting equipment 
there is still some error of aim, and 
there always will be as long as we're 
human beings. 

Accuracy doesn’t mean much to the 
jump shooter of white-tail deer in the 
woods within 100 yd., of course. Once I 
knew an old Texas cowman who was an 
enthusiastic white-tail hunter. The day 
before the season opened we were shoot- 
ing at a target against a hillside near his 
ranch house. 

“Look, Tom,” I said when I saw the 
results of his shots, “that .30/30 of yours 
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RAPPERS 


Big demand and High Prices 
for all kinds American Furs, 
Trapping pays big this year. 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
DEAL DIRECT 


World’s largest —_ ers attend 
Big Taylor Sales. This enables 
your FURS to reach market by 
most direct route...means more 
money, quickly for your furs. 


Ship Your Furs to 
F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
DEPT. 26 ST. LOUIS, 2, MO. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 


Remington Auto. Shotgun, 12 ga. 20” Cyl. line New oot. 7 
Same Gun as above with Special Choke.......... 

7.62 mm Russian Ctges., M.P. Bullet (new stock) box 5 40 
New Cartridge Clips for 7. 62 Russian Rifle, each.... .25 
303 British Cartridges, Metal Point Bullet, box...... 1.50 
New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic............ “ 

New Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic... 
Regulation Holsters, .45 auto, 1911 Model. 
Other Colt Magazines and Barrels, New. Advise Wants. 
° WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH e 


Send 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. (82 Deposit C.O.D.’s.) New York 


Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
up to 40%. Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG:—warm, water repellent, windproof, Roomy. Built for big 
men. Air mattress pocket. Large sheiter half, Rolls compactly. 
A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
bags for Civilian use may not be available long, Write TODAY 
for FREE literature. ALL, BAGS MONFYBACK GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


312 S.W. Third Ave., Portiand 4, Oregon 


“For personal | security and financial 
independence — buy War Savings 
_ Bonds and Stamps today! 


THE 


GRAHAM'S transforms rustiest guns 


into new fire-arms in minutes NO 
HEATING-—Not a paint. Cold chemicals 
blue guns tools with split-second 
response on . Color con 

1 for patching. pisto blue to black 
MAS. CHAS. ASKINS. in Amer, Experts, 
Authority: ‘‘Excellent deep blue, Surpris- 


ing speed.’ 
GENEROUS PACKAGE 
At outstanding Sporting Goods and 
Hardware Stores everywhere. 
Avoid imitations Your sealer has 
the genuine MILITARY GUN 
ASK FOR IT BY FULL NAME 
GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO. 
2749 Fenwick Ave., Baito. Md. 


GRAHAM'S MILITARY 


HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully il- 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts on 
all phases of rifle, 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Ballis- 
tic tables, angles of 
elevation, small bore 
records, world’s rec- 
ord fish and a wealth 
of interesting dato. 


REFUNDED ON YOUR 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE 


is shooting 114 ft. to the right at 100 yd!” 

“Well,” he drawled, “the way I figger 
is that about half the time them so-and- 
so’s run to the right!” Old Tom regu- 
larly killed his two bucks each year with 
that cockeyed shooting rifle, and the fact 
that it shot to the right and took a 10- 
gallon hat to cover its group at 100 yd. 
didn’t handicap him much. 

On the other hand, if he had been 
shooting at longer ranges or at smaller 
animals—say hawks or chucks—his old 
.30/30 would have been about as useful 
| as a handful of rocks. 

On big game at long range the best 
|}aeccuracy is highly useful. A few years 
|ago a friend of mine, a former mem- 
ber of the Dewar Cup team, took a .270 
equipped with a Fecker 10X 'scope on an 
antelope hunt. Far down a rocky road 
by a Forest Service sign stood a big 
|buck. The ranger who was with my 
|friend told him the buck was \ mile 
away because he had checked the dis- 
|tance to that sign with an automobile 
| odometer. 

This antelope hunter, a scientific and 
calculating character, lay down, got into 
| his sling, figured out the bullet fall at 
| 450 yd., gave his 'scope the proper num- 
ber of clicks, and held the fine cross 
hairs (which cover a lot of antelope at 
that distance) right on the shoulder. He 
| squeezed the trigger—and after a decent 
interval the antelope went down, both 
front shoulders broken. 

That was a combination of a first-rate 
| rifle, fine sighting equipment, a lucky 
knowledge of the exact range, and a cool 
and scientific shot. If his rifle had not 
had grouping ability, though, he could 
not have connected. With a really ac- 
curate rifle and a good ’scope it is as 
easy to kill a standing deer at 400 yd. as 
it is to kill one at 200 with a less accurate 
rifle and less exact sighting equipment. 
I have seen two bucks killed at between 
600 and 700 yd., and one killed at a good 
800 yd., with a combination of about 50 
percent luck and 50 percent skill. How- 
ever, I'm against those prayer shots. It’s 
better to stalk closer. 

It is on varmints that the best ac- 
curacy pays off. A prairie dog, a crow, a 
Cooper’s hawk-—all are small 
marks. Even a perfectly held rifle with 
minute-of-angle accuracy and the best 
sighting equipment will deliver a lot of 
misses on targets that small at 200 yd. 
A rifle that would shoot % minute-of- 
angle groups would cut those misses in 
half. 

You hear of citizens who never miss 
a crow under 350 yd. I have never seen 
a rifle that accurate, much less have I 
seen a rifleman who could hold that well 
consistently. Before witnesses I once 
knocked a Cooper's hawk off a post at 
385 yd. with a .257. I'll never forget that 
shot, but I can forget a crow I have 
wobbled off of and missed at 150 yd. be- 
fore you can say knife. Jack rabbits or 
woodchucks furnish much larger tar- 
gets, and because they often sit up they 
offer more latitude in elevation. A man 
who can hit crows at 150 yd. consistently 
can get chucks or jacks at 300. 

A coyote is about 8 in. thick from the 
top of its back to the bottom of its chest. 
I can kill a standing coyote at long 
ranges, because my own errors of aim 
are usually horizontal rather than ver- 
tical and the coyote offers a lot of lee- 
way. Still, if one is to allow 1 in. for 
each 100 yd. of range for error of aim, a 
rifle which doesn’t group into 1 in. per 
100 yd. isn’t much of a long-range coyote 
rifle. Even a big white-tail deer—which 
offers a large and substantial target, 


compared with a jack rabbit or even a 
coyote—is surrounded by large areas of 
atmosphere and is darned easy to miss 
at long range unless the rifle is an ac- 
curate one with precision sights. 

This little essay is all ABC stuff, un- 
complicated with discussions of powders 
and the way they burn in relation to var- 
ious bullets, of barrel contour, of case 
shape and capacity, or any of the other 
more esoteric aspects of putting bullets 
all in one hole. After all, OutTpoor Lire 
is a family journal designed to be read 
aloud around the fireside, and if I get 
too technical the boss will throw me out 
on my ear, 


SHORT SHOTS 


© The old saying that there are numer- 
ous ways to deprive a kitty of its hide 
holds true when it comes to shooting. 
Last September we ran a picture of the 
steps in converting .30/06 cases into Var- 
minter cases. Previously we mentioned 
the good bullets Fred N. Barnes hed 
made out of copper tubing. One of the 
latest stunts is the manufacture of .22 
caliber jacketed bullets from .22 caliber 
rimfire cases. Those I have seen look 
very nice, and correspondents who have 
used them say they have driven them to 
around 4,000 foot seconds in Swifts and 
Varminters with good accuracy. 


@® What a sharp point does for the 
ranging qualities of a bullet is shown by 
the ballistic dope for the 100-gr. pointed- 
expanding spitzer .257 bullet which was 
loaded by Winchester befo’ de wah and 
will be loaded again. The conventional 
blunt-nosed .257 bullet weighing 100 gr. 
gets to 100 yd. traveling at 2,550 foot 
seconds, to 200 yd. at 2,260, and to 300 
yd. at 1,970. Figures for the pointed- 
expanding bullet are 2,610 at 100 yd., 
2,380 at 200, and 2,150 at 300. Dope is 
from Mert Robinson, Winchester ballis- 
tics engineer, and so far as I know this 
is the first time it has been relayed to the 
public. 


® Lads who order reloaded ammunition 
from “custom handloaders” should be 
doggoned sure that the citizen who has 
set himself up as a loader knows his 
stuff. I have had a good many complaints 
from those who have bought ammunition 
which, though of the correct caliber, 
would not chamber in their rifles. All 
reloaded cases, even for bolt-action rifles, 
should be full-length resized if they are to 
be fired in another rifle. Cases fired in 
lever-action rifles should be resized full 
length even though they are to be fired 
in the same rifle, since lever actions do 
not lock at the head and the cases 
stretch. 


@® Men and boys expecting to join any 
branch of the armed services will find 
the three marksmanship booklets pub- 
lished by Mossberg not only interesting 
but helpful. They are guidebooks to rifle 
shooting, giving valuable preparatory in- 
struction and making the reader familiar 
with essential principles. Members of 
militia reserve units and civilian-defense 
organizations also will profit from study 
of these booklets, as will sportsmen who 
are hardly more than novices at big- 
game hunting. 

These booklets are free, and obtain- 
able on application to O. F. Mossberg & 
Sons, Inc., 35611 St. John St., New He- 
ven, Conn. Titles are: Guidebook to 
Rifle Marksmanship, 23 Questions and 
Answers About Pre-Induction Training 
in Use of Small Arms, and Gyrene’s 
Companion.—Jcck O’Connor. 
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Buck for a Bowman 
(Continued from page 23) 


position. Now I could see the buck, and 
he had a fine rack of antlers. He acted 
wary and suspicious, pausing, sniffing 
the the air, ready to clear out at the 

ghtest sign of danger. During these 
first moments he was so cloaked by 


shrubs or trees that a shot was im- 
possible. I half drew the bow several 
times as he came closer. The suspense 


was getting me, and I had to fight an 
impulse to yell and end it. 

Finally the buck decided that all was 
well and started for the road. He turned 
down it, quartering away from me. I 
decided this was as close as he would 
come. For the next moment or two, 
what happened is blurred in my memory. 

I know that I drew that first arrow to 
a full draw, and I felt the recoil of the 
bow. The buck hit the road nose first, 
kicking like mad. I hauled another 
arrow from my quiver and put it in 
the same spot—the neck. I shot twice 
more, both arrows clearing his back by a 
slight margin. Then I came to myself, 
and ran up to the kicking buck to finish 
the job. I fired my fifth and sixth arrows 
at close range. I doubt that from my 
first to the last arrow more than a 
minute had passed. 

The first arrow had struck just ahead 
of the shoulder on the left side, traveled 
diagonally up through the neck, and 
came out on the right side next to the 
jaw. It was buried to the feathers. The 
second shot entered almost at the top 
of the neck and came out through the 
brisket. The first had broken a small 
piece from the vertebra, cut the jugular 
vein, and severed practically all the 
muscles in the neck. The second had 
hit him when he was lying on his side. 

The last two arrows had passed com- 
pletely through the neck and hindquar- 
ters, splintering the hip and part of the 
lower vertebra. They were unnecessary, 
but I hadn’t known that, and was taking 
no chances. No rifle bullet could have 
walloped harder or more lethally than 
those arrows. 

For the next hour I acted like the 
witless person my fraternity brothers 
had accused me of being. I kept losing 
things. During the gutting I misplaced 
my knife and lost my exposure meter. 
After the buck had been dressed I paced 
off the distance. It was thirty-five yards 
from where I had stood to the deer. 

My bow is a 70-pound American flat- 
bow design, made of osage orange. 
There is aluminum tubing in the handle 


BUY A LICENSE! 
lt will be your badge of sportsmanship. 
It will show that you are doing your 
bit in the vital work of conservation. 


to allow it to be broken down. I made 
it myself, and in part the design is 
riginal. My arrows are 27% inches 


from nock to rear barb of the broad- 
head, with head three inches long, and 
made of spring steel. 

When I rolled up to the 
house with my buck, and my 
aw the wounds made by the 
eads, there were no more gibes. 
Knowing what my arrows did, I'll 
defend the longbow against all comers. 
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WEAVER 
CHOKE | 


$975 
including 

any two choke tubes 

Choice of six quickly 

interchangeable tubes. 


Available from dealers or 
from the W. R. Weaver Co. 


Qu the Deserts of 


ZZ boys in North Africa 


Z ASS had many a fascinating experience 
4 


and many an opportunity to compare 
their own weapons with those of the 
natives. The long, ornate rifle of the 
Arab, for example, made the acquaint- 
ance of the business-like American 
sniper’s rifle equipped with its Weaver 
Scope. 

Weaver Scopes have been helping 
to fight the war on many fronts; in 
the hands of keen-eyed American 
snipers, they have 
whizzing bullet into the heart of an 
enemy of America. If you are unable 
to buy a Weaver Scope—that’s the 
reason! 


WEAVER 


If your dealer does not have the Weaver Scope 
you want, write us; we may be able to locate 


one for you. 
' Made in El Paso, Texas, by W. 


guided many a 


Scopes and Chokes 


R. WEAVER COMPANY 
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New Desig 


Modernize Your Gun! Improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


_SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs. 2850 N. Clark St., 


CUSTOM BUILT 
for FUTURE 


* When the 
you'll want 
COMP ASS - 1 new 1 lel in 

rporatin Hu wartime 


nprovements 
HULL c0., 0. Box 246-P!, WARREN, OHIO 


last shot is fired 
a Ht 


Dept. C-1, Chicago, Ill. 


ing. Canada requests send 25c 


Circular on ‘‘Pacific"’ 


RIDGE RE-LOADING 
Our Catalog-Hand c s 
about fascination of making your 

own ammunition Complete informa- 


tion illustrated) on everything per- 
taining to guns. Send 20c for copy. 
The 20c partially covers cost of publishing and mail- 


Reloading Tool FREE. 


plit ‘Second ACTION 


SURE SHOTS-DEAD | BIRDS 


Marksmen know the importance of split- 
second ACTION—it means BULLS-EYES 
on targets or KILLS on game. Don't be 
content with misses or lost birds. Enjoy 
Split-Second ACTION from your pistol, 
rifle or shotgun and set new records with 


GUNSLICK 


The SUPER LUBRICANT 


Used and recommended by outstanding sportamen. GUNSLICK 
is not an oil—but a super lubricant of velvet amoothness. Prevents 
leading and | metal fou ng 
for accurate shoot 


Get "MASTER" Gun Cleaning KIT 


OUTERS 


Dept. OL-1 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 


—gives sweet trigger pull so necessary 


Book tells 
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got under my feet, and every last stick 
I stepped on was crackling dry. But I 
had to hurry. The bull was going up 
and away to the right, the wind was 
for me, and maybe he’d mistake the 
noise I made for another elk. At that 
altitude—around 11,000 feet—-breath was 
hard to get. Already I was panting like 
a donkey engine, but I managed to reach 
the edge of a narrow canyon--and there 
on the far side, heading briskly toward 
the upper timber, walked the bull! 

I dropped to one knee and tried to get 
the post of my Alaskan centered on that 
tan shoulder, but my heavy breathing 
wobbled it over the whole animal. There 
was but one thing to do—wait until I 
steadied. Through the ’scope I watched, 
noting the easy stride, the proud bearing 


of the great head. But 
he had reached the 
timber. It was now or 
never. Taking a deep 
breath, I whispered, 
“Miss Willie, this 
one is on you,” and 
squeezed the trigger. 

Wham! The rifle 
crash shook the can- 
yon. The bull spun 
around, seemingly be- 
wildered, slid a few 
feet, and started to run down the rock 
slide. Quickly I pulled off another shot at 
his neck. He made a great jump into a 
patch of scrub timber—-and disappeared. 

He’d shown no real sign of being hit, 
but I felt he was in trouble. How I got 
down the steep slope and up that slid- 
ing shale to the other side of the canyon 
I don’t remember, but I’m sure I was 
there in seconds. However, the bull was 
not in sight. No tracks in the slide rock, 
of course———And then I saw him. That 
last jump with the resulting slide had 
carried him down thirty yards to where 
he was lodged, stone dead, in the heavy 
brush. 

Wes had heard the shooting and was 
up there before I had fully recovered 
a whale of a lot of lost oxygen. It wasn’t 
until we had dragged the elk into a good 
draining position that we made a star- 
tling discoverey—the bull had antlers 
only on one side! I had been too ex- 
cited to notice that before I shot. With 
its mate the antler would have made a 
splendid trophy, for it was a heavy six- 
pointer; but fortunately I wasn’t hunt- 
ing heads. Examination proved that 
both shots carried a lethal wallop. One 
220-grain slug, probably the first one, cut 


Jackson Hole Jackpot 


(Continued from page 17) 


through five inches above the heart, the 
second one at the base of the neck. 

John arrived in time to help us cover 
the bull with boughs to keep out the 
sun and marauding insects. He also in- 
sisted on cutting off the head entirely, 
pointing out that spoilage often begins 
at the base of the neck. Then, in the 
fading light, we hiked down the slide 
to our horses. There was the fresh, 
strong smell of a mountain evening as 
the horses picked their way through the 
giant firs. 

“Wednesday,” I quoted, “get an elk.” 
I wore the grandfather of all grins. 

It was late when the tethered horses 
at camp whinnied a welcome. The cook 
tent was aglow, and the stove heavy 
with hot foods. Hortense knew well the 
hunter’s appetite! “But for the lack of 
a gun,” she remarked as we sat down 
for dinner, “we'd be eating moose liver 
right now.” As she stepped to the stream 
for water just at twilight, she explained, 
a bull moose lumbered up, stood peering 
at her not twenty yards away, then 
splashed off downstream. 

“We came all this way for a moose,” 
spoke Wes in apparent anger, “and you 
let him get away! At that distance, if 
you'd had your wits about you, you could 
have killed him with the water bucket.” 

“I would have,” snapped Hortense, 
“but the horns were 
small.” 

So the moose were 
here! Even after a 
hard day I could 
hardly sleep from ex- 
citement. 

The horses were 
saddled before I was 


routed out of bed, so when a tower of 
flapjacks had been inhaled we were 
ready for the hunt. Thursday—moose 
day, according to the schedule. Well, 
it was a beautiful day. The pines were 
hushed, and a soft coating of frost 
clung to the tall grasses. Our trail led 
along the meadow at timber’s edge, for 
John hoped to find an old bull nibbling 
breakfast on the willows. 

Three hundred yards from camp a 
crashing in the timber brought us up 
short. Two cow moose disturbed in their 
beds loped casually away, and shortly 
we saw two more, one with twin calves; 
but no sign of a bull. “Guess we're half 
an hour too late,” said John. “The old 
boys have gone back into the timber 


for the day.” Hardly were the words 
out of his mouth when he checked him- 
self. “Wait! Look over there across the 
meadow.” Just grass, as far as I could 
see. “He’s lying down; you can see the 
sun glint on his horns.” Sure enough 
the slanting light bounced off his armor 
like two huge reflectors. 

He was a good 600 yards away, and 
no cover between us. We could only 
continue on to the end of the meadow—- 
at least two miles—cross over, and come 
down on the far side, under cover of 
timber. That would take a good hour. 
Would the bull leave the meadow by 
then and bed down in the timber? A 
long chance. Let’s go! Years later we 
reached a neck of timber, where we left 
the horses. We crawled on hands and 
knees the rest of the way to the clear- 
ing—and the bull wasn’t there. Well, 
you put a nickel in the slot, pull the 
lever, and the cherries just don’t match 
up, that’s all. 

We headed now for deep timber, hop- 
ing to find an old boy off guard; but 
down pines and firs littered the forest 
floor, and the going was noisy. Twice 
we heard snorting and breaking brush 
ahead, but not even a glimpse of a 
black hide. 

“Some big bulls often hang out over 
by Jay Creek,” John said finally. “Let’s 
head over that way and late this after- 
noon come back to the meadow. The 
moose will be in feeding again.” In an 
hour we crossed our trail of yester- 
day. Before’ long a cow moose and her 
calf gave us a start as we routed them 
out of their beds, and a few minutes 
later we spied a young bull at the edge 
of a park. “Pretty small head,” whispered 
John. “But this is your last day. 
Want to take him?” 

I hated to go back without a 
moose, but ... no sir! 

So John grunted at the bull, and 
a moment later he was gone. 

In another half hour the terrain 


became familiar. We’d come out this 
way the day before. We could see ravens 
circling in the sky ahead. “Something 
dead over there,” said John idly. We 
pushed on—and there in the clear, feed- 
ing on the carcass of an elk, was a 
giant grizzly! 

At that sudden face-to-face encounter 
John’s horse reared back, almost unseat- 
ing him, and he couldn't get his rifle out 
of the scabbard. Somehow I managed to 
get off, plucked out Miss Willie, and 
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promptly fell flat on my face over a log. 
The sling caught on a dead branch. I 
wrenched it free—just in time to see the 
bear’s fat rear end fading into timber. 
In my panic, my finger was groping for 
the safety of my shotgun, which is in a 
different place! 

For an hour we tried to track the bear 
iown, but he seemed to have no busi- 
ness keeping him in North America, so 
once more our attention turned to moose. 
We could just make the meadow now 
it the right time. And it did seem right! 
Twelve cows and calves were feeding 
right out in the open. But no bulls in 
sight. The shadows were growing long. 
Maybe I should have taken that small 
bull. We lay quietly watching. Down to 
the right, several’ hundred yards away, 
I saw a movement. A black shape de- 
tached itself from the shadows with 
cautious steps. 

John saw it too. 
he whispered. “Let him get 
open before you shoot.” 

The bull stood there for a moment, 
testing the air with his great hooked 
nose, then stepped into the meadow. He 
was less than 200 yards distant, and I 
held right on his neck. The Yellowstone 
Valley thundered as Miss Willie spoke. 
The bull staggered and went down. A 
beautiful bull, rolling in fat, with per- 
fectly balanced palms and a spread of 
nearly fifty inches. 

“Thursday—get a moose.” T was as 
thrilled as a child on circus day! 

Wes had packed in the elk when we 
arrived in camp, and in the morning 
the moose was quartered—a man-size 
job. It was past noon before we were 
loaded and on the homeward trail, which 
took us through Two Ocean Pass on the 
Continental Divide. Here, according to 
recent discoveries, fish can and do cross 
over from Western to Eastern waters. 
Daylight had long since gone when we 
reached the ranch house, where Les and 
Herb, just in from California, greeted us. 

They wanted to hear all about our 
hunting trips; but the season on ducks 
and geese was to open next day, so it 
was early to bed for all hands. Dawn 
found us near a haystack a long throw 
from the Snake, setting out geese silhou- 
ettes. By late afternoon we had our 
geese, great gray Canadas that weighed 
a dozen pounds or more apiece. And we 
had mallards too, thanks to a weight- 
reducing belly crawl or at least a hands- 
and-knees approach to every slough and 
pothole we hunted. 

Yes, and we got cutthroats too, though 
once a trout rose so suddenly that I 
jerked my Coachman right from under 
him and hung it on a willow tree. 

“Saturday—ducks and geese and trout 
fishing.” What a day! 

The station wagon was overflowing as 
we took off next morning for Lander, 
Wyoming—Louise and John Turner, Mr. 
Mapes (Louise’s father), Herb, Les, and 
I. For most of us it was to be the first 
antelope hunt, and enthusiasm ran high. 
“Hope you brought plenty of ammuni- 
tion,” cautioned John belatedly. “You'll 
need it.” 

“One shot, one antelope,” Herb boasted. 
“But I brought along fifteen just in case.” 

‘A dollar you wished you'd brought 
more,” said John. Golly, I thought, is 
he kidding? Nothing is that hard to 
hit! Little did I know. 

3y late afternoon we pulled into Mr. 
Kirk’s sheep ranch. Mrs. Kirk had din- 
ner waiting—moose roast, home-raised 
vegetables, and choke-cherry jelly. In the 
huge den of this gracious log house were 
trophies of nearly all the North Ameri- 


“That’s it, brother,” 
into the 


can big game, among them an antelope 
head that crowds the world’s record. 
The fireplace burned late as we sat 
fascinated by Mr. Kirk’s tales of hunt- 
ing when the West was young. 

In the morning we rode in the Kirk 
station wagon to the hunting grounds. 
“No use trying the old stunt of waving 
a handkerchief,” he remarked. “Ante- 
lopes no longer fall for it. We'll just 
drive along till we see a band, then 
jump out and try to get a shot.” 

The plains rolled out on all sides to 
the horizon, but occasional foothills of- 
fered some protection for a stalk. “There 
are some now!" I shouted. A young buck 
and several does stood gazing at us from 
a distance of about 170 yards. Les, first 
to burst from the station wagon, took 
careful aim and drilled the buck through 
the shoulder as neat as you please. This 
is a cinch, thought I. 

But that was the only set-up of the 
day. Disregarding roads, we headed 
across the prairies at will, but always 
the shy beasts were on the move—just 
out of range. Herb was down to his 
last four cartridges when he connected 
with a huge doe. Shortly afterward I 
heard a bullet thud and a yell of triumph 
from Louise Turner. She’d made a love- 
ly running shot through the shoulder. 
By 2 p.m. everyone had game except 
John and me. We were holding off for 
a good head. But all we saw of the old | 
boys was their flags, far away. | 

I struck off by myself toward the high- | 
est foothills, which boasted some scrag- 
gly brush. Out from a ravine in front 
of me snorted a buck. It wasn’t too big, 
but in another hour we were to start on 
the homeward trail. Wham! Wham! By 
golly, I never touched him. Then I re- 
membered Mr. Kirk’s parting advice: 
“You've got to lead those babies when 
they break in a run—way out in front, 
as you would a duck.” 

I took a wide circle in the direction of 
the car. Halfway back... and still no 
bucks. I decided to shoot the next doe 
I saw. Pausing for a rest on top of a 
small hillock, I saw a cow bedded down 
in the ravine. Her head was turned 
toward me, and she was so close I could 
have hit her with a rock. Slowly I 
inched my gun into position. I was al- 
most on her when she took off in a 
bound. Then the valley exploded with 
antelope. Into my line of sights bounded 
a big buck. Frantically I revised my aim 
and let go at him. A clean miss! Down 
the ravine they went and out of sight. 

I cursed roundly—and then the un- 
expected happened. Instead of leaving 
Wyoming forever, as they should have, 
the confused animals turned around on 
the other side of the hill and came right 
for me. And were they traveling! At 
last I saw antelope really under way. 
“Miss Willie,” I had time to whisper, 
“here’s another on you.” I picked up the 
flying buck in my ’scope, swung ahead of 
him, and pressed the trigger. Hit smack 
in the shoulder, he went spinning head 
over heels for twenty yards. His head 
was excellent—a fine trophy. 

“Monday—get an antelope.” I was 
about the happiest lad this side of the 
Continental Divide. 

Back at the ranch we said good-by to 
Mr. and Mrs. Kirk. Les whispered, “We 
must send them a letter of thanks. Give 
me some paper and I'll write down the 
address.” 

I reached in my pocket and pulled out 
a crumpled envelope. It was my sched- 
ule. “Here,” I said, “write on this; I 
won't need it any more.” 

Me hit a jackpot? Well, hardly ever! 
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_E. C. BISHOP & SON 


__HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 


-FUR-FISH-GAME 


ADD GUN 
POWER 


with HOPPE’S No. 9 


Clean guns are more efficient— 
show better power, patterns and 
pep—and Hoppe’s No. 9 definitely 
keeps guns clean because it helps 
remove primer, powder and metal 
fouling completely—and it prevents 
rust. At your dealers or P.X., or 
send 10c for sample. Instructive 
“Guide to Gun Cleaning” FREE 
upon postcard request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
U. S. ARMY RATION BAGS (NEW) .49 

S$. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 
SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Azies, 56°’ High, 
Weight Per Pair With Axle, 322188... .. . $37.50. 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military,Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer,Scout Send 10g 
| for 32- — catalog returned with first order. 


A nd N SUPPLY CO. 
EST. 1868 a756L LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. __ 


BENJAMIN. we 


ARE AVAILABLE at dealers or direct. Cal. .2 
and Cal. .177. Production of all models -. 
min Air Rifles and Benjamin Air Pistols has 
been suspended for the duration as our facilities 
are engaged in War Work. Write for Illustrated 
Price List and Buy More War Bonds. 


_BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE COMPANY 804 Marion St., St. Louis, (4) Mo. 


A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request. 

WARSAW, MISSOURI 


GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, ct. 


Largest Exclusive Retail Mink Coat Manufacturers 
(established 1908) and sell direct to actual consumer, 
therefore can pay much more for your Mink Skins. 
Try us with small or large shipment and be con- 
vinced. Checks mailed immediately and your Mink 
Skins held ‘ou and of 
our check. MILLER ‘ANY, 1 

Ave., Chicago, 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none ovher than A, 
Hiarding, an ardent hunter and 
fisherman. It is ‘a monthly 
publication of 48 or more pages 
chocked full of interesting 
articles illustrated with actual 
pastes on HUNTING, FISH- 
IN¢ FUR FARMING, 
TR. PING, ete, Each issue 
also has many departments— 
The Gun Rack, Fish & Tackle, 
Dogs, Travel, Fur Farming, 
Trapline, Fur Markets and 
Question Box—edited by well- 
known men such as Lincoln, 
Robinson, Decker, & Dailey. 
Get a copy at the newsstand. Cover actual photo repro- 
Price 20c a copy or $1.50 per duced in natural color. 
year, or save by sending for 


Special Holiday Offer 
Six Months only 50¢ 


Guaranteed to please sportsmen or Fur-Fish-Game will re- 


fund your money if first copy returned in 10 days. Clip ad, 
fill in address and send with S@ce cash, check, stamps or 


money order to 
FUR-FISH-GAME, {70 E, Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Name 


KINSdirect tous. WeareChicago’s 


Are You a Sportsman, or a Would-be? 


(Continued from page 15) 


found another single, we were together. 
| He didn’t say, “You take this one!” No 
sir! Before I had a chance to suggest 
that he step in and kill the bird, he 
walked in front of me, kicked up the 
quail, and shot it down. 

“That’s three for me!” he exulted. 
| “How many you got?” 

He knew darn wellI hadn't fired my gun. 

I watched the fellow from that mo- 
ment on. I got behind him and stayed 
there. Once he whirled and shot so 
close to my head that the blast almost 
knocked off my hat. Before the morn- 
ing was half gone I pleaded a headache, 
and we went in. He griped all the way 
home because my headache had spoiled 
an otherwise perfect day. 

That’s the last hunt I ever made with 
|him as my partner, although he has 
asked me several times since when we're 
' going out. I suppose by now he doesn’t 
/care if we never hunt together again. 


He whirled, and the blast almost knocked off my hat 


He doesn’t—if he can reca]) 
some of my excuses. But I] 
care. My hunting and fishiig)™ 
hours are all too few and far 
between to be spent with al, 
man who doesn’t play by th 
unwritten rules of the gan « 
You will probably say that? 
these fellows are exceptions 
I know they are. A veryp 
small percentage of th: 
hunters and fishermen If 
know turn into game hogs" 
when they get in a field or 4 
stream. And, if you will look 
into the case history of a guy 
who does not show con. 
sideration for his outdoor 
associates, you will general- 
ly find a hunter or fisherman 
who is so brand-new that hx 
does not know the unwritter 
rules; or one who simply has 
not been brought up in a 
proper environment. Fishing 
and hunting develop kindli- | 
ness and understanding of 
all creatures, and generosity) 
toward fellow woodsmen. 
But there are still some) j,, 
who become thoughtless or 
careless when they get a gun or a fish-  ;; 
ing rod in their hands. th 
So, fellow, I have just chalked up the jp 
incident with you in the place where | 
think it belongs. With all my heart 1 ., 
hope it was mere thoughtlessness which | );, 
prompted you to take your white boat up| bl 
and down the reefs around the island? 4, 
where Winston Montague and I were} ))>; 
shooting yesterday. If it was not care- pa 
lessness, I suppose you will tear out this "jw 
page, crumple it in your hand, and toss Fw 
it into the wastebasket—for nothing If} th 
can say will make you change your ways. |) 
All this may sound like a gripe. But?) yj 
on my double hammerless it is not. It is), 
merely written to ask that the next f)s} 
time you go out, whether it is on theft, 
James River, on a trout stream, or ir 
the woods, you show a little considera- 
tion for the other fellow who is trying 
to get a little fun out of his hard-earned 
gear or tackle. 


De Luxe Case for Your Handgun 


(Continued from page 87) 


widths are 2% in. plus the thickness of 
'the circular saw cut. Fasten the top of 
| the lid in place. When the glue has set 
adjust the saw to rip a 1%-in. width 
(when the lid panel is 14 in. thick), and 
simply saw off the lid. 

Smooth the edges with sandpaper. For 
gluing the various parts together, a wat- 
erproof glue is usually preferable. Case- 
in glue or one of the newer plastic resin 

| glues will do. 

| Two small brass butt hinges are used 
to fasten the lid and bottom sections to- 
gether, as in photo 4. Cut recesses in 

| the wood to receive them. Later, when 

you apply the box covering, cover these 

recesses too, to compensate for the in- 

| crease in thickness along the edges. 

Secret lock. If you want this feature, 
it is next in order. It is made from a 
butt hinge measuring about 1 in. square 


on each leaf (you can cut a longer hinge 
to length), a length of %4-in. maple dowel 
rod or a similar metal rod, a piece of 4 
alarm-clock spring about 2 in. long, a : 
block of wood, and some screws. (See (4 
detail sketch, and photos 5 and 6.) | 

The hinge should have a hole near the 
outer edge of one leaf and preferably in 
the center. With a file, make a portion | 
of this hole parallel to the edge. Beve! a 
the edge so it slopes toward the inside 
of the hinge. Mount the hinge in the 
front of the box lid as shown, and be- 
tween it and the front piece of the lid 
place the strip of clock spring so th? 
hinge leaf will be forced away from th: 
wood about 144 in. 

The spring has to be curved slightly. 
It may be fastened by punching a ho!: 
in one end, to take a small screw or nai 
To punch. lay the spring on a piece c° 
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be *Ieoft metal and drive a center or prick considerably larger than the overall area, | 
punch into it to form a dimple. Remove so you will have enough to work down 
he dimple on a grinding wheel or stone, into all the recesses. Usually it is pos- 
nd repeat the operation until the hole is sible to work the lining into place with- 
o size. Now run a roundheaded screw out cutting it anywhere. Wrinkles will 
‘an recajjjthrough one of the holes in the movable occur, but these are not objectionable, | 
es. But jjleaf of the hinge to limit its backward even though they may be fair-sized. Coat | 
ad fishing - ovement. It may be necessary to bend the wood, especially the bottoms of the 
w and fappthe hinge a little to make it strike the recesses, with a rather thick adhesive, | 
it with » “hook” part of the catch properly. such as casein glue. (Thin adhesive | 
ay by the The dowel rod runs through a hole might soak through the cloth.) A strip) 
he gan < bored in the rear box-top strip and of cardboard and some tacks or small | 
say tharmPresses against the movable part of the nails may be used to fasten one of the 
ceptions} hinge. A guide block (see photo 5) keeps edges at the start, as in photo 10. Don't 
A verypthe rod aligned. Trim the rod so that, stretch the cloth tightly along the strip, | 
of thepwhen it is pressed all the way in, the but bunch it together until little Weinnes | 
-rmen jpouter end will be flush with the wood sur- show. Later stretching will fill recesses. | 
me ho ret ace. Later the material used to cover The best way of holding the cloth in 
field ors the case will cover the end of the dowel recesses while the glue sets is to force 
will look also, forming a “blister” that acts as a into them the objects—cartridge boxes, 
of a gu push button. A small screw may be in- oil can, and so on- they are to accom- 
ow conse rted into the dowel to limit its rear; modate (photo 11). Trim the edges of | 
outdoor ward movement. the cloth straight and force them down | 
general. The hook part of the catch is made evenly and tightly along the remaining | 
- “by filing the head of a roundheaded _ three sides of the box. SPORTSMEN, SAVE Your TRO- 
sherman PHIES!I Learn at home in spare time to 
> tea he screw to form a projection that will en- Swinging lid partition (see photo 12). — ~ = wey A of pres ood cee, 
nwritten the squared hole in the hinge leaf. From thin plywood or heavy cardboard, 
mply has It may be desirable to thin down the cut a rectangle that will fit inside the lid, ee ee ie evaded Gane 
up ‘' : screw shank a little, too. Carefully lo- with about 1 16-in. clearance at frent and is gr: wing seareer. Trophies now more 
‘Fishing | ° ite the screw position by measurement, back, none at the sides. Along 2 ~ne about SROUNT them true to life. vs PROF- 
kindli. 62" id drive it into the bottom of the box 2 in. from the back, make 4. saw cut. STABLES Many earn $12 to $26 per 
Pra of Bas Shown, adjusting it to proper height Smooth the edges with sandpaper, then Jor hunters. Why not YOU? Learn te 
_|and with the hook pointing toward the rejoin them with a strip of cloth that | 
TOSILY “front. By adjusting also the screw that acts asa hinge. Cut a notch in the front | 
rant. limits backward movement of the hinge edge of the larger section to permit the WILD GAME NOT NEEDED {7° 
ill some) joaf, you can make the catch work two-part panel to fit snugly inside the | a ae ee 
itless or’ smoothly. Now when the lid is closed, lid and around the latch mechanism. LEARN TANNING We sire teach you to 
ra fish- it cannot be opened except by pressing There should be only about 1/16-in. clear- able and new method to TAN GENUINE 
the concealed “button” (dowel-rod end) ance all around. 
up the in the rear. _ Remove the partition and glue a layer FREE BOOK 8er4 coupon below for bean- 
where | Finishing the lid. Install two %-in. of the lining material to the surface on Stestnsted, talline baw seco ena 
heart l strips of wood from front to back of the which the cloth hinge appears. Bring bea Taxidermy Artist. Containg many fine 
'S which lid, flanking the dowel rod and its guide the lining around the edges and for Get: YOUR copy today. Now 
boat UP Mblock. Run similar strips across front about *4 in. over the back surface. Glue | 
e island and rear of the lid compartment, and pieces of heavy paper over the back so 
I were tethers to form whatever storage com- the paper edges overlap those of the 
ot Care-[) partments you desire. (See photo 12.) cloth. Put the panel under pressure of 
out chisel }When the time comes to line the box, you some books or other weights until the Northwestern School of Taxide: 
ind toss will install a swinging partition to cover glue sets. Mount the partition inside the | con paar teas "How 
thing I ithe lid compartments. lid by means of roundhead screws run- easly ead quick 
Ar ways. Covering. An attractive, durable fab- ning through the narrower section into 7 
pe. But ows may be used to cover the box. Thin 5,-in.-high blocks or strips installed in 
ot. It isP¥leather is excellent, too. The model the lower corners of the lid. The swing- 
1€ next was covered with leatherlike ma- ing part of the partition showld GE 
on A> terial of the kind used to upholster ly enough to require no fasteners. ine OG 
1, ! chairs. Remnants of similar stock may When the case is closed, there will be 
saieian She obtained at almost any upholstering some space between the lid partition THIS STR a 
} trying Sconcern. A rubber-latex cement—if you and the contents. To prevent the gun 
-earned F§can get it—makes a good adhesive for and accessories from shifting when the 
Sfastening the covering to the wood. Or case is placed on edge or inverted, “pres- .| ives 
B you can use a glue mixed to fairly stiff sure blocks” are installed on the parti- | — S g 
msistency. Run the covering over all tion. (See the title photograph.) Cut peepee > 
dges and, in the case of the box sec- pieces of wood to the proper shape and = DURHAM 
tion, all the way to the recessed board. thickness, glue a layer of the lining cloth pecans anus Oh 
Let the lid covering extend about * in. over each, and fasten them in place with 
tminside. Methods of forming the corner nails or screws driven from the back sur- hlades 
“a joint are shown in photo 7, and in the face of the partition. The pressure blocks 
q tail sketch. should touch the tops of the gun and - me NINE LIVES 
r hinge When the adhesive has set, you may’ accessories lightly when the lid is closed. ~/ 
> dowel | gins stall the two luggage fasteners that One or more of the blocks will serve as Swe if eee . ‘ 
assist the secret lock .in holding the lid a handle for opening and closing the = 
pshut; the handle; and the brass corner swinging part of the partition. 
5. (See (See photos 8 and 9.) A neater appearance is produced by  yourlong-lasting Durham blades last even longer. 
) : If you cannot find such corners, which installing a small wood block around the urham’s famous hollow-ground blades are twice 
ear the ire sold by hardware and dime stores, latch mechanism, as in the title photo- thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 
ably in i y ou may be able to obtain or make leath- graph. It is about & in. wide, 2% in. blade” smoothness every shave. 
moons, Pam ;er corners. Brass escutcheon pins or long, and of a thickness that brings it *In case you don cowe a Durham Razor, you 
Bevel 4 other smooth-headed nails are used to flush with the lid edge. The block is 
fasten metal or leather corners in place. shaped to permit the latch to operate. Came 
inside handle fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 
3 e > case, y ¢ é x sty places, 1 strips e 
_ - j one like that illustrated. A piece of stiff should be glued to the lid edges to form DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. K, MYSTIC, CONN. 
so the a is run through a tube of metal, a dust seal. The space in the lid pro- . seaicembeess 
om the wood, or plastic and bent as shown. The vides compartments for carrying paper : © 
ends are sprung into two medium-size targets, cleaning cloths, and other odds Minute Man GUN BLUE 
ightly. MY. oY" in the front of the case. and ends. The projecting screw that en- , ' 
Lining. A soft, attractively colored gages the hinge of the latch mechanism 
r nai cloth, such as velveteen or corduroy, is may look like a minor hazard, but ac-| MAGIC COLD CHEMICAL 
ane of used to line the case. For covering the tually it is no more in the way than sim- | No heating! Can't injure 
recessed bottom, cut a piece of cloth ilar parts of conventional locks. oO 
GET Free Gooertptive 
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‘Scope Mount Extraordinar 


COPE MOUNTS of American manu- 
facture are many and various. Some 
click, others are known for their 
silence. Some are so streamline that 

if the owner is pursued by a bear he 
can take his rifle along without getting 
hung up in the brush. Many are low— 
in position, price, or both; and we have 
been warned so consistently against pre- 
Nazi varieties of European high ‘scope 
mounts that we avoid them whether we 
know why or not. 

At last, somewhat befuddled by many 
conflicting claims, we menfolk have come 
to feel about ‘scope mounts as we do 
about women—we still like ‘em, though 
we don’t understand them. 

Recently, however, I learned some- 
thing new about a ’scope mount that I’ve 
owned for quite a while back; and I'd 
like to pass the good word along. 

Two years ago I had 30 in. of No. 3 
Winchester .25/35 barrel put on a Win- 
chester single-shot action with Mann- 
Niedner firing pin and a few other nice 
gadgets; the new barrel replaced an old 
.25/20 single-shot barrel that had worn 
out doing to prairie dogs what the U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service now does to 
them with poison. 

For a while the new .25/35 barrel, the 
old Winchester action, a Redfield Pat- 
ridge gold-faced front sight, a Lyman 
103 rear, and me with my pants pockets 
full of cartridges were one happy family, 
although we weren't liked by sod poodles, 
rock chucks, and cats of alley, tabby, 
Thomas, and Robert varieties. But about 
the time that the shooters in my com- 
munity got too snooty to look down a 
rifle barrel unless they were looking 
through a tube chock-full of glass, I 
too began hankering to fit that Win- 
chester of mine with something that cost 
more then iron sights and would break 
more easily. 

Pawing through the cases in my gun 
room, I found a stray German sniping 
*scope—a Gerard 6X. It had the original 
Mauser mounts, which were almost high 
enough to let one clip-feed a Mauser be- 
neath it. Even so, I'd shot a lot of game 
with it, using Monte Carlo stocks on 
various rifles that I've owned. 

With the idea of having that Gerard 
fitted to my Winchester, I started writ- 
ing letters to various makers, designers, 
and purveyors of ‘scope mounts—-and 


headed into more trouble than a centi- 
pede with corns could have. You see, my 
*scope had a 27 mm. tube as against the 
usual 22 mm. tube or the 26 mm. stand- 
ard large size. I had somehow thought 
that the only difference between 26 and 
27 mm. was 1 mm., but to my horror I 
found that it was, instead, a difference 
of about $20 and that I had to start at 
about $20 before I could begin on the 
difference. 

So I quit letter writing, gathered up 
my ’scope and rifle, and sought out Andy 
Sorensen in Windsor, Colo. Andy was 
once a rancher in North Park, Colo., and 
later he was an exhibition shooter for 
Peters and for Belding & Mull. These 
days he makes handmade ’scope mounts 
and does trick shooting with the rifles 
and ’scopes his mounts hitch together. 
Nice trick shooting, too. No .22 auto- 
matics and dark objects’ silhouetted 
against « bright sky. Instead, he throws 
a rock the size of a brickbat straight 
away from him with his left hand, usual- 
ly against a mountainside that will stop 
his bullet, then swings on it with a .30/06 
held in his right hand and shatters the 
rock before it strikes the ground about 
40 ft. away. Furthermore he does it so 
consistently that I'd like nothing better 
than to make my living betting two bits 
on each shot as he makes it. 

Well, Andy put my 'scope and rifle to- 
gether without going above $15; and it’s 
his mount I’m leading up to, for it’s dif- 
ferent from any others I've ever seen. 

On the receiver is a very ordinary base 
with a slide providing elevation and 
windage much as one finds in Lyman, 
Pacific, Redfield, and other receiver 
sights; but the ‘scope, instead of being 
fastened to this rear portion of the 
mount, merely rests upon the semicir- 
cular support which forms its top. 

The important part of the mount is a 
stiff, flat spring which extends from a 
‘scope base a short distance down the 
barrel all the way back to the windage 
block. This spring contains (1) a hole 
which engages a steel ba!l on the under 
surface of the front ‘scope clamp, cen- 
tering it positively each time it is re- 
moved and replaced, and (2) clips which 
engage winged projections on the lower 
part of the front ’scope clamp. The ten- 
sion of the spring forces the rear por- 
tion of the ‘scope down upon the rear 


mount, and always in the same position 

To remove the ‘scope, one lifts th 
rear end of the tube out of the rear 
mount, turns the ‘scope counterclock 
wise 90 degrees, when the wings on th: 
front clamp rotate from under the clip; 
on the spring, and lifts it off. To replace” 
one inserts the centering ball of th: 
front clamp into the hole provided fo 
it in the spring, with the ’scope at righ! 
angles to the barrel; rotates the ’scop 
into its proper position above the barre! 
lifting it enough to clear the collar om 
the rear mount; and drops it into place) 

How long does this take? All of half: 
second—less, if you are nimble. Doeg 
the ’scope always go back into the sam: 
position? It can’t go into any other. Th# 
steel ball under the front clamp drop; 
into a tapered hole which always center: 
it. Over the rear mount, the ’scope tubé 
is held firmly in its yoke by the spring) 

I suppose that in time this rear yok 
will wear a bit where it contacts th 
*scope tube, and that I'll have to change? 
the windage and elevation to offset this 
but so far I’ve not needed it. Since ele 
vation and windage are held by setting 
and binding screws which require delib- 
erate intentions and a screw driver t 
move, no one inadvertently moves them 
between hunts. I can take the ’scope of 
and put it in a case and forget it, when 
riding in the car, say, or when packing 
game out; so I don’t have to watch my 
rifle like a hawk all the time, for fear® 
the ’scope will be harmed. And as the) 
late Lee Knapp, one of Denver’s famou:) 
gunsmiths, once stated, the spring on the! 
Sorensen mount should do much to rej 
duce the shock received by heavy ’scope: 
on rifles firing powerful charges. 


"VE been well satisfied with the outfit’ 
until just recently, when Andy assem: 7 
bled a gang of witnesses and, lying! 
prone, fired five shots at 100 yd. from) 
each of three rifles—a Model 52 Win- 
chester, a .25/35 single-shot Wincheste 
something like mine, and a .30/06 191° 
Enfield—shooting a different rifle each] 
shot and changing his ’scope to another 
rifle before the next shot. One ’scope 
three rifles, five shots each, three targets” 
(one for each caliber), and 15 ’scope 
changes while shooting them! 
The .25 caliber group spread 1.6 in 
from top to bottom and 1.2 in. horizon- 
tally between centers; the .22 caliber 
group 1.3 in. horizontally and 3.1 in. ver: 
tically, due to one low flyer which spoiled 
an otherwise small group; the .30 caliber 
group spread 1.4 in. horizontally and] 
2 in. vertically. Of the 15 shots, none was 
out of the 9-ring and 12 of them grouped 
under a silver dollar. 
What's really remarkable about Sor 7 
ensen’s mount, then, is the way a singlet) 
‘scope can be quickly changed from one © 
rifle to another and the way it wil§ 
center on each. The reason is that all] 
windage and elevation adjustments lie” 
beneath the detachable portions rather) 
than above them; also that the portions 7 
of the ’scope and clamp which center the? 
‘scope upon each separate rifle 
’scope base are unchanging. 
And so I find myself looking over at 
the gun racks and wondering if ! 
shouldn't have Sorensen mounts put on 
some of the other rifles I use which still} 
lack ‘scopes, instead of investing more 
money in new ‘scopes.—J. V. K. Wagu«t. 


= 
~ 
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= Note the long spring, under the front of this ‘scope, which is a feature of Sorensen mounts 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
NOW DOING WAR WORK 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. 

OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 

G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAX CORPORATION 
WOOSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
OLUF MIKKELSEN 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON’‘S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO.,INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 


PORTING-GOODS factories up and down the land have gone all out 
S to help provide America’s armed forces with what it takes for victory 
in this global war. The will to win which makes these factories hum 
has the whole-hearted support of millions of outdoorsmen — a fact 
which OUTDOOR LIFE, through its VICTORY CITATION, is privileged to 
stgess. Each of the firms in the above list is engaged in war production. 
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Shooters. Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 

from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 

tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 


M-| Boattails for Deer 


Question: I'm having trouble getting 180-gr. 
Silvertip ammunition for my Model 54 Win- 
chester .30/06, but have been told that Govern- 
ment-issue M-1 boattails, with the tips filed off 
to expose the lead core and make it open up on 
impact, will be O.K. on deer. Is this so? And 
will M-1’s foul my barrel?—W. G. W., Colo. 


Answer: The M-1 makes a fair game bullet 
if the tip is filed off until the lead is exposed 
and then a 1/16-in. hole is drilled about % in. 
into the core. I also think it’s wise to take a 
file and thin down the jacket metal near the 
point. M-1’s are not so reliable as regular game 
bullets, but nowadays beggars can’t be choosers. 
Also, boattails are fairly hard on the barrel; 
but unless you shoot several thousand rounds 
I don’t think you will notice any wear.—J. O'C. 


Back to the Shotgun Factory 


Question: My 12 gauge double-barrel shotgun 
is too full-choked for me, for I find that the 
tight pattern makes me miss too many birds. 
How should I have it opened up? 

Another thing: I think the barrels are too 
long for me, for it doesn’t balance right. But 
if I had 3 in. or so taken off, could the barrel 
be rechoked?—E. M. S., Idaho. 


Answer: Simplest way to get some of that 
choke taken out is to ship the gun back to the 
factory. Write the service department first, 
though, and ask if it can undertake the job now. 
Specify reborings that will give 50 percent pat- 
terns in the right barrel and 60 percent in the 
left, and you'll get a lot more hits. 

Whether the people at the factory will be 
willing to chop any of the barrel off is another 
question. It would mean using the “recess’’ or 
“jug”’ process of choking, and I don’t know how 
they’d feel about that. But it won’t do any 
harm to ask.—J. O'C. 


.270 W.C.F. vs. .30/06 


Question: Am trying to decide between the 
.270 W.C.F. and the .30/06, both of which are 
to be had either in the Model 70 Winchester or 
the Model 720-SR Remington. The .30/06 seems 
to have a larger choice of bullet weights, but 
maybe the .270 would be better for vermin, deer, 
and possibly larger game. Also, what ‘scope 
should I get?—T. C. W., Ontario. 


Answer: Since you may hunt moose and big 
bear as well as deer, I suggest the .30/06. The 
.270 is a better sheep and goat rifle, in my 
opinion, but it’s not so versatile as the .30/06. 
The heaviest factory-made bullets for the .270 
weigh 150 gr., the heaviest tailor-mades only 
10 gr. more; and I doubt if that is enough for 
the largest game. 

As between rifles, there is little to choose. 
I think the 720 has the best safety and the 70 
the best trigger, but they are both absolutely 
first-rate. With either the 330 Weaver ’scope or 
the Lyman Alaskan you can’t go wrong.—J. O'C. 


Eyesight and Rifle Siglits 


Question: For the last 20 years I’ve used the 
.22 rifle in practically all standard makes, most- 
ly with open sights. But nowadays, when I try 
to shoot at something—say a bottle cap at 25 
yd.—either the large front bead covers up the 
object completely, or else the rear sight blurs 
so badly that I can’t even see whereabouts to 
shoot. 

_ As soon as I get a new rifle I usually start 
working on the sights, so I can use them for 
close shooting; but by the time I get the front 
sight thin enough, the rear sight blurs and it’s 
impossible for me to line them up on the target. 


I’ve used ’scope sights, and peep sights too, 


but I definitely prefer open sights—provided 
I can hit on the right combination for my 
Model 241 Remington. Incidentally, I like to 
lay the front bead where I want the bullet to 
strike, though some people advise sighting the 
rifle in to let the target lay on top of the bead. 
—E. D. M., W. Va. 


Answer: I suspect you're going to have 
trouble as long as you stick to open sights. 
When we reach middle age our eyeballs harden 
and we can’t focus simultaneously on a sight 
that’s close to the eye and one that’s farther 
away. If I were you I'd try to get a tang peep 
like the Lyman 1-A, and look right through it 
at the front bead. Use the largest aperture 
you can, put your front sight on what you want 


to hit, and pull the trigger. 


er than the 29-S Weaver, 


A good 'scope is even better—nothing cheap- 
and preferably a 


Weaver 330. 


Like you, I prefer holding right on what I 


want to hit, rather than at 6 o’clock. The latter 
hold is O. K. for target work, but it doesn't 
work (for me, anyway) in the field.—J. O’C. 


Fiala Pistol 


Question: Recently I acquired a .22 pistol, 


made by the Fiala Arms & Equipment Co. of 


New Haven, 


Conn., and marked Model 1920. 


The pistol is quite accurate; but after the empty 
case is ejected it is necessary to push the slide 


by hand to return it to firing position. 


Has 


some previous owner assembled it wrong, or is 


part missing—or have I got hold of a single- 


shot pistol designed to look like an automatic 
of the Woodsman type?—WN. D., Vt. 


Answer: I’ve never had my hands on one of 


those Fiala pistols, though I remember them 


The breech must be opened and closed 


well. 
by hand each time the gun is fired. This ex- 
tracts the old case from the barrel and inserts 
a fresh cartridge from the magazine in the 
handle. 

As you see, you have nothing to worry about, 
Your gun is simply a handgun of unique design 


which looks like an automatic but isn’t. Manu- 
facture of the Fiala was discontinued about 
1924.—J. O’C. 


Bullet, Not Cartridge 


Question: In a recent article, “The .30/40 
Holds Its Own,” you say that the Krag will 
take ‘“‘any commercial .30 caliber bullet from 
110 gr. to 225 gr.”” Does this mean I can use 
-30/30 cartridges in my Krag carbine without 
doing it any damage?—M. A., Minn. 


Answer: Note that I said bullet, not cartridge. | 
The bullet is but one part of a cartridge. A @ 
170-gr. .30/30 bullet can be loaded into a Krag § 
case and used, because a .30/30 and the .30/40 | 
have the same bore diameter. But you could | 
not use either a .30/30 or a .30/06 cartridge inj 
a .30/40 Krag rifle—J. O’C. 


Rifling 


Question: One of the War Department's | 
maintenance manuals for the M-1 (U.S. rifle, 
.30 caliber) mentions that the rifling has ‘one 
turn in 33.3 cal.; 10 in.”” What does this mean? 
—M.D., New York. 


Answer: As you know, the twist of the rifling . 


is one turn in 10 in. Another way of expressing 
it, usually in connection with heavy artillery, 
is in terms of caliber. 
rifling has one turn in 33.3 calibers—that is, 
one turn in 33.3 x .30 in., or 10 in—J. O’C. 


Variable Choke 


Question: I’ve toyed with this question of 
choke long enough; so thought it best to ask 
one who knows. I have a Winchester Model 12, 
trap grade, with 30-in. barrel and ventilated 


In this case, the M-! | 


rib, which I use for all my game-bird shooting, | 


starting with doves. It’s a perfectly choked 
job, but I’m wondering if I’d do better with a 
variable choke.—C.C.R., Ariz. 


Answer: If you set great store on a really full 
choke, you can get just as good or even better 


TALL 


— but 
SHORT 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he's) 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others wil! too 


AN and boy, I’ve knowed Peter 
M Fiddleton for nigh onto fifty year. 
Doggondest coon hunter we ever 

had around. Where coons was con- 
cerned Pete had the eye of an owl and 
a nose that would shame a bloodhound. 
Ain’t the man he used to be, of course, 
and besides he ain’t got Major no more. 
Major was a coon hound like what a 
coon hunter of Pete’s ability ought to 
have had. Wan’t much to look at, but on 
the trail he could run rings around any- 
thing else I ever seen. And he had one 


| trick no other dog, living or dead, ever 


had—he could bring in coons to measure. 
That’s what I said—to measure. Little 
ones, big ones; whatever Pete wanted 
Major could always deliver. 

Pete would just show him a piece of 
wood—the lid of a box, an end sawed 
off a plank; whatever happened to be 
handy. Off would go Major, and in jig 
time he’d have a coon treed. And when 
Pete had brought the critter down and 
skinned him, the skin was always a per- 
fect fit for the wood stretcher that Pete 
had showed him beforehand. 


Well, sir, one day Major disappear: 
and ain’t been seen since. Wan’t like 
him to do nothing like that of his ow 


accord, so Pete suspects foul play and) 


starts scouring the neighborhood. Hé 
asks this one and that one, “You seer 


my Major?” and*hée’s on a cold trail ti!!9 


he drops off at a house three, four mile 


down the road and the woman says yes} 


she’d seen Major. 
“He took one look at me,” she admits 
“and was off into the woods like the 


Old Boy was chasing him.” The woman, 


ain’t so hard on the eyes as that, so} 
Pete, puzzled, questions her further. Its} 


brought out at last that, at the time} 


Major dropped by, she was out behind 
her house doing her ironing. 

Hearing which, Pete drops his head 
sadlike, turns, and strolls off without 
another word. He seen the whole thing 
now, plain as day—Major was off on thé 
trail of a coon big enough to have its 
skin fit that ironing board. And from 
what I know about Major’s persistence 
and grit, if he’s still alive, he’s on that 
trail to this day.—Edward Albrecht. 
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full-choke patterns from a Cutts Compensator 
and one of the extra-full-choke tubes. I wouldn’t 
hesitate to whack that barrel off and install a 
choke device. In your case I believe I'd select 
the Cutts Comp, and since you've been used to 
a pretty long barrel I'd cut it down to 24 in. 
and then have the choke added. 

I imagine that your present choke is an im- 
proved modified, giving patterns of between 67 
and 70 percent. The gun companies long since 
discovered that people who say they want full 
choke don’t really mean it. Consequently, the 
‘ marked full choke is not ordinarily a ‘“‘very 
full” full choke. 

Just wait till you turn loose on doves with 
the Cutts all-purpose choke. You'll be surprised 
to discover how well you can shoot!—J. O'C. 


Killing Coyotes for Their Fur 


Question: First chance I get, I want to buy 
a better rifle than the one I’ve been using on 
coyotes. I kill them for their furs, and need a 
rifle that will give me good accuracy at 200 yd. 
and up, when standing, sitting, or prone. I plan 
on a 440 Weaver ‘scope, and probably a .270 
or a .257 rifle. I cover about 20 miles a day, so 
rifle weight is a consideration.—S. B., N. Dak. 


Answer: Probably your best bet is a .270 with 
the 130-gr. Silvertip or the 130-gr. Core-Lokt. 
Both bullets have very flat trajectory and do 


not open up and ruin a lot of fur. Factory 
.257’s and .270’s weigh just the same. An ac- 
curate .257 can be built quite light; but I think 


a coyote rifle ought to weigh from 9%% to 10 Ib. 
(‘scope included), for it’s much easier to hold 
still—J. O’C. 


It’s a Toss-up! 


Question: I expect to hunt deer and moose, 
and occasionally pick off a black bear, up in 
the Peace River country of British Columbia, 
where I have a homestead and a trapline. It’s 
mostly brush hunting, and I am wavering be- 
tween a Model 99 Savage and a Model 71 Win- 
chester. When I first went up there I had a 
300 Savage takedown, but lost it in the river; 
and none of the old Lizzies I’ve had since can 
compare to it. Which rifle would you recom- 
mend, and in what caliber?—R. E. B., Calif. 


Answer: I think either the Model 71 Win- 
chester in .348 caliber, or the Model 99 Savage 
in .300, would be exactly what the doctor or- 
dered. Both rifles are very fast-handling and 
convenient to carry. 

I suggest that you use the 200-gr. soft point 
in the .348 or the 180-gr. soft point in the .300. 
Either of these would be more satisfactory for 
brush work than higher-power cartridges with 
lighter bullets. 

Those two combinations are the cream of the 
big-game lever-action crop; look them over, and 
take the one that handles best.—/J. O'C. 


‘Scope for Model 219 Savage 


Question: I'm about to purchase a .22 Hornet 
in the single-shot Savage, Model 219, for use 
as a woodchuck rifle. But here’s the problem: 
I have a 3X Weaver ‘scope, Model 329 with 
T-mount, and can’t figure how to mount it on 
that rifle. The Savage breaks like a double- 
barrel shotgun, there’s not much fore-end to it, 
and it doesn’t seem likely that the barrel above 
the chamber could be drilled and tapped.— 
K. W. B., New York. 


Answer: Your only possibility, as far as I 
can see, is to get a target-type ‘scope, which 
could be mounted with ‘scope blocks on the 
barrel without drilling very deeply. I think 
the Lyman 438, so mounted, would make a good 
little chuck rifle out of yours.—J, O’C. 


Colt .357 Magnum 


Question: There's been a lot of argument 
around here as to the .357 Colt Magnum. Spe- 
cihcally, can this handgun stop a black bear 
at 50 yd. or more, or a mountain goat at 150 or 
200 yd.?—S.V., Wash. 


Answer: This is the kind of argument that 
can go on forever without being settled. A man 
might stop the biggest grizzly that ever lived 
with one shot from a .357. He might, on the 
Otner hand, hit him six times in the same 


place and have the bear come on to kill him. 
A black bear, hit in the lungs somewhere near 
the heart with the .357, probably wouldn’t go 
very far. 

Actually, though the .357 is hot for a hand- 
gun, it isn’t exactly a power house. It uses 
a 158-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 1,510 
foot seconds and a muzzle energy of 800 ft. Ib. 
In contrast the .30/30, which is often considered 
too light for the best work on black bears and 
deer, uses a 170-gr. bullet at a velocity of 2,200 
and an energy of 1,830 

As for Rocky Mountain goats, I certainly 
would hate to have to go out and kill one with 
any handgun. I've hit one four times with a 
-270 before it fell, and a chap I know shot one 
four times through the lungs with a .375 H.&H. 
Magnum before he dropped it.—J. O’C. 


Shooting Farm Pests 


Question: I live on a farm and must fre- 
quently shoot pests in order to keep them from 
destroying property. I do lots of such hunt- 
ing—squirrels mainly, also hawks, crows, owls, 
ground squirrels, woodchucks, rabbits, and an 
occasional fox. Most of my shots are under 
80 yd., and I want a rifle for all-around var- 
mint work. I’ve been using a .22 with 29-S 
Weaver ‘scope and Long Rifle, high-speed car- 
tridges, but find it lacking in. killing power on 
some shots. What outfit would you suggest?— 
L. K. S., Mo. 


Answer: Why don't you get a good medium- 
price bolt-action rifle like the Model 69 Win- 
chester or its equivalent in the Remington line? 
Bolt-action .22’s are usually a good deal more 
accurate than pumps. 

You would be even happier, I think, with 
some cartridge like the Hornet or the Bee than 
with the .22 Long Rifle. If you can get a lit- 
tle 23-D Savage Hornet, put that 29-S ‘scope 
on it, and p. think you will have just what you 
want.—J. O’C. 


30-year-old Ammunition 


Question: Ammunition is hard to get these 
days, but I have some cartridges on hand for 
my .32 Special Winchester rifle and would like 
to know if they are safe to use. They are 
loaded with smokeless powder and metal-jack- 


eted bullets. Bought about 30 years ago, they 
have been kept in a dry cool place. 
After using some of them not long ago I 


noticed that one of the empties had a small 
crack and powder stain, so I laid off for fear of 
damaging the rifle. But I hope they can be sal- 
vaged, for I'm a lousy shot with bow and ar- 
row!—J. K. H.. Nova Scotia. 


Answer: I'd be leery of those ancient car- 
tridges, for brass grows brittle with age. As 
long as only the necks split, there is no harm 
done. However, occasionally the entire head 
will blow off an old case like that, and the 
gases will rush back and wreck your rifle. 

I had one such experience using some old 
7 mm. stuff. It darned near scared me to 
death, and I haven’t cared to run a similar risk 
again. If I were you I'd pull the bullets and 
try to utilize them; but take no chances on 
those cases!—J, O’C, 


Shotgun Patterns High 


Question: I own a very good-grade 12 gauge 
shotgun, a Browning over-and-under, which I’ve 
used for crows and ducks; but with it my 
shooting has never been up to par. Last fall 
I had a first-class gunsmith fit me with a new 
stock, and my shooting improved somewhat— 
but not enough. 

So I finally patterned the gun (which I should 
have done first off, of course), and found that 


at 35 yd. the over barrel shoots at least 10 in 
too high and the under barrel about 8 in. too 
high. What to do?—T.F., Ga. 

Answer: Trouble is, that stock of yours 


The comb of a shotgun is, 
The higher the comb, 


doesn’t fit you yet. 
in effect, the rear sight. 
the higher your gun will shoot. You probably 
need to take from % to ™% in. off that comb, 
so you can look right straight down the barrel 
without thinking about it. 
correct high shooting. 


If I were you I'd show this letter to your | 


gunsmith and tell him to take that comb down 


That’s the way to 


THIS POLICY PAYS 


$3,060.00 
$2,040.00 
$1,020.00 


Benefits shown above are for policy issued at age 29. No mat- 
ter what your age, benefits are proportionately liberal. Costs 
only 25¢ for first month’s premium on special, limited intro- 
ductory offer. After that, if you wish to continue, rate is only 
3c a day. This Triple Benefit Policy is genuine, legal reserve 
Life Insurance that gives double protection during first five 
years as shownabove. Pays Full Benefits for death due toan 

illness, natural causes, or any accident; DOUBLE BENEFITS 

for death due to saute accident; TRIPLE Bk NEFITS for death due to 
travel accident. Also provides Cash and Loan Values, Paid-Up Insur- 
ance, Extended Insurance. NO DOCTOR'S EXAMINATION, Issued 
to men, women, and children, ages 10 to 65, yA big, reliable company 
with assets of more than $2,500,000 - SEND NO MONEY. Get facts 
first. NO om IGATION. Rush your name ay address today while 
this offer lasts. Act now! Write STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 
271 JACKSON. FRANKLIN BLDG. _ cnicaeo 6, 


TAKE A TIP 


FROM A JUNGLE FIGHTER 


Your machetes can 
dish it out and take 
writes a boy fight- 
ing in the South Pa- 
cific. ‘‘l use mine for 
many things. Always 
it’s a pal, doing a real 


e+. for Travel 
Accidental Death 


eee for Auto 
Accidental Death 
for Death Due to Any 


Hiness, natural causes 
—or Any Acciden 


SWOW-PROOF 


SNOW-PROOF was originally aa: 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre 
erving shoes, leather gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky 
Money-back guarantee, Shoe, sporting goods 
or hardware dealers——or send 2 5c for 3% oz. 
can. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co., Middle 
town, N, Y. 


coats, 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel. 


No heating is necessary. $9 .00 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for... 


Send for circular 
“‘What Gunsmiths Bay’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Ce. 
Box 0-133, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


What E Every Mason Wants 


We have Masonic books and lodge sup- 
plies for Blue Lodge, Chapter, Com- 
mandery, Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
Send for free catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Knights 
of Columbus, Elks, etc 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, 0. Box, 796, 0), Chicago 90, Wi. 


send BIBLE 


NEW: from cover to cove’ 


5/2 PAGES 
New Revised Edition, with latese 
up to date information. Tells 

whar 1s available! Beautifully illus- 
trated. MANY Full-Color Pages. 
Latest Factory Prices. Revised Bal- 
listics. Bigger Book Section, includes 
Technical Books for Shooter and De- 
fense W orker. Enlarged Parts Section. 


AND TRADED 

ous Don’t delay.Send a DOLLAR BILL, 
check, M.O., Coin or Scamps for “The 
Shooters Bible’ No. 35 TODAY. 
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: Genuine Legal Reserve ¢ ie 
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so you can look down the barrel without squeez- 
ing your cheek hard against the comb. When 
he was fitting you, you may have jammed your 
cheek down harder on the comb than you do 
when you are in the field; hence you got a 
higher comb than you need. 

Stock fit is quite a hobby of mine, and I’m 
quite sure I’ve put my finger on the cause of 
your trouble.—J. O’C. 


Converting a .30/40 Krag 


Question: Could a .270 or a .257 barrel be at- 
tached to a .30/40 Krag receiver, or wouldn't 
it stand these pressures? If not, what barrel 
could I purchase that would permit me to use 
a cartridge with a little more power than the 
old .30 U. S.?>—W. M. A. Jr., Miss. 


Answer: The .30/40 Krag can’t be converted 
to either the .270 or the .257, for the Krag is 
made for a rimmed cartridge and the other two 
are rimless. However, after the war you might 
have the Niedner Rifle Corp., Dowagiac, Mich., 
install a barrel made for their so-called .25 
Krag cartridge, which is actually a sort of 
rimmed .257.—J. O’C. 


For Pennsylvania Deer 


Question: For hunting deer—and possibly 
bears—in Pennsylvania, I want to get a good 
rifle that hasn't much recoil, doesn’t cost too 
much, will last for years, and won't go out of 
style. What would you suggest, preferably in a 
pump or lever action?—S. R., Pa. 


Answer: I suggest the .250/3000 in the Model 
99 Savage. The cartridge is very accurate and 
versatile, and surely isn’t going to become obso- 
lete very soon; it is a good groundhog caliber, 
so if you wanted to do some varmint shooting 
too you'd be all fixed up; and the rifle is an 
excellent one on which to mount a telescope 
sight, in case you ever wanted one.—J. O'C. 


Even Stephen 


Question: My friends and I have had many 
discussions as to which make of .22 rifle—Rem- 
ington or Winchester—is better as regards rug- 
gedness, accuracy, and general quality; also 
whether a single-shot rifle is more accurate 
than one with a magazine capacity of 7, or 
of 20.—P. C. B., New York. 


Answer: I do not think there is any choice, 
as far as accuracy and ruggedness go, among 
any of the major makes of firearms, for work- 
manship and materials are all on a par. After 
the war, pick out the kind of rifle you like in 
any of these makes and you can’t go wrong. 

Magazine capacity has nothing to do with 
accuracy, which depends on many things: bar- 
rel weight, the precision with which the bar- 
rel has been bored, the way the action locks 
up, the firing pin, and so on. Bolt-action .22’s 
of good weight are usually more accurate than 
the other types of actions.—J. O’C. 


Lay Off the ‘‘Russians’’! 


Question: Is my rifle safe to shoot? It’s a 
7.62 mm. affair, marked “Remington Armory” 
and made, I think, for the Russian army in the 
first World War. It has been altered to take 
a .30/06 cartridge, and I’ve shot it 30 or 40 
times, using 180-gr. bullets. I also have some 
220-gr. bullets I could use.—C. T., Ariz. 


Answer: Don’t-use that rifle! It’s unsafe—a 
death trap. The “Russian” rifle cannot be 
successfully rechambered to handle the .30/06 
cartridge. Those rechambered jobs have blown 
up and killed several people. For the love of 
Mike, turn that rifle in for scrap!—J. O’C. 


.300 H. & H. Magnum 


Question: A little more than a year ago I 
bought a .300 Winchester bolt-action rifle, 
Model 70; also some 220-gr. ammunition. I got 


it because I can afford only one weapon, and 
may someday get in some big-game shooting 
out West or in Canada; meantime is it too 
heavy to use (as some of my friends claim) on 
deer here in Pennsylvania? 

Also, what about sights? 
like the ones that came with it, 


I don’t particularly 
but would a 


*scope sight be fast enough for woods hunting? 
I don’t have many cartridges to use in sighting 
in, so would appreciate your advice.—P.V.P., 
Pa. 


Answer: You have a very fine rifle in your 
.300 H. & H. It’s a bit too powerful for ordi- 
nary Pennsylvania deer, and the recoil is rather 
excessive; but it’s the nuts for Canadian hunt- 
ing, where if anything the .270 and the .30/06 
are just a bit on the light side. 

Certainly it’s better to be overgunned than 
undergunned. In other words, it’s better to kill 
a deer with one shot from a .300 and spoil 
some meat, than to kill a deer with five shots 
from a .44/40 and spoil several times as much 
meat. If you don’t object to the recoil, I see no 
reason why you shouldn’t do very well on your 
deer hunts. 

By all means get a ’scope, particularly if you 
ever plan to do any long-range shooting. The 
Weaver 330 would be a honey for that rifle. 
You can have it mounted by Stith, or get 
Stith’s install-it- — mount and do the job 
right at home.—J. 


Longs in a Long-Rifle Automatic? 


Question: My .22 Ranger automatic is cham- 


bered for Long Rifle cartridges, but I can’t get 
them any more. 
what longs I have on hand?—H. P. Jr., 


Would it harm the gun to use 
Minn. 


Answer: I am afraid you would not have 


much luck trying to use .22 longs in your rifle, 
if you want it to continue to function as an au- 


tomatic. However, you could use longs in it as 
a single-shot. You would eventually get a little 
chamber erosion, but it would take a great deal 
of shooting to produce enough erosion to do 
much harm when you come back to .22 Long 
Rifles; so probably = should go ahead and 
use those longs.—J. O’C. 


G. I. 


Question: Am I right in thinking the latest 
dope on the M-1 and the M-2 would be of inter- 
est? Prior to Sept. 20, 1940, cartridges for the 
M-2 could be readily distinguished from the M-1 
by their tin-coated gilding-metal jackets; but 
those of more recent manufacture cannot be so 
differentiated. Instead, you have to note the 
date, and the cartridge weight. The M-31 car- 
tridge, assembled, weighs about 420 gr.; the 
M-2, about 396 gr. 

Incidentally, muzzle velocity of the M-2 is 
2,805 foot seconds; velocity at 53 ft. is 2,755; 
velocity at 78 ft. is 2,740. 

The above information was extracted from a 
War Department technical manual of recent 
date.—Serg. C.J.S., Wash. 


.30 Ammunition 


Answer: Yes, this will interest our readers, 


Thanks!—J. O’C. 


Skeet Gun for Squirrels? 


Question: My double-barrel 20 gauge Win- 
chester, Model 21, works fine on rabbits and 
birds. Right barrel is special No. 1 skeet 
choke, left barrel No. 2. Would they throw a 


Bandage for the Double-Gun 


ERE is a 
‘“‘bandage’’ 
for the fore- 


end of a double- 
gun which offers 
so weak a grip 
that the shooter 
feels a certain 
sense of insecurity 
whenever he fires 
the gun. 

It’s easy to build up that splinterlike 
fore-end that seems to be standard for 
most guns, so that it will feel more like 
a handful when you grasp it. Simply 
obtain a role of the crepe gum rubber 
material which is primarily sold for 
medical bandage purposes, and wrap it 
around the fore-end as shown. Apply a 
certain amount of stretch so that the 
bandage will stay in place. However, do 
not draw the rubber tape too tight, or it 
will lose some of its frictional qualities. 

If no more than two thicknesses of 
tape cover the plane surface upon which 
the barrels rest, the fore-end will snap 
back into place without difficulty. Addi- 
tional narrow strips may be pressed on, 
especially at the starting and finishing 
ends, to keep the bandage from rolling. 

After it has been applied you will find 
that it provides a holding surface which 
clings to the fingers and palm of the 
forward hand as if welded on. That 
makes for better gun pointing, since the 
fingers of the extended hand can be 
maintained securely in the right posi- 
tion. Also, inasmuch as the hand can no 
longer slip forward or backward inad- 
vertently, the gun is more likely to be 
brought up repeatedly in the same posi- 
tion. Such a perfect three-point landing 
—on shoulder, cheek, and forward arm— 
naturally enables the shooter to forget 


about his gun and con- 
centrate more on the 
movements of the game. 

Besides that, the in- 
creased control of the gun with both 
hands permits also a more rapid align- 
ment for those unexpected shots which 
so often occur in the field, and for a 


sudden turnabout which requires a fast 


swing of the gun. 


For hunting during winter weather | 


and in colder climates the bandage is 
likewise a boon. 
handled the regular double-gun with 
gloves or mittens knows how awkward 
it feels to grip the flat fore-end with 
“horse fingers.” In fact, much of the 
time the gun merely rests in a wedge 
between the thumb and the other fingers, 
instead of being held securely. 

But take my word for it, the trac- 
tional grip of the crepe-rubber bandage 


Anyone who has ever {7 


will adhere to both cloth and leather like | 


a layer of pitch or glue. 

The bandage has just one disadvantage 
—it makes the weapon look as if it had 
beer badly sprained or fractured. But 
who cares about esthetic considerations, 
in a case like this, so long as your shoot- 
ing improves? 

Once you become accustomed to han- 
dling a bandaged gun and 


later find 


yourself without it, you’ll feel as if you'd J 


lost two fingers!—G. N. Pitzen. 
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lense enough pattern for squirrels? The tim- 
ber where I hunt is not so tall, and a lot of 
shots I make at squirrels seem no longer than 
some of my rabbit shots.—C. J. E., Ind. 


Answer: The squirrel is a pretty tough little 
customer, and harder to kill than rabbits and 
birds. You may find you need an extra set of 
barrels; or, failing that, if your shells don’t 
pattern very well in that wide-open barrel, try 

ut some Remington trap loads, which may 
give you eo and more even patterns. Here's 
hoping!—J. O 


.32 Special for Woods Deer? 


Question: I have a .32 Winchester Special, 
Model 64, with 24-in. barrel. Using the 165-gr. 
bullet, I’ve had fair luck with it on deer in 
the New York Adirondacks. Some of my friends 
tell me this load is too slow, has too curved a 
trajectory to shoot well at any great distance 


(150 to 200 yd.), and lacks sufficient penetration 
and shocking power. I like it very much; what 
is your opinion?—S. P., New York. 


Answer: For ordinary deer hunting in the 
Eastern woods your .32 Special is a very good 
cartridge and your Model 64 is an excellent 
rifle. The .32 Special 165-gr. bullet, with a 
muzzle velocity of 2,260 foot seconds, is entirely 
adequate for 200-yd. shooting on white-tails. 
Sight the rifle in to hit the point of aim at 150 
yd., about 2 in. high at 100, and about 4 in 
low at 200. That way you will not need to hold 
high up to 200 yd.—/J. O’C. 


.30/40 Bullet for White-tails 


Question: In a .30/40 Krag, what's the best 
cartridge to use on white-tail deer? —J. K., Ohio. 


Answer: If I were you I'd stick to the old 
220-gr. soft point, particularly in timber.—J. O’C. 


Betty Was a Lady 


(Continued from page 31 


to keep a lean and hungry hound from 
being torn to bits, a good neighbor lady 
remarked: 

“I don’t see why you menfolk can’t 
get some sense into your heads and get 
you some dogs as ladylike as Betty. 
There she is on the porch as calm as 
you please. She’s never in an unholy 
mess like this.” 

Either Betty was never found out, or 
the good women stuck together; I know 
not which. As I say, I don’t understand 
women anyway. 

Another thing: Betty was very femi- 
nine in her likes and dislikes. They were 
instinctive and unchangeable. She never 
seemingly thought anything out but 
rather came to a decision on the spur of 
the moment. Once her mind was made 
up she never changed it. 

An old gentleman who lived up the 
street made a trip to the post office each 
day. Being afflicted with asthma, he 
made peculiar noises in his breathing at 
times—and Betty took the wheezing and 
snorting as a personal insult to her 
peace and quietude. 

She evidently got it into her head that 
the old gentleman was bedeviling her 
with the strange noise, for she decided 
to take a leg off him every time he came 
by our house. We tried in every con- 
ceivable way to dissuade her, but with 
no result. 

At last the old fellow said, after being 
rescued from her teeth one day, “Let her 
alone. I don’t blame her much. I guess 
[ am pretty terrible. Don’t whip her 
again. I'll go another way into town 
from now on.” 

No wonder Betty was spoiled. 
end she always had her way. 

In the field Betty was the best bird 

g I ever owned. Barring the few con- 
cessions which she demanded from me 
he was almost perfect. 

She was fast, stylish, and smart. She 
hunted for blood, and she expected me 
to do the same. If I missed a clean open 
shot on quail—as I often did—she would 
invariably turn and give me a disapprov- 
ing stare. She seemed to say, “After all 
my work you mess it up like that! 
Why must I hunt with such a fellow?” 

Hunting with another dog she was 
eldom beaten to the birds. Her nose 
was superb; her judgment uncanny. I 
watched her for many years and never 
saw her fooled on quail. When she said 
they were not there it was the final word. 

Such perfection got to be rather mo- 
notonous; but I must confess, as I look 
back on it now, it was great to have 


In the 


hunted with such a dog—at least once 
in a lifetime. 

Betty would hunt with no one but me. 
If I did not go neither did she. How- 
ever, I never took this as a compliment 
but rather that she had trained me up in 
the way I should go, and at her age she 
did not propose to train another hunter. 

As Betty grew older she acquired a 
strange whim. She spent the day and 
most of the night in gathering bones 
from the neighborhood. These she stored 
in our backyard, watching over them 
with her very life. 

Why she did this no one knew. She 
seemed to be possessed with a strange 
fear that she would die of starvation. 
Perhaps she was storing up against a 
“rainy day.” I am quite sure she was 
never really hungry in her entire life- 
time. 

We all took a hand in trying to make 
her abandon the bone-hoarding idea. It 
was useless. She gathered and hoarded 
bones from an ever-increasing distance 
about town. She was a slave to bones. 
She never took time out to enjoy the 
summer; she forgot the fun of getting 
other dogs into a free-for-all fight. All 
was sacrificed for bones, which she could 
not and did not eat. 

One morning when she did not present 
herself for breakfast we made a search 
and found her on the street, dead. Some 
ear had laid her low during the night. 
Near her was the bone which she had 
been bringing home. 

We buried her with simple but sad 
ceremonies. 

“She was so human,” said my wife as 
we filled the grave with tender hands. 

“She was a fool!” I said, forcing back 
the tears. “She lost her life in pursuit 
of something she did not need and could 
not use.” 

“That's what I say,” 
wife. “So—very—human.” 

3etty to me was distinctly and ever- 
lastingly a lady. As such I did not 
understand her. I just loved her and let 
it go at that. 


continued my 


New York’s Deer Kill 


EW YORK STATE'S first antlerless- 

deer season in many years resulted 
in a considerably smaller kill in the Adi- 
rondacks section than had been expect- 
ed. In the six-day season 3,855 deer were 
taken by 15,337 hunters, who were se- 
lected by public drawings from 25,882 
persons who applied for licenses, 


HUNTING 


NORTHLANDS 


@ For over 30 years Northlands have 
helped set ski records all over the 
country. Make sure your skis carry 
the Deerhead trade-mark—North- 
land symbol of quality! 

@SEND 10c FOR THE NORTHLAND SKI MANUAL 
Edited by Hannes Schneider... . 48 pages... 82 
illustrations... Or write for FREE folder, “HOW 
TO SKI.’ This offer not good in Canada. 


NORTHLAND SKI mFG. Co. 


"The World's Largest Ski Manufacturers" 
8 MERRIAM PARK ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


FOR A BETTER 
GUN CLEANER? 


It cleans and removes metal foul- 
35¢ 2 oz. bottle—sporting 
Protects craftemen’s tools, 


Apply Fiendoil. 
ing. It prevents rust. 
goods or hardware stores. 
fishing tackle. 


* FIENDOIL x 


& McCambridge Co, 
alt uumore 


730 SHAVES FROM I BLADE 


AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 
double-edge razor blades 
performs miracles! “Not 
mecessary to change blades, 
writes one user. Another says, 
*Have used 1 biadeover730 times. *RAZOROLL 
rea|ly sharpens biades because it strops on leath- 
er .Gives keen. smooth shaving edges. No guess- 
work. Blac s held at correct angle and proper 
Just tarncrank tosharpen 
blade. No gears. Well mce.e Handsome, compact, sturdy. 
Weighs few ounces. Will last years. Makes ideal gift. 
SEND NO MONEY! ¥ Write today. Pay postman only 
1 plus few cents postage. Use 
RAZOROLL for 5 days A. delighted with 
emooth, velvet shaves you get, return LORC and e "ll return 
gour dollar, Hurry—order today. RAZOROLL CO MPA! 
620 North Michigan A\ Avenue, Dept. 781 Chicago, Illinois 


50,000,000 Americans now own War 
Bonds. You’re probably one of them. 
But are you buying all you can?” 


DEER HUNTERS 


Make use of your Deer and Elk hides 
by having them tanned and made into 
Mittens, Jackets, etc. 


In accordance with W.P.B. Order 
M-310 dated September 20th, 1913, Deer 
hides taken off Deer after September 
20th, 1913, and personally owned can be 
tanned and manufactured into Gloves, 
Mittens 


Gloves, 


Jackets, etc, 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


W. B. PLACE & CO. 
Dept. O.L. Hartford, 


Wis. 
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HIS is about the time 
my buddy Raye and 
I visited Mr. Moose 
right in his own front 
parlor, and sampled his 
special brand of back- 
woods hospitality. It was 
in 1932, way up in the 
bush tangles of Quebec, 
where I was spending a 
few weeks after undergoing a sick spell. 

My cabin was about 15 miles from the 
nearest village, a place called Val Morin, 
which must be French for hills, because 
that’s what they have there and no mis- 
take. The air was “of the best,” as the 
natives would say, and I knew my health 
was returning fast, so contentment 
reigned supreme—until Raye arrived on 
the scene. Then, as usual whenever he’s 
around, things began happening. 

The day after he showed up he saved 
a girl from drowning. Two days later he 
went out early one morning with a farm- 
er to hunt a sheep-killing bear, and ran 
the bear so ragged it couldn't go another 
step. (I heard this from the amazed 
farmer, who got in the killing shot.) 
Before the week was out Raye took a 
gal home from a barn dance, and was 
almost tarred and feathered for his 
pains—it seems the coy creature was a 
missus, not a miss. Which should give 
you an idea of the kind of fellow Raye is. 

Well, so it went until everything had 
happened that could; or so I thought, 
silly me. The last week of October rolled 
around, and we were due to pack up in 
three days. But it had rained for two 
days—rain that came down like a solid 
wall of water—and Raye got me so nerv- 
ous biting his nails and stomping 
around that in desperation I finally sug- 
gested trekking through the muck to a 
duck paradise called Mud Lake, some 4 
miles away. 

Raye’s saddle-brown face lighted up, 
and for a second I thought he was going 
to plant a kiss on my homely pan. He 
had his bush boots on and was champ- 
ing at the bit in 20 seconds by my watch, 
and my leisurely dressing must have 
jumped his blood pressure up 30 points. 
Finally, armed only with an ax and a 
pair of binoculars, we were on our way. 

The footing was plenty tough even 
after we hit the thick bush, which was 
full of sloughs and gullies. Once we 
hove in sight of Mud Lake, we began 
our favorite pastime of stalking wildlife 
with our binoculars. Mud Lake, having 
a huge furred and feathered population, 
was just the place for this game of hide 
and seek. But .to negotiate the broad 
marshland which almost surrounded it 
was no cinch. In a matter of minutes 
we were wet to our waists. 

By the time we had almost circled the 
lake, Raye and I had taken several turns 
at playing Good Samaritan by pulling 
each other out of quagmirés. Eventual- 
ly, just as the sun found a hole in the 
sky at last, we hit upon a small creek 
which was new to us, and the sight of it 
winding prettily into the adjacent bush 
lured us on. Even in the deep tangle of 
virgin bush, the number of ducks was 
something to wonder at, since the creek 
was shallow and no more than 5 ft. 
across at my point. Evident also was an 
abundance of sign of the deadly little 


ALTON TAFT CLELAND 


weasel and other small furred game. 

About a mile from the lake the creek 
drained into a huge marsh. We could 
go no farther, so we just poked around 
awhile. We came upon a tree trunk with 
two tremendous bracket fungi—the kind 
you draw pictures on and then place on 
the mantel—and were carefully remov- 
ing these when we heard Mr. Moose. 

He shouldn't have snorted that way— 
but of course he didn’t know Raye like 
I did. 

We could hear him, perhaps half a 
mile to the north, crashing through the 
bush. Suddenly, with the light of devil- 
try glinting in his eyes, Raye curled a 
piece of birch bark into a cone and put 
it to his lips. The birch-bark horn spoke. 
It spoke in the language of the Alces 
americana (moose to you), and the dis- 
tant crashing stopped abruptly. 

I actually felt a sort of primitive ten- 
sion wafting through the bush, as though 
Mr. Moose were silently demanding our 
credentials. 

We waited for the sound of movement 
to resume, but all was quiet in the forest, 
although Raye lifted the horn to coax 
some more. Presuming that the object 
of his artistic honking had gone about 


his business, Raye settled dow: 
to carve his initials on a faller 
log. Looking at my watch, I 
saw we had another hour to 
kill, so I stretched out on a 
clump of moss... . 

Raye shook me awake and 
pointed northeast, to the edge 
of our little clearing some 100 
yd. away. There was nothing 
there that I could see. I rubbed my eyes 
and looked again. A piece of bush moved 
slowly, a huge piece that became a very 
determined-looking bull moose. Raye’s 
birch-bark horn had been effective after 
all, and—my memory clicked too late- 
this was rutting season! 

I'd never seen a moose alive and on 
the hoof before, but right away it gave 
me ideas—me and Raye both. Long be- 
fore Mr. Moose got too close for com- 
fort we'd shinnied up the nearest trees. 
The ominous deliberateness of the brute’s 
advance, as we watched from our re- 
spective observation posts, was more un- 
nerving than any charge could have 


. been; and the burning looks he turned 


on each of us would probably rate, after 
translation into English, as a classic of 
descriptive literature. 


N AND ON he came, right up to the 

base of my tree. He gave its trunk 
a series of lusty shoves which bothered 
the tree not at all but made him a trifle 
madder than he was before, which was 
mad enough. Shooting one last wither- 
ing glance at me, he wheeled around to 
devote his attention to Raye. 

The sight of Raye astride a tree limb, 
jabbering what he later insisted was 
moose talk, must have struck Mr. Moose 
as funny as it did me, for the malignant 
light in his bulging optics slowly gave 
way to a merry twinkle. Evidently sens- 
ing that the two intruders on his pre- 
serve weren’t disposed to fight it out, Mr. 
Moose turned with a great show of dis- 
dain, and walked with conscious dignity 
back into the thick bush. 

Some minutes after he had disap- 
peared, Raye suggested we head for the 
cabin. The idea would have met with 
my complete approval, if I felt sure our 
visitor had really gone home; but hav- 
ing noted, very shortly after Mr. Moose 
vanished into the bush, that the noise of 
his progress suddenly stopped, I sus- 
pected him of keeping something up 
his figurative sleeve. However, the 
quickest way to find whether he was still 
lurking in the vicinity was to start mov- 
ing; so we did, with many backward 
looks. 

We hadn't got far before one of those 
backward looks sent us once more scur- 
rying up the nearest trees. Mr. Moose 
was on our trail, and coming at a trot 
this time. The old blood was in his eye 
as, with every intention of going to work 
on us, he butted and scraped at our rest- 
ing places. Eventually he trotted off, 
but only to the edge of the bush, where 
he stood with just his head showing— 
his head, and a look that seemed to say 
he could wait as long as we could. 

Raye and I looked at each other in 
despair. No need for words; we both 
had visions of an all-night vigil in a 
tree crotch. 

Dusk was around us all of a sudden, 
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and with it came a cold that made me 
wonder if I had forgotten to dress. We 
knew by our chattering teeth that a 
move would have to be made soon, be- 
fore each of us froze to a tree. In the 
darkness, Mr. Moose was no longer vis- 
ible from our seats in the gallery; but 
we lit and retreated on the run, as if 
we were training for the Afrika Korps. 

We stopped to get our second wind— 
and heard breaking bush behind us. 
Once more two muttering figures draped 
themselves over tree limbs with but a 
single wish between them: the brief pos- 
session of a high-power rifle. This time, 
however, the noise receded and gradual- 
ly faded completely, telling us pretty 
plainly we were free to head for home 
and hearthfire—mainly the latter, to 
thaw out our bones. 

How we maneuvered around Mud 
Lake’s treacherous swamps, in a dark- 
ness that gave us a new understanding 
of the word inky, is beside the point— 
which is how to meet a moose. For fur- 
ther details as to the proper etiquette, 
please consult Lieut. Raye Johnston, 
somewhere with the armed forces over- 
seas, probably wherever there’s the most 
excitement. 


Wild Turkeys in Wyoming 
ILD turkeys, not indigenous to 
Wyoming, have been successfully 

planted in that state. This experiment 

in acclimatization of the big game bird 
is almost if fot wholly unique in its suc- 

The history of the turkey is one of 

lost but not gained ground. 

The Wyoming venture began with a 
planting of 15 wild Merriam or “moun- 
tain” turkeys from New Mexico, in 1935, 
released in the Laramie Peak division of 
the Medicine Bow National Forest. Re- 
ports of rangers now indicate a popula- 
tion of about 600 birds. Furthermore, 
they are found in 16 townships. 

Wyoming got its original 15 turkeys as 
2 result of a trade with the New Mexico 
tame and Fish Department, the Wyom- 
ing end of the barter consisting of sage 
grouse. The turkey consignment con- 
isted of nine hens and six gobblers, 
which were released on the ranch of 
George Waln, about four miles north- 
east of Laramie Peak. Waln fed the 
turkeys throughout the first two win- 
ters. Then they left his ranch, taking his 


cess. 


tame turkeys with them. Residents 
around Esterbrook and Cottonwood 
Park also reported that their domestic 
turkeys were lured away by the wild 
turkeys; but how many of the tame 
birds thus joined the wild ones, or to 
what extent hybridization has_ taken 


place, is not known. 

The turkeys have lived through sev- 
eral hard winters and dry summers. 
Contributory to their success has been 
the codperation shown by local ranchers 
who have fed them when they entered 
barnyards. There are no pinon nuts or 
i.corns in the Laramie Peak district, yet 
uch food has been considered essential 

the well-being of the Merriam turkey. 
The ponderosa pine is the character- 
istic conifer of the region. The turkeys 
seem to visit the fields of stubble and 
haystacks when snow covers the ground. 
Bitterbush is thought to be the chief 
winter food, with perhaps juniper or 
cedar berries as a supplement. 

If the turkeys continue to increase 
ind extend their range, the time may 
ome when Wyoming can safely declare 
in open season on them. 
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| Well-aimed bursts of fire by 


Bulls - 
Begin at the 


Craftsman 3 


Yes, it’s Colt craftsmen you can thank 
for the scoring power of your Colt target 
revolver. Their job is to produce a pre- 
cision instrument that has built into it 
more bull’s-eyes, more shooting records 
than any other target arm. 


Gauges and micrometers —common 
equipment on the production line — have 
their place here, too. But that’s only part 
of the answer to Colt-quality. Experience 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, personal pride, the skilled hands of 
master craftsmen form the traditional link 
between Colt arms and fine marksmanship. 

Worth remembering, isn’t it, when 
peacetime comes ...when Colt target re- 
volvers and automatic pistols are again 
available at your favorite dealer’s. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


OLT 


OF ARMY 
AIR FORCES 


U. S. bomber raise 


havoc with enemy attacking 


crews 


planes. By diligent practice 
on the Skeet field with Cutts 
Compensated guns the crews 
fast become expert gunners. 
Army and Navy alike pro- 
vide this essential course in 
wing shooting. 


The Lyman Gun Siaht 


... precision built target arms 
LYMAN cutts 


AIDS TRAINING 


Barney Goldman, who has ap- 
plied his knowledge and skill at 
Colt’s for over 44 years, finishes 
the recoil plate on a revolver in 
preparation for fitting the cylinder. 
He is one of the exclusive group of 
craftsmen who are your “silent 
partners'’ on the shooting range. 


You'll want the set 
of Colt Historical Prints 


Frontier skirmishes with Indians . . . 
heated clashes of Civil War... the head- 
long dash of the Pony Express . . . the 
“Colt justice’’ dealt out by men with hair 
on their chests! Yes, six historic Colts, in 
perfect detail, talk to you from their scenic 
backgrounds of yesterday's adventurous 
days! You men who delight in the bark of 
a revolver and the smell of burnt-powder 
will want a set of these ready-to-frame 
prints for your den or gun room. Limited 
supply, but just 25¢, coin or stamps, will 
bring your set postpaid now. Address: 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C, Hartford, Connecticut. 


— 


Official U. S. Army Air Forces Photo 


RS Wect St... Middlefield. Conn. 
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The Panfish That Pans Out! 


HE YELLOW PERCH, both as 
sport and food, deserves considera- 
tion by anglers, particularly during 
wartime. True, every fisherman 
knows this fish, but many ignore if not 
despise it. Certainly trout and bass are 
finer prizes and provide greater sport. 
But if we forget our prejudices, and fish 
for the more common species of fish, we 
shall find worth-while sport and be more 
contented under those restricted travel 
conditions which so often make it im- 
possible for us to reach favorite fish- 
ing territories. 
A ready biter, in some waters 
the yellow perch grows to re- 
spectable size, and fights well 
enough to give good sport if 
caught with suitable tackle. It is 
good eating, too, in my opinion 
being far more tasty than bass, 
pickerel, and pike. (By pike the 
wall-eye is not meant.) W 
Yellow perch always are found 7 
in schools, these usually consist- 
ing of fish all about the same 


size. They frequent waters of 
moderate depth, and live’ in 
streams, lakes, and_ brackish 


rivers and bays along the East- 
ern seacoast. This perch’s gen- 
eral distribution is from Nova 
Scotia to North Carolina, and in 
many of the small lakes of the 
upper Mississippi Valley. How- 
ever, it has been introduced in 
many waters elsewhere. 

Early in spring, the perch in 
our streams frequently feed at 
the edges or foot of riffles. As the 
season advances they retire to 
deeper water, into such places 
as still waters under hollow 
banks, deep holes under dams, 
eddies formed by rocks, logs, 
fallen trees, and even junk piles. 
The last-mentioned kind of hide- 
out is not to the discredit of the 
perch. I often have caught trout 
and bass behind a heap of ash 
cans, pieces of roofing, parts of wrecked 
bridges, bed springs, and what not. 

While the yellow perch prefers gravel- 
ly to sandy bottoms, it often is found 
in the muddy-bottomed flats of brackish- 
water bays, provided such water is not 
contaminated by sewage. Of course, in 
many lakes nearly all of the bottom is 
muddy. But even in such waters the 
yellow perch will, if possible, frequent 
the cleanest bottom available where 
there is enough food for its needs. If 
the food is insufficient, it will seek else- 
where. Probably this accounts for the 
roving habits of the lake perch. At times 

-but only at times—-they often are 
caught in great numbers over muddy 
bottoms. Possibly they go there just to 


With suitable 


feed, then seek bottoms more to their 
liking. Worth considering, also, is the 
fact that while the weed flats of brack- 
ish water may have muddy bottoms, the 
floor of the bay immediately adjacent 
may be hard and not muddy. 

In lakes, after leaving their winter 
quarters, yellow perch are likely to 
swarm about piers, wharves, or any 


other cover near shore. In lakes near my 
home in southern New York I've often 
stood at such a time in one spot, on an 
ice-house pier, and caught perch as fast 


as I could hook, play, and land them. 
Such fishing never lasts long, perhaps 
only a week or two, nor does it come at 
the same time each year, being depend- 
ent upon the season. Following this 
first fast fishing, there come occasional 
good days, but such are usually few and 
far between. This inshore gathering of 
the fish may be a matter of seasonal 
habit or due to the presence of food- 
probably the latter. 

Perch prefer minnows to any other 
food, and follow schools of these small 
fish wherever they go. Minnows like 
to frequent specific areas at certain 
times and, like the perch, have roving 
dispositions. Perhaps, then, it is the 


minnows that mainly determine the loca- 


tackle, the yellow perch will give good sport 


tion of perch in lakes or any still water. 


River fish live in a different world 
Lakes have the weed beds, the holes, 
and the hiding places also found in 


rivers, but do not have the concentrations 
of food caused by swift water currents. 
In rivers you'll find that the current has 
swept nymphs, spent insects, and other 
small life into deep holes and eddies, 
where they provide easy feeding to all 
sorts of fish life from minnows up. Such 
well-filled pantries always yield fish to 
the angler even if the rest of the river 


doesn't. 
Yellow perch in rivers are to be 
found in quiet waters too—es- 


pecially those with depths from 6 
to 10 ft. They also will be found 
in the shady stretchts of meadow 
brooks and canals. In lakes, look 
for them in the following places, 
provided that food is plentiful 
among weeds, grasses, and lily 
pads, particularly in waters of 
moderate depth over clean bot- 
toms, and along gravelly or rocky 
shoals with enough weeds to har- 
bor minnows. 

These perch are good winte! 
feeders. While at this time of 
the year they will be found in 
fairly deep water, you often will 
catch them in shallower wate: 
As in summer, they cruise about 


Today you may make a good 
catch from holes chopped well 
out in the lake; tomorrow you 


might find them in near shore 
It is well to chop another hole 
when the first one doesn’t give 
results. Then spread out from 
where you get the first strikes 
Often one or two holes will be 
good all day when the others ar 
just passable or even worthless 

While minnows are the pre- 
ferred food of yellow perch, the: 
respond readily enough to other 
baits and lures. As with other 
kinds of fish, often the best time 
to catch them is when they are gorging 
on minnows. At such a’time they fre- 
quently strike at a spoon or fly, even 
when a minnow which has just been 
taken is still hanging from the mouth. 

The worm is perhaps the next best of 
the natural baits, judging from my per- 
sonal experience, though many anglers 
would doubtless rate it first. Minnows 
are a natural and favored food; earth- 
worms are not. What acquaintance fish 
have with them is due to the fact that 
under certain conditions worms come to 
the surface, and some of them find their 
way into the water, where they quickly 
are gobbled up. 

There are many creatures of the air 
which regularly fall into the water, 
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among them grasshoppers and crickets, 
and grubs such as may be found in 
stumps and hollow logs. Then, of course, 
there are many sorts of aquatic crea- 
tures besides minnows. Dig into the 
leaves and muck near shore, and you’re 
likely to find various sorts of larvae, 
some of which are of a size suitable for 
placing on a hook. All these natural baits 
will prove useful at some time or an- 
other, and often are successful when 
better-known baits do not take. 

As for artificials, since perch are 
especially fond of minnows, a lure which 
imitates a minnow is one of the best 
to use. Under this designation come 
spinners, spoons, and streamer flies in 
the proper sizes. 

An ordinary. brook-trout rod, 7% to 
8 ft. long and weighing from 3% to 4% 
oz., Will be found excellent for perch fish- 
ing. The lighter weight will give you the 
most fun. Or you might try an 8-ft. rod 
weighing from 2% to 3 oz. But rods in 
this lighter weight are delicate, and the 
angler must know how to favor them. 
If the water is very weedy, or if fishing 
with minnows or worms where pickerel 
and bass are plentiful, a more powerful 
rod than those mentioned may be the 
better choice. The matter of rod weight 
is up to the individual. What one man 
can use to complete satisfaction another 
may ruin under the same conditions. 

As for hooks, sizes 6 and 8 are good 
to use in perch fishing, though some- 
times size 10 will prove better where 
perch prefer very small minnows and 


Shot-Out State 


Forty years ago Pennsylvania was a 


shot-out state. Then, in 1913, the 
hunters’ license system was estab- 
lished. In 1938 some 180,000 deer 


were taken without exceeding the limit 
of legal killing, and today the state 
possesses more game than it had in 
the days of William Penn. 


If such splendid results could be ob- 
tained in a state as thickly populated 
as Pennsylvania there is every reason 
to hope that in time, game conserva- 
tion will be equally successful through- 
out the entire nation—and you can 
help. The fee you pay for the privi- 
leges of fishing and hunting is what 
makes conservation work possible. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


And thus make sure that the vital work 
of conservation goes on. 


worms. If pickerel are striking, or are 
likely to be found, then the hooks should 
be either on wire snells or attached to 
wire leaders. Of course, you can catch 
pickerel on gut leaders; and unless the 
xut comes in contact with the teeth, it 
will land just as large fish as wire will. 
However, often pickerel get the bait far 
side the mouth; and if you’re using 
zut when this happens, you are likely 
‘o lose the fish, whereas wire insures 
your success. Be sure the wire is of top 
juality, and as small in diameter as pos- 
ible. Many gimp-snelled hooks are so 
‘oarse, heavy, and cumbersome that 


they deaden the action of the bait and 
make the fish suspicious. 


Twisted wire 


gimp is better than solid wire because 
it’s flexible and doesn’t kink. 

Wet flies are best for perch fishing. 
Good patterns are Lord Baltimore, Colo- 
nel Fuller, Logan, Black Gnat, McGinty, 
Polka, Red Ibis, and other bass patterns 
in sizes 6 and 8 where the fish run of 
good size, and 8 and 10 where the fish 
run from medium to small. Personally I 
like bushy flies for perch, which are 
greedy and go for quantity rather than 
quality in food. Sometimes I have found 
nymphs very good, especially those tied 
with rather fat bodies and guinea-fowl 
feelers. These are best when tied on a 
1X long hook in sizes 10 and 12. 

Streamers and bucktails make good 
minnow imitations. Tied on No. 10 long- 
shank hooks in various color combina- 
tions, they often work just as well as 
natural bait. My own favorite pattern 


The Wollensak Rambler Field Glass (shown 
above) is one of the many fine glasses pro- 
duced by Wollensak. Widely used for Nature 
Study, Theatre, Sporting Events, and all Out- 


baseball, 


users for 


door Sports, like football, 
boating. Popular with 


weight, compact size, and exceptionally wide 
the Wollensak Rambler will 
be available after the war in greater quantities 
than ever before, improved by today's skill 


field of view 


and precision in manufacture. 


-. 


its 


is tied as follows: streamer feathers, 
badger; body, silver tinsel; gills, scarlet 
hackle. Before tying on the streamer 


feathers, a bit of white bucktail should 
be tied along the top of the hook, this 
just slightly shorter than the feathers 
which are placed on the top of the buck- 
tail. This badger feather with its black 
center and edging and with the white 
to creamy-yellow variations in between, 
is strikingly minnowlike in appearance. 

All these flies may be used either “as 
are,” or with spinners. As a rule, how- 
ever, when perch will take a spinner 
you don’t need a fly attached as an addi- 
tional attraction. Also, when using a fly 
as a fly it often spoils the effect to have 
it preceded by a spinner. This is especial- 
ly true of the regular wet-fly patterns 
and of nymphs, which should be con- 
sidered as imitations of larvae or other 
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Fred Arbogast 
Dear Sir: 


my guide (left), finished out the 
string.’’"—C. L. Morris, Texarkana, 
Texas. 


Write For 
My Catalog 


Has many pictures and facts 
about the Hawaiian Wiggler 
family and Jitterbug, famous 
surface bait. 


FRED ARBOGAST 
401 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 


PAPER HONE FREE 
Get my “50 SHAVE” Blades; send $1 for and, FREE, =e concave pai 
biade hone coated with a layer of “uncanny” Bell 


L 8s 

=a 

hollow grinding abrasive strop. sharpene = 

Gives SOplus, CONSTANT COMFORT. fast, & 

clean shaves per double edge blade HE-MAN’'S 

GIFT. SERVICEMAN’S GODSEND. Col s 

Joy, Texan, saya’ blndes 15 years in my Bello: 

OF WHITE one 1917 paint scraper gave perfect whaves.” 

N. E. Frissell, 7777 Bello Building, Garduer, Mase. or 


Lasts only a week, but you CAN improve the edge o 
edge biade. “An unusual, INEXPENSIVE GIFT 


While we labor long and fast to 
make war goods, we think of the 
day when we'll be making good 
fishing tackle again. 

HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO.. UTICA. N.Y. 


Limit on Hawaii 


“Just a few lines to tell you that I sure do like 
your Hawaiian Wigglers. I have been using your 
Hawaiian with two reversed skirts instead of one, 
and boy does it pay off! This picture will 
it. These fish were caught in a salt pit at 
Lake, La. This is one day’s catch for myself 
and guide. Not a fish will weigh less than 
2% Ibs. The largest weighed nearly 5 lbs. 
I caught my limit and then Teene Poole, 


Money back guarantee 


—— f 


Shallow Running 


No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler 


rove $1.10 


weet 


Teene Poole 


C. L. Morris 


|insect life. Too, a spinner doesn’t cast process may be dispensed with, and the 


| well on a fly rod, even though you can 
_put it where you want to. 

| For spinner fishing, a spinning rod 
and reel are better than a fly rod, be- 
cause such lures can be handled more 
satisfactorily on the spinning outfit, and 
that goes both for casting and manipula- 
tion of the lures. Small plugs are also 
good perch lures at times, but since they 
too are tough on a fly rod, they are bet- 
ter used on a spinning rod. If the spin- 
ning rod is 7 ft. long and of light weight, 
it will provide almost as much pleasure 
as a fly rod besides producing better 
results with lures not in the fly class. 

Whenever you find perch, it is well to 
stay close to that spot for some time. 
|Don't be too quick to move if there 
|comes a temporary lull in the fishing. 
The school of perch may move a short 
distance away, but unless the fish are 
chasing a large school of minnows to 
some other section, it will return. So sit 
tight for half an hour before trying 
| elsewhere. 
| At the start of your fishing, however, 
| don’t wait longer than 10 minutes for 
| the first strike. If there are any perch 
| in the vicinity they'll take quickly if at 
all. But when you catch one perch, then 
stick around for some time, giving all 
the water close by a thorough working 
over. This advice applies mostly to lakes. 
In rivers the perch have fairly perma- 
nent feeding locations. 

When you fish with standard wet flies, 
first make frequent casts over a loca- 
tion, fluttering the flies as much as pos- 
sible along the surface. Use two flies on 
6 to 7-ft. leader, one on the end and the 
other as a dropper from 18 in. to 3 ft. 
above the end fly. After making these 
first casts as described, let the flies sink 
until they almost reach bottom, and 
follow with a retrieve of short, fast 
jerks. While occasionally I’ve had suc- 
cess with flies worked near the surface, 
as a rule the best fishing has come when 
the flies were well submerged. 

Streamer flies may be fished in about 
the same way, except that the fluttering 


jerks should be more erratic. Sometimes, 
however, it is a good idea to reel in the 
fly rather than stripping it in with jerks. 
There is something about the action im- 
parted to a fly when reeled in with a 
single-action reel on a fly rod that is 
very attractive to the fish. 

When fishing with nymphs, simply 
cast out, let them sink, then retrieve 
very slowly with slight jerks, pausing 
between jerks to let the nymph settle, 
then rise. 

Minnows and worms may be fished 
either by slow trolling (without a bob- 
ber); by the cast-to-the-drift method, in 
which you let the boat drift and cast 
ahead in the line of movement; or by 
stillfishing. The last two methods are 
done best with a bobber. Be sure that 
the bobber is of the thin quill type, and 
of light weight so that it will not be too 
heavy for your rod. 

A difference of opinion exists as to 
whether or not a perch should be 
skinned or simply scaled, in preparation 
for eating. If the water is clear and 
cold, scaling is all that is needed; but 
if the water is warm, and perhaps very 
weedy, then skinning is better. I prefer 
to skin all thick-skinned, heavy-scaled 
fish, but some persons believe that much 
of the sweetness is in the skin and that 
skinning impairs the flavor. However, 
if the perch you catch taste muddy 
when cooked with the skin on, then try 
them with the skin peeled off and the 
fins pulled out. 

Perch are excellent when fried, if well 
done but not overcooked. Sear both sides 
first on a hot pan, and then lower the 
flame so as to simmer slowly. If you 
want a change, try boiled perch, cooked 
as follows: First, put salt in the water; 
when the water starts boiling, put in 
the fish, an onion cut into slices and 
separated into rings, and a handful of 
parsley. When done, put in a soup dish, 
pour on a bit of the water with the 
parsley and onions, then serve with 
melted butter and parsley sauce.—Ray 
Bergman. 
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Time Out for Cutthroats 


(Continued from page 19) 


me in the how of it, he carefully built 
up something around his hook that 
looked like a cross between a meat ball 
ind a fist festooned with streamers. 
With great dignity, he heaved the 
wriggling mess far out into the current. 
It hit the water with the delicacy of a 
horse thrown over a bluff. “I never try 
to ration a trout,” he said. 

So help me! That meat ball had hardly 
settled when Hawley reared back, yelped 
with glee, emitted a stream of unofficial 
language when he tangled in the loops 
it ms feet, and hollered for landing 
assistance. 

Splash! Flounder ... flounder 

A breath-taking moment as another 
pound and a half of cold-water fury took 
line in pulsing vibrations out into the 
eddy and then I was gill-lifting 
Hawley’s prize up onto the snow. 

While he baited up I stripped line, 
teeth chattering and fingers like ma- 
hogany dowels, and cast far out into 
the current. The line tightened, swung 
around to where the current mixed with 
the still back eddy, and settled. 

Sock! My rod came alive with a con- 
vulsive series of slashing thumps that 
telegraphed their way up my cold- 
cramped arm. “Boy, oh boy!” I cheered. 
“A bigger one this time, Hawley.” 

But even as I looked around, Hawley 
again reared back, and let out a yell 
that echoed up the canyon. 

“Boy, I got ’im! That big one that 
got away!” 

Two trout on at once! Two trout that 
would be a day’s take, and worth it, in 
any man’s fishing. 

That’s what I thought, as I hurriedly 
landed mine so as to avoid tangling 
lines on the tiny point. As I bent and 
lifted my cutthroat from the water, 
Hawley groaned like a lost soul in pur- 
gatory. 

“Ye gods,” he lamented, ‘a sucker!” 

Flopping in the shallow edge water 
was four pounds of mushmouth. In the 
cold water it had put up an elegant 
fight, and Hawley had mistaken it for a 
lunker cutthroat. 

He laughed and hurriedly baited up 
again. It would be just like those crazy 
trout to ring off as suddenly, and for 
as little reason, as they’d begun. 

“IT gotta get one more. One more any- 
way, to take the stigma off that last,” 
Hawley said. 

You don’t have to believe it. But he 
took another on his very next cast. And 
the only reason I didn’t was that I 
“pushed” on the line when mine nibbled. 
The timing was perfect—for him. I 
struck just as he opened his mouth. 

What happens to make South Fork 
trout go suddenly crazy? Heaven only 
knows. I’ve studied the reasons for 
years, and am as far away from any 
sensible answer as I was when I 
started. Four days of identical condi- 
tions, and I'd tried my best to take 
trout—and failed. It wasn’t the time of 
day, either. I'd tried after sundown the 
ther days in the same eddy. I really 
believe Hawley and I could have stayed 
ight there and taken a limit, missing 
strikes on only those casts which didn't 
get far enough out into the eddy, or 
which didn’t have enough bait on. 

But who wants a limit of fish? Espe- 
tially a limit of trout that would aver- 
ige better than a pound? 

(Continued on page 71) 
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BAIT-CASTING REEL 


We appreciate the honor and distinction of the Army, Navy 

\ _ award. We would, of course, like to be making Bronson and ey 
reels, but for the time being must bock up our fighting men on the 
forflung fighting fronts of the world. Reels will again be ayail- 

able ofter this wor is won. The same stamina and precision 


25 is now being built into war instruments that have for years 


been incorporated in our reels. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH MORE WAR BONDS 


REELS ARE UNOBTAINABLE UNTIL AFTER THE WAR 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


BRONSON, MICHIGAN 


DEEP SEA REEL 


ONE OF THE = 
EREEDOMS= 
WERE FIG HTING FOR 


AYBE you won’t see that lake or 

M stream this year that’s been a part 

of your vacation for a long, time. Well, 
a lot of other fellows in our armed forces 
will have the same trouble. In fact, it’s one 
of the things they’re fighting for. 
we're fighting too, individu- 


At home, 
ally and collectively —men and manu- 
facturers. Along with other outdoor names 
famous Pendleton Woolens are serving a 
new trade —the fighting forces. Restric- 


tions do not allow us to describe our war 

production, but we can say it’s main- 

tained Pendleton quality the finest for 
our forces, the finest for you. 

So, like the mountains, streams and ; 
woods, Pendleton virgin wool shirts, out- & 
door clothing and blankets are “reserved 

for the duration.’’ When this war is over, 
you will see many old friends—and among 
them — Pendleton Woolens — that have 
been outdoor America’s favorite for gen- 
erations. PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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there and felt a little easier. I reached 
for Les’s outstretched hand. 

Crack! The log and I were splashing 
in the river. 

As we landed I threw myself forward 
and somehow, scrambling madly, man- 
aged to grab an armful of shore willows 
and pull myself from the current that 
was yanking madly at my legs. Stream- 
ing water from every seam, I stood 
thankfully on the shore and watched the 
plunging ladybug log until it reached the 
jam below and was sucked under. 

“Well—no ladybugs, no fish,” said the 
unsympathetic Les. “We might as well 
hit for camp.” 

Drenched and shivering, I was more 
than willing to quit. Seeking an easier 
route to camp, we circled the edge of 
the log jam below and stopped short. In 
the semi-shelter at the base of an up- 
rooted tree lay another moving mass of 
rust and orange. Ladybugs by the 
bushel, almost asking to be picked up! 

My fingers were too stiff and chilled to 
thread a quarter-inch insect on a hook. 
Under the jumble of deadfalls and brush 
I found a few slivers of pitch pine and 
enough dry wood to get a fire going. 
Luckily I had been carrying a water- 
proof match box. It had undergone a 
drenching but the matches were like 
tinder. 

Hugging that smoky fire, I watched 
Les at the large pool directly below. In- 
tent on his fishing, he had neglected to 
turn his pipe upside down in the rain 
and was sucking a drowned bowl. As I 
watched he hooked and quickly landed 
a foot-long Loch Leven. 

“Get going, Mac,” he urged, approach- 
ing my fire to warm his hands. “The 
rain is over. This pool is big enough for 
both of us to fish and you can stay close 
to your fire.” 

I hadn’t noticed that drops were no 
longer dimpling the water and that the 
clouds were lifting. A small trout ac- 
cepted the third ladybug I offered. The 
first two had fallen off when the casts 
hit the water. Being so small, those in- 
sects were hard to hook solidly without 
forcing their wings apart. We had few 
strikes that day on bugs which were 
mangled or looked unnatural in any 
way. Those Kings River trout wanted 
healthy, unmarked food. 

Apparently the ladybug log had so 
chummed up our pool that the trout 
were congregating from far and near 
for a banquet. Nearly every bug we of- 
fered was nudged and either resulted in 
a lost bait or a hooked fish. That is, 
when we managed to avoid snags. The 
high, roily water concealed a devil’s nest 
of brush, rocks, and deadfalls which 
furnished ideal resting places for trout 
but raised havoe with our scanty supply 
of hooks, leaders, and split shot. 

A hooked trout had to be beached im- 
mediately or a snag would foul the 
leader. We lost more fish than we land- 
ed, some of them big bullish fellows that 
we never saw. But I'll never forget one 
rainbow that would have gone at least 
seventeen inches. He took my ladybug 
with a sudden yank, hurled himself 
above the surface in a long, flying jump, 
and landed smack in the middle of a 
clump of willows sticking above the 


water. While I watched helplessly he 
thrashed among the twigs and freed 
himself. 


Wearying of the snags, I moved to the 


Lady Bugs on a Rainy Day 


(Continued from page 35) 


next small pool below. The first bug 
offered was accepted eagerly by a fif- 
teen-inch Loch Leven. He broke imme- 
diately for the safety of swift water, 
edged into it, and rushed downstream. 
Scrambling through brush and over 
deadfalls, I kept the line clear and man- 
aged to coax him into the pool below. 

Here he circled angrily in efforts to 
reach entangling brush until finally I 
risked dragging him ashore by brute 
strength. This time the leader held, and 
I had my nicest fish of the day. 

Our creels were comfortably heavy by 
now. The six trout in my basket ran 
from nine to fifteen inches. Les had ten 
about the same length. All were fat, 
thick-bodied fish. We had visions of tak- 


ing such trout all day—until the sun 
broke through the clouds. As the first 
ray hit the water the fish stopped strik- 
ing. One moment they were accepting 
every bug; the next instant there wasn’t 
a nibble. From then on, if I hadn’t 
known better, I would have sworn there 
wasn’t a fish in the river. 

Our trout were predominantly Loch 
Leven, smart fish which can survive in 
heavily fished waters. Years before, the 
percentage of rainbows in my catches 
had been much higher. 

Basking in the sun, we cleaned our 
catch and watched the dried-off lady- 
bugs begin to take wing. As we reached 
the trail leading to camp a man with a 
camera came sauntering by and stopped 
to chat. 

“Fishermen might as well give up this 
part of the river,” he remarked, never 
bothering to look in our creels. “I fished 
the first two weeks I was here and never 
had any luck. The Kings is fished out.” 


How Michigan Obtained 


Public Fishing Waters 


EN EAST’S article, 

“Blue Print for Free 
Fishing,” was of espe- 
cial interest to the undersigned. 

I note that he gives credit for the es- 
tablishment of public fishing grounds to 
the Michigan United Conservation Clubs, 
of which I have been a member for many 
years. 

Actually, the public fishing grounds of 
Michigan have been made possible by 
legislation which was introduced in the 
Michigan state legislature by myself 
when a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and which I induced both the 
House and Senate to pass. The amend- 
ment was presented on general orders 
and was approved by a voice vote. 

When the measure came up for final 
enactment on the floor there was some 
slight objection to the proposal, but there 
was no opposition, as stated in your ar- 
ticle, from the Michigan Department of 
Conservation. 

Before introducing the amendment, I 
discussed the proposal with P. J. Hoff- 
master, director of the Department of 
Conservation. He agreed with me that 
some action should be taken by the leg- 
islature to open lakes and streams fast 
being closed to public fishing. He ap- 
proved of the proposed amendment and 
gave it his support during the time it was 
pending in the legislature. 

He did state that as a general rule it 
was not for the best interests of the de- 
partment to earmark too much of its in- 
come; but in this case the amendment 
called for increased revenue to take care 
of the costs that would be involved. I 
agreed with him then, and my opinion 
has not changed, that it is not advisable 
to earmark too much of the revenue of 
a department that is doing such a splen- 
did work as the Department of Conser- 
vation. Such a practice, if followed to 
such an extent that the department’s 
regular income would be reduced, would 
work a handicap rather than be a bene- 
fit. 

As I recail the discussions at the time 
the measure was pending, there was 
not one single objection raised to its in- 
tent. On the floor of the house, I quoted 
Mr. Hoffmaster as being in favor of the 


EDITOR 
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amendment and stated that he recom- 
mended its enactment. 

The few “no” votes came chiefly from 
some farmer members who thought the 
advance in the price of a fishing license 
to cover the costs of purchasing and im- 
proving fishing grounds was somewhat 
high. The amendment provided a fee of 
$1, with 40 cents of the amount ear- 
marked for the purchase of public fish- 
ing grounds. A few members from some 
of the larger cities raised the same ob- 
jection, but the vote in favor of the bill 
was most emphatically yes. 

My first interest in this problem came 
about many years before the creation of 
the Michigan United Conservation Clubs. 
Back in 1927, when Grover Dillman was | 
state highway commissioner, I made an | 
effort to have him create a public entry 
to Huron River at the time he was con- 
structing a new bridge over the stream 
on Grand River Highway. Mr. Dillman 
was in accord with the plan, but unfor- 
tunately he did not have available funds 
to cover the cost of such an improve- | 
ment. 

As one of the postwar projects, I have 
recommended to the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation that steps be tak- 
en as soon as possible to create public 
parks at trunk-line highway crossings of 
various streams throughout the state. 
Such a step would provide access for 
sportsmen and vacationists to hundreds 
of miles of beautiful streams and good 
fishing now practically inaccessible. 

I am sure you will be interested in 
knowing the legislative history of the 
measure which made possible Michigan’s 
public fishing grounds, and I think in 
fairness to the author of the measure 
that some note be made of it. While I 
am not speaking for Mr. Hoffmaster I 
believe, too, that in justice to him and 
his department, his position should be 
set right. 

Michigan has had for more than a 
quarter of a century one of the most pro- 
gressive conservation departments in the 
country. It is due almost entirely to the 
high type of leadership the department 
has had that has placed this state in the 
forefront in conservation development.— 
Elton R. Eaton, Plymouth, Mich. 
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Don't Waste Your Game 


pig but the squeal. The quip serves 

to remind us that valuable parts 
of game are often wasted, and that in 
these days of scarcities, we sportsmen 
would do well to emulate the thrift of 
the packers. Hence the following sug- 
gestions on how to avoid some of the 
more common forms of waste. 

Fresh venison. Many a hunter has 
dressed out his deer, only to find that 
the venison he has gone to such trouble 
to get has a strong, sour flavor and is 
hardly fit to eat. This occurs most fre- 
quently when the weather is warm and 
damp. 

Occasionally, of course, we shoot a 
deer whose flesh is naturally strong. 
For that there is no remedy. But many 
cases of sour venison are caused by a 
too slow cooling of the 
carcass; and this can be 
prevented. Make every 
possible effort to acceler- 
ate the escape of body 
heat from game. If the 
heat escapes quickly 
enough, the meat can 
stand considerable expo- 
sure to warmth thereafter 
before any deterioration 
begins. On the _ other 
hand, a carcass which 
has cooled too slowly may 
sour even if put into a 
refrigerating locker as 
soon as you reach home. 

To assure rapid cool- 
ing, get your deer off the 
ground as soon as you 
can. In cold, dry climates 
one can usually dress 
deer right on the ground, 
but when the weather is 
warm and humid, the 
deer must be hung im- 
mediately, or at least 
hauled up over a stump, 
log, or rock so that part of the under- 
side clears the ground. If the animal is 
heavy and you're alone, raising the front 
quarters enough to swing free will help, 
and this is not beyond the strength of 
one man. Carry some window-sash cord 
in your coat pocket for this purpose. 

Next, open the abdomen and empty it. 
Then, if the weather is warm, remove 
the hide. A hide, with its heavy hair, is 
excellent insulation, and body heat es- 
capes but slowly through it. Winter- 
killed deer need not be skinned at once; 
in fact, most of them are shipped or 
carried back with the hide on because it 
protects the meat and makes the carcass 
easier to handle. 

But when temperatures are above 
freezing, and where the game laws per- 


CCORDING to an old joke, a pack- 
A ing house uses every part of a 


mit, skin your deer as soon as you can. 
Cut the carcass into halves or quar- 
ters, and hang them up in the shade to 
cool. If possible, let them hang over- 
night. Next day the meat can be 
wrapped in canvas or muslin brought for 
the purpose, and transported home. 
Handled in this way, venison should 
have the fine flavor you expect it to have. 
Another cause of disappointing venison 
should be mentioned now. Chasing a 
wounded deer for several miles may 
make its meat unfit to eat. The remedy 
is to use a rifle load with enough power 
for instant kills. Should you wound a 
deer, don’t press the animal. Sit down 
and wait, giving him time to lie down 
and stiffen. Then the chase is shorter, 
and the meat will taste better. 
Preserving meat. Once you get your 
venison home, the best way to keep it is 


"Pretty corny, eh?" 


in a freezing locker. Have the meat cut 
into chops, steaks, and roasts, and 
wrapped in waxed paper—enough meat 
for one meal in each package. Most re- 
frigerating plants do this as part of 
their service. If you cut up a deer at 
home, handle it as you would a veal calf. 

In cold weather, game meat may be 
kept outdoors by packing the pieces with 
snow in a box or barrel. This plan, how- 
ever, should not be used unless there’s 
good assurance of continued low tem- 
peratures. 

Next to refrigeration the best way to 
keep a surplus of any kind of game meat 
is to can it in glass jars. Canning is 
neither difficult nor complicated. Makers 
of canning supplies, as well as the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 


ton, D.C., issue booklets which explain 
every detail. Canning is especially ad- 
vised for the flank, brisket, and shank, 
for it makes these tougher cuts quite 
tender. 

Meat of either large or small game can 
be cured with salt, then smoked like a 
ham. The easiest way is to use the 
product known as smoke salt sold by 
druggists. This preserves and flavors the 
meat in one operation; a smokehouse is 
unnecessary. Hang up the pieces of 
meat, and rub them with the salt ac- 
cording to the directions on the package. 

Before refrigerator plants and canning 
processes were available, much game 
meat was “jerked” or dried for future 
use. In arid climates meat can be jerked 
without fire. It is cut into ribbonlike 
pieces % in. thick, and hung in the sun 
until it cures hard and brittle. Since the 

regions where sun drying 
is practical are distinctly 
limited, most meat must 
be jerked over a fire. 

Cut it into strips, and 
salt with 1 rounded tsp. 
for each estimated pound. 
The meat will be more 
tasty if you add 2 tbsp. 
allspice and 2 tbsp. black 
powder to each pound of 
salt used. Let salted meat 
lie overnight, then start 
drying next morning. Use 
a tray with a wire-netting 
bottom to hold strips flat 
above the fire. 

Before meat is jerked, 
remove as much tendon 
and cartilage as possible. 
The customary method is 
to follow the grain when 
cutting strips; but when 
they are dried flat, as 
here, a more tender jerky 
is produced by slicing 
across the grain. 

The drying fire must be 

small to prevent scorching, and only a 
thin smoke is needed. Put a windbreak 
up on the proper side of the fire, to con- 
fine the smoke and make it envelop the 
meat. Use wood without a pungent odor. 
Willow was the pioneer’s favorite. Jerked 
meat keeps several months if packed in 
insectproof bags, and hung in a dry cool 
place. Woodsmen chew it raw, find it 
palatable and very sustaining. It can be 
soaked soft in water and fried, or used 
without soaking in soups and stews. 

Slices of lean game meat will keep 
for a week or two if you rub them liberal- 
ly with a mixture of 3 parts salt and 
1 part brown sugar. Pack in a jar with 
a rack on the bottom to hold meat above 
the juices that will drain out, and cover 
jar to exclude flies. This makes tough 
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meat fairly tender, but don’t try to keep 
it too long. 

Rabbit hunters who shoot often and 
have good luck are able to bring back 
as much meat in one season as the man 
who shoots a deer. Canning is the best 
way to preserve small game, and a few 
jars can be processed every week while 
the season lasts. Jars of rabbit meat 
will help you save points for a ham or 
a side of bacon that otherwise would be 
hard to provision. 

Rendering fat. The tallow or fat of 
game animals should never be wasted. 
Any you don’t use immediately in cook- 
ing should be rendered for future use. 
Cut fat into %-in. cubes, put in a kettle 
with a cup of water, and cook slowly 
until the oil separates. Strain through a 
muslin bag, and store in a cool place. 
Any fat not needed at home, or any that 
may be too strong for cooking use, 
should be promptly turned in to your 
butcher, who will forward it on to be 
used in the manufacture of explosives. 
There is an urgent need of fats for this 
purpose, and hunters can help fill it. 
Some of the small animals such as pos- 
sums yield surprising amounts of grease. 

Skin and pelts. Another waste is the 
loss of the hides of animals taken by 
sportsmen. Save every one. If you don’t 
want to tan it yourself, you can sell at 
regular market prices and be assured 
the skin will find its way through trade 
channels to help meet the demand for 
all types of leather. 

Skins you sell need drying only. Care- 
fully scrape off all fat and meat. Then 
stretch the hide in a cool, airy place to 
dry. In warm weather big-game hides 
may need salt to prevent them from 
heating. If the hide dries slowly, sprinkie 
salt over the flesh side to absorb the 
moisture. Each morning scrape off the 
wet salt and put on more that is dry. In 
hunting camps salt can be dried and 
used over again by heating in a pan. 

Here are directions for finishing some 
of your hide trophies in the easiest possi- 
ble way. Making rawhide is the quick- 
est and easiest way to handle a skin. It 
has many uses because it possesses 
enormous strength, wears like iron, 
molds easily when wet, retains a given 
shape when dry, and shrinks so much 
when it dries that strips applied wet to 
repair broken equipment tighten with 
great pressure. Both large and small 
game hides can be made into rawhide. 

Leave the hair on rawhide you will 
later shape into saddlebags, kyacks, or 
alforjas. Remove the hair if you plan 
to use the leather for rod and gun cases, 
boot laces, or snowshoe thongs. Dehair 
the hide in a lime bath. Slack 5 Ib. lime 
by adding small quantities of water slow- 
ly. When the boiling ceases, let the lime 
stand overnight, then add 30 gal. water. 
Soak hide in this until the hair slips. 
Lift hide out four times daily, and re- 
place in the bath in a new position. 

Then wash hide in clear water, lay 
and scrape off 


over a smooth surface, 
hair with a dull-edged tool—a _ skate 
blade, back of butcher knife, or hatchet 


head. Next, delime by soaking overnight 
in a mixture of 1 gal. vinegar and 25 gal. 
water. Quantities given will handle two 
small deerskins. Wash hide again and, 
while wet, stretch between a stout frame 
of poles or scantlings. (A very small 
hide can just be tacked to a smooth sur- 
face.) As it dries, rub the flesh side with 
. dull hatchet edge. The hide will now 
keep until you are ready to use it. When 
you need a piece, cut off a section, and 
soak in water until it can be handled. 


Buckskin is another useful form of | 
leather easily made at home. An excel-| 
lent way of processing it was described | 
at length in a recent issue of OvTpoor | 
Lire (Nov., 1943). 

The small furred pelts of such animals | 
as weasels, squirrels, cats, coons, foxes, | 
and skunks are easily tanned by the 
acid formula, The proportions are 1 oz. 
commercial sulphuric acid and 1 qt. salt 
to each gallon of water. Mix enough to 
cover skins 3 in. deep in a wooden or 
earthenware container. Soak small skins 
5 days, larger ones 14. No harm results 
from soaking a few days overtime. Stir 
pelts several times a day. When tanning 
rabbit skins add 4 oz. alum to each gal- 
lon of solution to tighten the hair. 

After tanning, wash the pelts in clear 
water, then soak them overnight in a 
mixture of 6 gal. water and 1% cups sal 
soda to neutralize acid remaining in 
them. Wash again next morning, and 
work the skins until they are dry. 
Dampen and work, repeating this cycle 
until the pelts finally stay soft and 
supple. Apply warm neat’s-foot oil to 
the flesh side very sparingly. Omit this 
if the pelt was very fat. Fat pelts should 
be well scraped before they are tanned. 
Press down hard with the tool to squeeze 
out the oil. Also, a bath in gasoline be- 
fore tanning will help remove surplus 
fat. 

Feathers and down of wildfowl— 
These should not be allowed to go to 
waste. Last year sportsmen were asked 
to ship their feathers to Ducks Unlim- 
ited, 83 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash., to 
be made up into warm clothing for our 
armed forces. This need will probably 
continue. If it doesn’t, the feathers have 
a market value, and can be sold; or 
they can be made into pillows or cush- 
ions, or even used to insulate a home- 
made sleeping bag. An easy way to pack 
feathers into ticks is with the blower 
attachment of a vacuum cleaner. 

Save only the down and the small 
blood-free feathers. Cure them by pack- 
ing loosely in a thin bag, and hanging 
over a stove or radiator. This dries the 
quills, so that the feathers will remain 
without odor.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Making Leather Last 


EADERS have asked if they should 
use saddle soap, shoe polish, or wax 
on their shoes, boots, and other leather 
outdoor equipment in order to make this 
critical material last as long as possible. 
All three preparations will help, but a 
word of caution is in order concerning 
the use of soap. Don’t apply it too often. 
After the leather is clean, apply the 
right shade of shoe polish or plain wax. 
This takes care of the surface nicely, but 
sooner or later the fibers underneath are 
going to dry out and become hard, espe- 
cially when leather has been wetted and 
dried out frequently. The remedy fo1 
that is a good oil. Many good leather 
dressings are available, or you can use 
neat’s-foot or castor oil. Warm it, warm 
the leather slightly (and carefully), and 
apply a liberal application. Let it soak 
in overnight, then rub the surface down 
with rags. Don’t use any oil with a min- 
eral base—gun oil, for instance. 

Boot grease won't always substitute 
for oil, since some greases are too heavy 
to penetrate deep enough. Greases, how- 
ever, are excellent to seal the surface 
against water. Use grease often when 
boots are exposed to water, but first 
soften with oil and let oil dry for several 
days.—M. H. D. 
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FIREPLACE 


that Circulates Heat... 


You'll enjoy the peace of camp life more 
than ever after this war. So plan a camp that 
you can enjoy in any weather. A camp that 
you can use earlier in spring, later in fall, or 
on winter week-ends. A Heatilator Fireplace 
is the answer. For the Heatilator Fireplace 
actually circulates heat, warms every corner 
of the room, and even adjoining rooms. You 
can pipe heat from the Heatilator Fireplace 
to upstairs bedrooms if you wish. More—the 
Heatilator unit serves as a form for the 
masonry, assures correct design, eliminates 
the common causes of smoking. 


Heatilator Units Available After the War 

For the duration, the manufacture of Heati- 
lator units has given way to vital war muni- 
tions. But go right ahead with your plans. 
Heatilators will be available 
as soon as building starts. 
Ask your dealer, or write 
for details. 


HEATILATOR INC, 
751 E. Brighton Ave, 
Syracuse 5. N. Y. 


am 


America’s Greatest 
All Weather Cap 


00 


For hunting, fishing, golf and all ovt- / 
door sports. Complete head and neck 

pr in biting p 9 wind, 
“Snaps over’ the ears in bitter cold; “Snaps 
up” in clear weather. Of water repellent | 
Impregnole fabric — warmly lined with cot- 
ton fleece and well reinforced. 
Double stitched — double durable. In solid ton, 
red or navy; or in combination of ton or navy 
with red apron 


AT YOUR FAVORITE 


SPORTING GOODS OR 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


Mone 


Or if they don’t have Campaigner send $2.00 
14¢ for package and postage; state size and coler; te 
AD REINSBERG COMPANY, 412 writs CHICAGO 7, 


“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
\ Bond’s a gun. 


Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 
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FREE VISE! New larger 1943 Fiy-Tying Kit, 
mmplete with Vise. Full asst. of 
dyed and natural ‘Furs, Hackles, Quills, Wing Mate- 
rials, Thread, Tinsel, Fioss, Impali Tail, Cement, 
ax, Fly Bo ms ate Hooks, etc. Simple step-by- 


p instruc € ollowed. 
SEND NO MONEY pie, tow, conte 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Corned Game Meat 


This old-fashioned recipe makes big- 
game meat or beef quite tasty. 
5 tbsp. brown sugar 
6 tbsp. salt 
1 tsp. saltpeter 
This will cure a 5 to 6-lb. chunk of 
lean meat. Mix ingredients with enough 
water to cover meat. Pour over the 
meat and let stand two days. Turn meat 
occasionally while curing. Then wash 
and boil in fresh water until tender. 


Chicken and Dumplings 


Chicken seems to be more easily pro- 
cured than beef or pork, and here is the 
best way I know to serve a fat old 
hen. This recipe makes an entire meal. 


3% to 4% Ib. dressed hen 

2 minced onions 

1 cup fresh sweet corn 

2 cups raw green beans 

3 tsp. salt 

Small slice hot red pepper 

1 clove garlic 

Cut hen into pieces, put in kettle and 

cover with boiling water. Simmer un- 
til meat on breast is tender. Skim off 
some of the fat, and add vegetables and 
seasonings. Put in more water if neces- 
sary. Have baking-powder biscuit dough 
ready, form into small balls and, when 
vegetables are nearly cooked, drop 
dumplings in kettle and cook for from 
15 to 20 minutes. Kettle must be kept 
covered. 


Steamed Fish Steaks 


This is my favorite way to prepare 
salmon or kingfish steaks, or any large 
fish which can be sliced crosswise. Cut 
the steaks about % in. thick, lay on a 
piece of parchment paper, and season 
with lemon juice and salt. Wrap the 
paper around the steaks, place on a rack 
in a kettle of Boiling water, and steam 
15 minutes. Steaks must be kept several 
inches above top of water. Serve with 
a sauce made by mixing 1 cup chopped 
cucumber, 2 tbsp. chopped onion, 3 tbsp. 
lemon juice, and 1 tsp. salt. Chill this 
sauce in refrigerator before using. 


Spinach and Cabbage Salad 


To serve 4 or 5 people use: 
\% head red cabbage 
1 lb. spinach 
- 1 small onion 
% cup celery 
Shred cabbage, spinach, and onion, 
dice the celery. Mix with % cup French 
dressing. 


French Dressing 


This recipe is the best I’ve ever tested. 
1 can tomato soup 
% cup vinegar 
cup sugar 
% cup salad oil 
1 tsp. dry mustard 
1 tsp. paprika 
1 tsp. salt 
Shake vigorously in a quart fruit jar. 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 


2 squares bitter chocolate 
3 cups milk 

% cup brown sugar 

2 eggs 

% tsp. salt 

1% tsp. vanilla 

4 tbsp. granulated sugar 
6 slices stale bread 


Grate chocolate and put with milk in a 
double boiler. When blended add salt, 
mix brown sugar and lightly beaten egg 
whites, and add to chocolate mixture. 
Stir well and put in vanilla. Add bread 


fox-hunting prints—those gayly 
colored pictures of red-coated rid- 
ers on spirited mounts racing across an 
English countryside. The well-known 
Bachelor’s Hall series of six scenes, for 
example, appropriately adorns lodges 
and homes of outdoor men the world 
around. But few sportsmen have ever 
seen what is believed to be the smallest 
fox-hunting painting in existence—-one 
done in the brightest colors imaginable, 
and in perfect detail, on the front edge 
of a book only 1 in. thick and 6 in. long! 
What’s more, this tiny painting cannot 
be seen when the book is either open or 
shut. It is only when the pages are 
fanned out (see photo) that the horses, 
their red-coated, white-trousered riders, 
and the spirited hounds are revealed. 
The 134-year-old copy of James Thom- 
son’s Seasons, upon which the painting 
is done, is a new book, comparatively 
speaking; for the art of decorating the 
edges of books with fanciful landscapes 
dates back nearly 1,000 years. Chinese, 
German, French, Belgian, and English 


Mex sportsmen are familiar with 


cut into small cubes and let stand 15 
minutes. Then turn into a greased bak- 
ing dish, place in pan of hot water, and 
bake 30 minutes at 350 degrees. Beat 
egg whites, add granulated sugar, and 
beat again until stiff. Pile this meringue 
around edge of the pudding and bake 8 
minutes longer to lightly brown. 


Eggs with a Tang 


6 eggs 

1% cups water 

1 clove of garlic minced 

2 tbsp.salad oil 

% cup chili sauce 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
% tsp. salt 

% tsp. paprika 


Cook garlic very slowly in the oil for 
10 minutes, then add water and all 
sauces and seasonings. Bring to a boil, 
put in the eggs, reduce heat and poach. 
Lay each egg on a slice of hot buttered 
toast and cover with the hot sauce.— 
Don Richards. 


Hidden Painting 
FOX-HUNTING 


IN MINIATURE 


artists practiced it, but the last-named 
were the first to “hide” the paintings. 

The technique was simple. The pages 
were spread and clamped tightly so that 
only about .005 in. of each was exposed. 
The painting was then executed, usually 
in water colors, on the narrow flat sur- 
faces with downward strokes of the 
brush or pen. When dry, the book was 
closed, and gold leafing applied over the 
edges, thus covering up all trace of color. 
And so small a portion of the scene is 
inside each page that it cannot be de- 
tected when the book is opened. Spread- 
ing the leaves slightly, however, makes 
the painting “come alive.” 

So far as is known, only a few volumes 
containing hidden fore-edge paintings 
are in existence today—in widely scat- 
tered U.S. libraries, and in the British 
Museum. Collectors’ items of the rarest 


sort, these books are kept under heavy 
guard, and are seldom if ever exhibited. 
The Seasons, thought to be the only book 
in the world with a hidden fox-hunting 
painting, is in the U.S. National Museum, 
Washington, D. C.—W. Stanley Hoole. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


he trailed. But we finally abandoned the 
idea. It was getting late, and there was 
a big grizzly to skin. Besides, it was five 
or six miles back to the trail, and camp 
was six or seven miles farther than that. 
So, much as I hated to let that bear go, 
it was decided that after the one grizzly 
had been skinned, we'd better go back. 
It was well we did, for it was really late 
when we started for camp, the grizzly 
hide on Carl's horse. That was one tough 
trip, through thick alder brush, spruce 
thickets, over windfalls, and around 
muskegs in pitch dark. How Carl found 
his way is a mystery. As it was, it was 
midnight when we got to camp, and 
I was nearly exhausted. 

Our camp fire flickering through the 
trees was the most welcome sight I can 
remember. Doc was back from his hunt, 
and was sound asleep, but Adam was up 
and around and soon had a hot supper 
ready for us. That day, less than a mile 
from the camp, Doc had killed the larg- 
est black bear that Adam ever had seen. 
And he had done the job with just one 
bullet from his .300 Savage. 

The next morning Doc had a thrilling 
story to tell. Their first day out, Adam 
and he had seen a wolf at the edge of a 
meadow. Doc got off his horse, took 
careful aim, fired, and the wolf dragged 
itself into the brush, setting up an un- 
holy clamor. At once there came a mad 
chorus of howls from the brush. Now 
and then a wolf would appear from the 
cover, and Doc and Adam would crack 
down on it. They killed four. It was get- 
ting dark, so the two men decided to 
start a fire and make camp right there, 
rather than try to go back through the 
thick timber in the dark. 

The wolves kept up their racket all 
night long, and the horses didn’t dare to 
leave the circle of firelight in order to 
graze. Adam didn’t try to sleep, but sat 
by the fire, continually feeding it, with 
his loaded rifle across his knees. Doc 
said they could hear the wolves prowling 
around just outside the ring of light cast 
by the fire. Four or five times Adam 
fired at moving shadows. When daylight 
came, the wolves sneaked away. The 
guide estimated there were at least a 
dozen in the pack—a dog, bitch, and ten 
or more pups. Those killed were about 
five feet long, measured from tip of nose 
to tip of tail, and were all pups. They 
looked pretty big to us Texans, but Phil- 
lips said that his father, a forest ranger, 
when trapping one time had killed a 
black wolf that measured nine feet. 

Our last day of hunting dawned clear 
and cool, with a heavy frost that turned 
the whole mountain region into a fairy- 
land. Doc had yet to down a moose, 
while I had a bear coming to me. Doc 
and Adam went off afoot to try for a 
moose. As Carl had a lot of work to do 
in making ready for our trip back, Ed 
and I went out together to visit the car- 
casses of the caribou that Doc and San- 
ders had killed, in the hope that bears 
might be working on them. 

About noon we came out on a ridge 
overlooking the place where one carcass 
lay. Ed, using the glasses, announced 
that no bear was in sight. Too, the car- 
cass apparently had not been touched. 
However, Ed told me to tie my horse and 
bring my rifle. I thought that rather 
odd, as apparently we could see every- 
thing within a radius of half a mile, but 
I obeyed and followed him. After going 


100 yards, Ed signaled me to stop. 

I didn’t know it, but there was another 
carcass just back of a little knoll. Ed 
slithered to this knoll in best stalking 
style, and peered around it. His face 
broke into a wide grin and he motioned 
me to join him, at the same time flatten- 
ing to the ground. On reaching him, I 
saw the rear end of a grizzly disappear 
around the knoll, and waited at ready 
for the bear to reappear. I felt sure of a 
shot and was quite unprepared for what 
followed. The knoll was near the moun- 
tain, and the ascending currents of air 
must have carried our scent to the bear, 
for he came out from behind the knoll 
at a speed that would have carried him 
a hundred yards in nothing flat. 

A grizzly can really run, and this one 
was placing his front legs between his 
hind legs so fast that he seemed a blur. 
He’d caught me flat-footed, but I fired 
three times in rapid succession. At the 
third shot the bear seemed to slump a 
bit and disappeared into the low brush. 

Ed got one of the horses, mounted it, 
and rode right to where the bear last 
had been seen. I followed, loaded and 
ready for action, my nerves as taut as 
fiddle strings. Wounded grizzlies aren't 
nice playmates, and there was no tree to 
climb within four miles. Ed spoke, and 
no words ever were more welcome. 

“Here bear,” he said. “Good shoot, big 
man, good shoot.” 

And there the bear lay, breathing his 
last, in a small wash. I had knocked 
over the grizzly at 183 measured paces, 
hitting it in the hindquarter about eight 
inches to the right of his tail and below 
it, the bullet plowing forward. It takes 
a real gun to kill a 500-pound grizzly, 
from that angle, with one shot. 

That finished our hunt. Now, on the 
way back, we could take our time 
around the camp fire and enjoy Carl’s 
stories of the wilderness. 

The last day of our return trip we 
rode in a driving rain and with the 
temperature almost at freezing. But now 
we Texans could take it. Life in the 
open and on the saddle had toughened 
us. And we could turn in our saddles 
and see behind us the pack train loaded 
with our fine trophies. We, whose train- 
ing for our first big-game hunt had been 
rabbit shooting, were bringing back with 
us the heads of three buck mule deer, 
three fine rams, three bull caribou, three 
mountain goats, two bull moose, and the 
skins of three grizzlies, two black bears, 
and four black wolves. 

“What a letdown it will be to get back 
to rabbit hunting again!” said Doc. 


Miner’s Wood-duck Plan 


ACK MINER, the famous conserva- 

tionist, is experimenting in speeding 
up wood-duck production. Under natu- 
ral conditions this bird lays 12 to 15 eggs, 
and devotes the rest of the summer to 
hatching them and looking after the 
brood. Miner has built special tile nests 
in his Ontario sanctuary, and in these 
the wood ducks nest. From time to 
time, the eggs are removed and placed 
under domestic ducks, for hatching and 
subsequent rearing of the young. 

Under this plan the wood duck con- 
tinues to lay and can be induced to pro- 
duce 35 to 40 ducklings instead of the 
usual number. 
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“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch on kle strap holds boot in place, and also 
acts as ar u 
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STOP Your Rupture 


Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natu 

strengthening of the weakened 
muscies. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuous and sanitary. Nostiff 
springs or hard pads. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to peeve it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores ort by agents. WwW rite today for fullinformationand 


C. E. Brooks, Inventor 
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O OTHER type of boat affords 
more pleasure for its cost, or is 
better suited to present conditions, 
than a canoe. The initial invest- 

ment is not large; the yearly upkeep is 
practically nil; and, all-important now, 
a canoe can be used on waterways too 
small for larger boats—on waterways 
which are not likely to be affected by 
wartime regulations. 

Drifting of an afternoon along a shaded 
stretch of stream, paddling hard to reach 
good fishing, loitering along on a vaca- 
tion cruise, or speeding through white- 
water rapids, a good canoe responds to 
your every mood. Correctly handled, it 
is safe, and capable of negotiating water 
rough enough to test the ability of boats 
several times its weight and size. It can 
carry a surprisingly heavy load, and 
still be taken where other boats cannot 
follow. 

Most any canoe will give lots of satis- 
faction. But, as with other types of 
boats, one chosen for a specific purpose 
cannot help being a more practical buy. 
Size and model should be considered 
first. 

An ideal one-man canoe is one that is 
not more than 15 ft. long, with a 34% or 
35-in. beam, and a depth amidships of 
about 12 in. It should have a wide flat 
bottom and rather blunt ends—for 
stability and a large carrying capacity. 
Such a model may seem to make the 
term “one man” misleading; it refers, 
however, not to afternoon paddling but to 
cruising—to long trips when one man and 
a complete outfit must be carried, two 
men with a lighter outfit, or even three 
men with a limited amount of duffel. 

Within this broad classification come 
the hunting and car-top canoes, which 
may be as short as 11 ft., but with beams 
and depths approximately as given. Be- 
cause of their stability and light weight 
(up to 50 lb.) these models are about per- 
fect for the average sportsman. They 
can be carried by car, and packed in to 
isolated and otherwise inaccessible wa- 
ters. These small canoes cost almost as 
much as the longer models, but they are 
exceptionally well built and will stand a 
lot of punishment. 

For two-man use, as 


measured by 
cruising standards, a 16-footer is consid- 


ered correct. Such a canoe, with a 35-in. 
beam and from 13 to 14 in. deep, will 
weigh about 70 Ib. It will accommodate 
two men with full cruising equipment, 
yet not sit so deep as to make paddling 
difficult. This seems to be the most popu- 
lar-of all sizes, and is offered in various 
models by all makers. For example, one 
model may be a little deeper below the 
water line, thus giving the canoe slight- 
ly more draft but increasing its steadi- 


ness in the wind; another may have 
fuller ends and, consequently, a greater 
carrying capacity at the expense of 
slightly harder paddling; or the ends 
may be high or low—the former, per- 
haps, for appearance’s sake, the latter 
so as not to catch the wind. In general, 
a canoe that is not extreme in any of 
these respects is the most satisfactory. 

Three-man canoes are usually 18 ft. 
long—big fellows for serious cruising 
back into isolated country where a com- 
plete outfit must be carried, where white 
water will be encountered, or where 
most of the paddling is to be done on 
open rivers or lakes. Such canoes are 
very seaworthy, they can carry tremen- 
dous loads, and their weight (80 to 85 lb.) 
is not prohibitive when several are at 
hand to make portages. 

When four persons are to be accom- 
modated, it is always wise to split the 
party up and travel in smaller, more 
easily handled canoes. 

Little niceties of finish and certain 
useful features are offered by different 
makers, often at no additional cost. It 
is well to know about these when placing 
your order. For example, some men pre- 
fer open-gunwale models for the ease 
with which water may be dumped out. 
Others will demand a middle thwart for 
handiness in portaging, an outer keel for 


steadiness, or floor racks to keep feet 
dry. Grade, of course, does affect the 
price, but this may be a matter of trim 
rather than of any actual difference in 
construction—mahogany instead of a 
plainer hardwood, or copper and brass 
fastenings throughout rather than gal- 
vanized. Here, though, as with other 
boats, there is a growing preference for 
plainly finished utility-type models, espe- 
cially when the canoe is to be used for 
actual cruising, hunting, or fishing. 

This fact helps make canvas-covered 
canoes the most popular. Such construc- 
tion permits slightly lighter planking 
quite a consideration in keeping down 
the weight of car-top models—and. re- 
sults in a boat that will stay tight de- 
spite exposure to the hot sun when not 
in the water. Contrary to popular belief, 
a canvas covering is not easily damaged; 
the very resiliency of the construction 
affords protection and, in the event of 
accidental snagging, the damage can be 
easily and quickly repaired on the spot— 
by using a patch and canoe glue. 

In most cases the canvas goes over 
solid planking, but canoes can be ob- 
tained in featherweight models—about 
40 lb. in a 15-footer—with canvas over a 
framework, kayak fashion. With the ex- 
ception of the new molded-plywood 
hunting canoes, all-wood construction is 
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White water, wind-swept lake, or tranquil stream—the right canoe can handle any of them 
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seldom seen now in this country al- 
though the Canadian builders turn these 
out with 5/16-in. cedar planking cut in 
narrow strips copper-fastened to nar- 
rower-than-usual ribs. 

Such canoes are slightly heavier than 
canvas-covered models of the same 
length and, unless the bare planking is 
kept well varnished, the weight of water 
soaked up by the wood increases this 
difference. Sport models come in this 
fine construction too, with low raked-in 
ends and a long rounded V-shaped for- 
ward deck. They may be considered 
semi-racing canoes rather than _ util- 
ity models, and compare with the cus- 
tom-built racing canoes where stability 
and carrying capacity are sacrificed to 
speed. 

Sponsons, while they add _ stability, 
make for harder paddling not only be- 
cause of the added weight of the buoy- 
ancy chambers (a 16-ft. sponson model 
will weigh close to 100 lb.) but because 
of the increased beam which one must 
reach over to take a stroke. In the rare 
event of an accidental capsize the spon- 
sons do afford added buoyancy; yet an 
ordinary canoe, submerged, will support 
the weight of its occupants clinging to 
the bottom or gunwales. However, if 
the outfit is to be used more for fishing 
than paddling, or with an outboard 
motor for power, a sponson model makes 
a satisfactory craft. Square-stern ca- 
noes, with or without sponsons, fall in 
somewhat the same classification in that 
they can be more easily handled with 
oars or an outboard than with a paddle. 

Mention of power brings to mind the 
fact that an ordinary sharp-sterned 
canoe will take a small outboard nicely. 
Brackets can be obtained to take any 
suitable motor—one from 1% to 3 
horsepower will be amply powerful, and 
a speed of 6 miles an hour, or about the 
maximum of which a canoe is capable, is 
easily attained. 

Equipment for your canoe need not be 
extensive or costly. It is essential that 
paddles be of good material and work- 
manship—spruce or maple—and single, 
not double, bladed. The generally ac- 
cepted length is the paddler’s height. 
Men whose arms are short, however, 
will find a slightly shorter one more 
practical, especially when paddling in 
the bow. The paddle should be springy 
with a not too wide blade, and of course 
a spare should always be carried. 

Then you should have back rests, for 
non-paddlers; a couple of cushions of 
the life-preserver type; perhaps a carry- 


King of the Silversides 


ing yoke, if portages are to be made; 
and a setting pole, if the cruise entails 
much upstream work in shallow water. 

The canoe is one type of boat which 
does not lend itself readily to home 
building, and for this reason plans for 
its construction are comparatively 
scarce. The chief drawback is the ne- 
cessity of stream-bending ribs; also, the 
building of a proper form to give the 
correct shape adds greatly to the cost 
and labor. 

Secondhand canoes may be a good 
buy even if the covering is cracked and 
leaking, provided the wood parts of the 
construction—especially the ends and 
keelson—are in fair condition. Com- 
plete recovering is not costly or difficult. | 
It was described completely in the} 
March, 1941, issue of this magazine. At | 
the present time, however, before pur-| 
chasing a used canoe, find out if you 
can get the canvas for recovering. These 
heavier cloths are under priority, and 
you may have to contact a number of 
marine-hardware houses before finding 
one with old stock which does not re- 
quire a priority certificate. 

Any canoe, if given halfway decent 
care, will have an unbelievably long 
life of usefulness. You will have to pay 
from $75 to $100 for a good one; but 
this amount, prorated over the number 
of years of service you will get out of 
it, makes for mighty cheap boating 
pleasure—if such pleasure can be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars and cents.— 
J. A. Emmett. 


Know Your Outboard Motor 


NDER that title a 48-page illustrated 
handbook has recently been pub- 
lished by Johnson Motors. Though of- 
fered neither as an instruction book nor 
a service manual, it will help the novice 
and the old-timer alike to understand | 
the fundamentals of outboard-motor 
construction, operation, and care. 
Boating rules, federal boating regula-| 
tions, safety, and proper handling of the} 
outboard when trolling are among the} 
related subjects also covered in the book- 
let. In short, any owner or prospective 
owner will find it a mine of useful in- 
formation. 

“Know Your Outboard Motor” is sup- 
plied free on request, provided the ap- 
plicant mentions the make and model of 
the outboard motor now owned by him. 
Address Johnson Motors, 1100 Pershing 
Road, Waukegan, IIl. 
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headed for deep water, with Blakely 
doing the best he could with the almost 
unmanageable rod. 

For an hour and a half the battle 
raged, with the giant fish skyrocketing 
out of the water an even dozen times. 
It tried every trick in the book. It would 
race away from the boat, then toward it, 
then go into a dive, down, down, and 
down. Once, Blakely said, he could feel 
the monster rubbing its snout in the 
and, in a bid to break free. 

As it happened, the Sebago Lake 
steamer, filled with passengers out for a 
day’s cruise, drew near about then, and 
i little knot of people near the rail saw 
what was going on. Word of the struggle 
spread fast—so fast that only prompt 
iction on the part of a few cool-headed 
‘ouls aboard averted a disaster. The 


rush of passengers to the rail, for a 
better view of the fish, caused the boat 
to list heavily. Indeed, it began to take 
water. But it righted itself on shouts 
of “Get back, get back! We're tipping 
over!” 

Meantime the fish had begun to tire. 
Slowly but surely the leaps and rushes 
were becoming shorter and weaker. All 
the while Kennard, shouting words of 
advice and encouragement from the row- 
er’s seat, had been busy working on a 
makeshift gaff—lashing a large fishhook 
to a stick. Bit by bit the fish was edged 
closer to the boat, and when it was in 
position Kennard struck. 

The barb embedded itself in the 
monster’s side, but served only to in- 
furiate it. The power of its rush straight- 
ened out the hook, and the actions it 


It’s brass. It’s the finest 
metal money can buy for 
the purpose it serves. There are 
thousands of these little screws in a 
Century boat. You don’t see all of 
them but they’re there—each one a 
hidden treasure of highest quality. 

That goes for,every item of ma- 
terial in a Century—the copper riv- 
ets, the bronze bolts, the chromium 
fittings, everything. Century stand- 
ards call for the best the world has 
to offer. Century builds FINE boats. 

Our entire facilities today are de- 
voted to the manufacture of war prod- 
ucts, including the Army’s highly 
important Storm and Assault boats. 
Century pleasure boats ( inboards 
and outboards) will again be avail- 
able when the war is won. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 
Box 601, Manistee, Michigan 


BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 
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BY DOING YOUR OWN 
HOME REPAIRS 


It’s easy to do 
your own home 


repairs — and 
lots of fun be- 
piss sides — if you 
x, follow the sim- 


ple, easy-to-un- 
derstand in- 
structions in this 
big new 260- 
page book! TINKERING WITH 
TOOLS tells you everything you 
need to know about woodworking, 
shingling, plastering, plumbing, elec- 
tric wiring, masonry and interior and 
exterior painting! 


EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS 
THIS MONEY-SAVING BOOK! 


You'll quickly learn how to repair fau- 
cets, valves and traps, how to refinish 
floors and furniture, how to repair elec- 
trical appliances, how to lay sidewalks, 
panel walls, renew sash cords, stipple 
walls and hundreds of other repairs and 
improvements which you can make 
around your home! 

Never before has so much valuable 
‘material—plus hundreds of helpful dia- 
grams and illustrations—been crammed 
into one big cloth-bound volume to sell 
for only $1.00! Books of similar size usu- 
ally sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail the coupon below and pay 
postman only $1.00, plus a few cents 
postage, on delivery. If, after 10 days’ ex- 
amination, you are not completely satis- 
fied with TINKERING WITH TOOLS, 
simply return the book and we'll gladly 
refund every cent you paid! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 14 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Send me the new 260.page cloth-bound book, 
TINKERING WITH TOOLS. I will pay post- 
man only $1.00, plug few cents postage, on 
delivery. If dissatisfied, I may return book 
within 10 days for fwil refund. 


went through in using up its remaining 
energy were a sight to behold. 

Both men knew by this time that it 
would be impossible to lift the fish into 
the boat, and without a net and with 
their crude gaff ruined, they decided 
upon the only course left open to them. 
They would “wash” it in. 

So the giant silverside, now thorough- 
ly exhausted, was carefully reeled along- 
side. Both men threw their weight on 
that side of the boat, letting in the fish— 
and a flood of water. Blakely made a 
lunge and landed astride the brute, like 
a cowboy breaking in a wild mustang. 
There he sat, yelling himself hoarse; 
for between his knees was the largest 
landlocked salmon ever caught on rod 
and reel—an accredited world’s record 


that has stood for nearly four decades! 

When Blakely and Kennard reached 
the shore—just two hours and ten min- 
utes after the giant had unexpectedly 
struck the lure—people from all over 
the Sebago region came on the run to 
view it; so it was not weighed until 
several hours had passed. It tipped the 
scales at twenty-two pounds eight ounces, 
|and would undoubtedly have reached 
| twenty-three pounds when it first came 

out of the water. 

Enthusiastic anglers had by this time 
convinced Blakely that he had captured 
a prize fish, so he decided to have it 
mounted. The man he chose to do the 
work was Linc Daniels, a famous Se- 
bago Lake guide and taxidermist, who 
started the job but for some reason 
never finished it. The record breaker 
was finally mounted by another taxi- 
dermist named Cressey. 
| You've heard about the big ones that 
got away? Well, this one did—after 
it was caught! 

A close friend of Blakely’s, T. A. Lamb, 
who owned Frye’s Island and other land 
around Sebago, borrowed the fish and 
hung it in the dining room of the Spencer 
Arms, his apartment hotel in New York. 
Blakely went to Florida to race auto- 


mobiles and, on his return trip, stopped 
in New York to bring home his fish. The 
Lambs, however, had gone abroad and 
stored their belongings. The storage 
place was searched but no trace of the 
fish was found. 

As the years rolled by, Blakely per- 
sisted in a search which took him to 
every spot where there were reports of 
a large mounted salmon. The trail led to 
private homes, clubs, antique shops, and 
secondhand stores, but to no avail. Final- 
ly he gave his fish up for lost. 

Thirty years later, in the summer of 
1939, Mr. and Mrs. Blakely were driving 
down the Raymond Cape near Sebago. 
Passing the old homestead of the Lambs, 
they spotted Armand Riley, son-in-law of 
the man who had borrowed the famous 
fish, standing in the yard. He was 
spending the summer there, and _ in- 
sisted that they stop for a visit. 

Just what it was that drew them to 
the attic must be accredited to fate. At 
any rate, there they stood amid the 
rubble that gathers in a house of this 
vintage, laughing and joking, when 
Blakely’s gaze lighted on a pile of 
crumpled newspapers in a far corner. 
Staring like a man in a trance, he went 
forward, dropped to one knee, and, 
pointing a shaking finger, cried, “I’ve 
found it, I’ve found it at last!” 

There, protruding from a torn news- 
paper-wrapped bundle, was the tail of 
a fish. Acting quickly now, Blakely 
gingerly removed the wrappings, and 
found the specimen to be in reasonably 
good condition. Part of the lower jaw 
was broken and one fin was partly gone, 
but nothing that could not be easily 
repaired. 

Strangely enough, a thirty-five pound- 
er was taken from Sebago in that never- 
to-be-forgotten year of 1907—by B. B. 
Jones. This fish, however, was taken 
in a weir used for salmon stripping; 
and while it is recognized as the largest 
landlocked salmon ever caught, Blakely’s 
is the king of the rod-and-reelers. 


The Mallard 


(Continued from page 20) 


covering the area between the Missouri 
River and the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Pacific Coast Flyway, 
embracing the country between the 
Rockies and the Pacific Coast, is fol- 
lowed by still other mallards. Why some 
ducks that were hatched in the Yukon 
| flats, for instance, follow the Mississippi 
River Flyway, while others from the 
same marshes invariably take the air 
lanes along the Central Flyway or the 
Pacific Coast Flyway, is one of life’s 
mysteries. 

This migration of birds is one of the 
most fascinating subjects in nature. Bird 
|banding and scientific study have in- 
creased our knowledge in recent years, 
but much remains that is unknown. How 
is it that birds can find their way so un- 
failingly to ancestral breeding and feed- 
|ing grounds, through storm and sleet 
and fog, often with no landmarks visible 
}to direct their flight? What is it that 
guides Ed Van Dyne’s mallards yearly 
|' from Southern marshes to that tiny spot 
of water that they have made their own? 

Frederick C, Lincoln, biologist with the 
| U.S. Department of Agriculture and an 
authority on bird migration, has said in 


|The Migration of American Birds that 
| study and experimentation have not yet 
| shown how birds are able to select the 


proper route for their migratory flights, 
or how they are able to keep on that 
route to its destination. “The faculty 
that assures this success,” he writes, 
“may be termed a sense of direction o1 
of perceptive orientation, and while un- 
doubtedly aided in part by landmarks 
cannot be attributed solely either to 
vision or any other of the five senses 
as generally understood. Migration is 
successful over bodies of water too wid« 
for vision to be of aid and even through 
dense fog.” 

Lincoln’s conclusion is that the urge 
to migrate is hereditary, and that the 
knowledge of the route to fly over also 
is hereditary. Ornithologists have said 
that if all the ducks along one of the 
chief flyways were to be wiped out by 
drought, diseases, or other causes, that 
flyway would remain duckless. It would 
be useless to stock that flyway with ducks 
from other flyways, for those birds would 
soon return to their own ancestral route 
The head of that mallard drake which 
swings over your decoys is packed with 
knowledge that we humans cannot share 

The first mallards I ever shot were i! 
Illinois. At the time I was living in Chi 
cago and had become acquainted with a 
farmer from the western part of the 
state. He invited me to go duck hunting 
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“Have you a pond or river on your 
farm?” I asked. 

“Nope. Nearest river is four or five 
miles away, but I'll show you plenty of 
ducks,” he assured me. 

We hid out in shocks of wheat straw, 
going there before daylight. In the early 
dawn I could hear the whistling of 
wings as the birds came in to feast on 
the waste grains. As soon as it got light 
I saw a sight new to me. Ducks, singly 
and in little groups, came flying from 
the west and pitched into the field to 
feed. Winging with repeated rapid 
strokes, the wings on the down sweep not 
going so far below the bird as was the 
case with the ducks I knew back East, 
a single bird came over me, so near I 
could see a white band on its spread tail. 
I downed it and found I had my first 
mallard drake, shot from the first dry- 
land blind I'd ever been in. 

When you kill a bird or animal of a 
species hitherto unknown to you, you’re 
likely to examine it with special interest. 
So I did with my first mallard. With the 
exception of the incomparable wood- 
duck drake, this was the most beautiful 
duck I’d ever seen. It was twenty-six 
inches from tip of beak to tip of tail, 
and had a wing spread of thirty-six 
inches. The iridescent green head, nar- 


Gas... tires... . guns . . . ammuni- 
tion... boats ... outboards. . . tents 
tackle . .. cameras... films . . . bi- 
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Let's keep our game off this list of 
scarcities. 
BUY A LICENSE! 
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row white collar, ruddy breast, band of 
violet bordered with white on wings, and 
jaunty upturned feathers on the tail 
were characteristic and made quick iden- 
tification certain. 

The mallard, so authorities tell us, flies 
at a rate of from forty-five to sixty miles 
an hour, when really hitting it up. He 
takes a good lead on a crossing shot. 
For instance, if his rate of speed is fifty 
miles an hour, that’s seventy-three feet 
a second, which would require a lead of 
nine feet at a distance of forty yards. 
3efore I got onto this I was sometimes 
embarrassed to crack down on the lead 
bird of a bunch of mallards only to see 
a bird, well back in the group, drop from 
the shot. It takes a lot of gall to accept, 
with seeming modesty, the congratula- 
tions of your shooting companion for a 
nice shot on such an occasion. 

The mallard boasts a fine array of 
aliases. In North Carolina he is known as 
the “black duck”; in Louisiana as the 
“eanard Francais,” which is to say the 
French duck; as the “English duck” in 
several eastern states in the South; as 
the “frosty beak” in parts of Illinois; ,the 
“gray mallard” in Massachusetts, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
California; the “gray duck” in Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Maryland, Michigan, 
and around Lake Erie; the “green mal- 
lard” in Virginia, and “ice breaker” in 
Illinois; the “ice duck” and “ice mallard” 
in Missouri; the “Irish mallard” in Lou- 
isiana: “ringneck” in Ohio; “twister” in 
Illinois; and “yellowlegs” in Missouri. 

“Irish mallard,” maybe, derives from 


Tuer can be no greater 
joy for your fighting man than 
the pictured scenes of the 
things he is fighting for... 
from the candles on the din- 
ing table, lighted to speed his 
return, to all the familiar 
memories of the country he 
calls home. Send him Pic- 
tures. {]Take care of your 
camera, film and equipment 
and see that each picture you 
take is a Good Picture, 
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“Good Pietures” 


This 56-page booklet is published 
by Argus to help solve the prob- 
lems of exposures, lens, films, 


etc. Get your copy by sending 25c 
to Argus, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Dept. O 


the green head and neck of the drake; 
perhaps the “French” and “English” tags 
date back to early settlers emigrating 
from those countries who remembered 
the same duck at home; “ice breaker” 
might stem from observance of mallards 
keeping a water hole free from ice, but 
“twister” certainly is not self-explan- 
atory. 

A useful trait of the mallard, and one 
not generally known, was mentioned by 
Edwin Howe Forbush, famous Massachu- 
setts ornithologist. He said the mallard 
feeds heartily on mosquito larvae, and 
is even more effective than fish in clear- 
ing stagnant pools where mosquitoes 
breed. Furthermore, the mallards feed- 
ing in such pools keep the water agitated, 
with the result that many thousands of 
larvae perish. 


When our sportsmen in the Army and 
Navy come back home, they’ll find plenty 
of mallards in the sloughs they loved to 
hunt. The mallard is increasing nicely, 
and isn’t bothered with life cycles that 
result in years of scarcity and other 
years of abundance. More than any 
other of our waterfowl he has learned 
how to be happy and flourish almost 
anywhere. Give him a break with sen- 
sible laws, assure him of breeding 
grounds despite drought, such as Ducks 
Unlimited is setting up in Canada and 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has 
established in this country, and he'll 
continue to take the airways as long as 
there are water, food, and cover upon 
this earth.—P. A. P. 

NEXT MONTH: A hauntingly beautiful 
study, in full color, of the ringtail raccoon. 
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Up-and-Coming Breeds 


AST MONTH this department indulged 
in a good old-fashioned gabfest on a 
subject that will never become old- 
fashioned. Seated around the big 

pot-bellied stove in Steve's general store, 
we had our little say about gun dogs and 
hounds and, between pulls at the old 
black brier, I dubbed pointers, English 
and Irish setters, foxhounds, beagles, and 
greyhounds the Big Six among some 40 
breeds of sporting dogs. My selection of 
these half-dozen front runners was based 
on their nation-wide popularity as indi- 
cated by registration figures in the lead- 
ing studbooks, together with my own 
personal acquaintance (for more years 
than I care to confess) with sporting 
dogs and their breeders and owners. 

Conversation then veered over to the 
also-rans, many of which can crash 
through with a highly creditable per- 
formance when given a chance. Two 
such dogs are the Gordon setter and the 
Chesapeake Bay retriever, and we dis- 
cussed them at some length, comparing 
their capabilities and careers with those 
of the beagle, one of the six stars men- 
tioned above. 

Now let’s draw up our chairs, toss a 
few more sticks into the stove, and con- 
sider three more candidates for approval 

-the English springer spaniel, the Ger- 
man shorthair pointer, and the Labrador 
retriever. The English springer, a com- 
paratively recent arrival in this country, 
has had the benefit of A-1 publicity and 
promotion, and has been sold at better 
than fair prices to a class of gunners 
who, as a rule, count the time, trouble, 
and expense required to register every 
dog and pup in their kennels a “must.” 
Such conditions are conducive to high 
registration figures, and my own obser- 


vation convinces me that the sensational 
spaniel from the tight little isle is not so 
popular with the rank and file of us 
Yanks as statistics seem to indicate. 

Which doesn’t alter the fact that the 
springer is very definitely Mr. Big among 
all the sporting spaniels, and that he de- 
serves that moniker and is likely to hold 
it for years to come. When we realize 
that, even in his native England, he has 
been recognized as a distinct breed only 
a trifle more than four decades, and that 
his initial appearance in this country 
was made less than 20 years ago, we have 
a combination that calls for more than 
casual consideration. No other sporting 
dog—with the exception of the Llewellin 
setter, which, as we all know, is not a 
breed but a strain—can show such a 
record of speedy acceptance. 

The reasons for this record are fairly 
obvious. To begin with, the springer is a 
Simon-pure gun dog and has been spon- 
sored as such—-his bench-show qualities 
were very wisely soft-pedaled from the 
start. It is significant that the first breed 
club to promote his popularity in this 
country was organized as the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Association, 
in sharp contrast to similar groups rep- 
resenting other sporting dogs, such as 
the Irish Setter Club of America or the 
American Chesapeake Club, which chose 
names that cover considerably more 
ground but have much less appeal for 
the man or woman who totes a scatter- 
gun and is looking for a good dog to go 
with it. 

That the springer is a good dog to go 
with it has long since been recognized by 
American gunners. And like the beagle, 
he has considerably more than hunting 
ability alone to commend him. He's big 


"If he'd only retrieve something else!" 


enough to negotiate heavy cover that a 
cocker, however willing, would find too 
tough to tackle successfully; yet at the 
same time he’s small enough to be handy 
around the house, and comfortably car- 
ried in a car. He’s more economical to 
feed than setters, pointers, retrievers, or 
the larger hounds—and that’s a consider- 
ation not to be sneezed at right now. 

Add the facts that his training is a 
much simpler course of sprouts than that 
required for the pointing breeds; that 
he’s a real all-arounder, handling both 
feathers and fur with equal skill; and 
that he carries in his bag of tricks some- 
thing that not even the versatile beagle 
can boast—expert retrieving from land 
or water—-and we have a whole lot of dog 
neatly wrapped up in an attractive and 
extremely practical package. That Amer- 
ican sportsmen realize he’s a good buy, 
and are taking him home in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, goes without saying. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, springer 
registrations for 1942 not only failed to 
show their usual upward swing but 
actually suffered a slight drop—from a 
little more than 3,000 in 1941 to approxi- 
mately 2,800. But don’t let those figures 
fool you. Unless I’m greatly mistaken, 
they merely mean that the breed is just 
beginning to graduate from the novelty 
class (in which the percentage of regis- 
trations is always exceptionally high) 
and will be sitting in with the Big Six at 
a not too distant day. So don’t sell your 
springer stock short! 

The German shorthair pointer is a dog 
of another color, in so far as his career 
in this country is concerned. Despite the 
fact that he trotted down the gangplank 
at about the same time as the springer, 
and that he too is undoubtedly a capable 
all-arounder, his progress toward gen- 
eral popularity over here, while steady, 
has been surprisingly slow. It may or 
may not prove to be a case of the British 
hare against the German tortoise, but if 
that is so, the tortoise had best pull him- 
self together and pick up his plodding 
feet considerably faster than he has done 
to date. At this writing he is too far be- 
hind to make it a race. Again, using 
registrations as a yardstick, we find him 
outfooted to the tune of 10 to 1, and don’t 
forget he is still so much a novelty that 
thousands of American gunners have 
never even seen him. 

That doesn’t mean he can’t deliver the 
goods if given a chance. From all I can 
learn, he can and does; and here, accord- 
ing to those who know him best, is what 
lies beneath his firm, flat, durable, and 
far from unattractive coat: a stanchly 
pointing bird dog; a keen-nosed night 
trailer; a proven duck dog; a natural re- 
triever on land or water; and an alert 
and intelligent family. watchdog. Quite 
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a blueprint for one individual breed; and 
the writing in the lower left-hand corner 
of that blueprint states that he is an 
“enthusiastic and successful worker on 
pheasant, quail, grouse, jacksnipe,-wood- 
cock, duck, rabbit, coon, and possum, and 
is used to trail and point deer”! 

Assuming that the gent from Germany | 
can live up to these specifications, he 
should long since have been a real canine 
sensation in this country. There must be 
an Ethiopian in the woodpile somewhere. 
You find him—I can’t—and when you do, | 
drop me a line and give me the low-down. 
Maybe it’s lack of energetic and well- 
organized promotion; maybe the dog 
himself is not flashy enough to attract 
American gunners, trained to look for 
the sensational in field performance, | 
especially at public trials; maybe the 
claims made for him, even if 100 percent 
justifiable, cover too much territory, and 
create the impression that so exceptional 
a jack-of-all-trades must be good at none. 
Whatever the real answer, I’m convinced 
the shorthair is a good dog, and deserves 
a better break. 

Switching to our third case history, 
that of the Labrador retriever, we have 
a breed which, despite the fact that it 
came into existence and was quite ex- 
tensively bred in the British Isles more 
than 100 years ago, was not officially rec- 
ognized as a separate breed by the Eng- 
lish Kennel Club until 1903, and even 
then under a misleading name; for the 
so-called Labrador is really a native of 
Newfoundland. A credit to the country 
of his birth, he’s a prime favorite in 
Great Britain and Ireland; and, as in the 
case of his closest rival, the Chesapeake 
Bay retriever, the growth of his popu- 
larity on this side of the water, if not in 
any way sensational, has been consistent 
enough to promise much for the future. 

When it comes to comparing the Lab- 
rador with the Chesapeake, in most re- 
spects it seems to be a case of Tweedle- 
Dum and Tweedle-Dee—“you pays your 
money and you takes your choice.” Both 
are strong and compactly built; both 
have level heads and almost ideal dis- 
positions; both do practically the same 
work in practically the same way, for 
they can be used either as retrieving 
specialists on land or water or, if trained 
for the purpose, as general-utility dogs | 
for hunting a variety of game; and both | 
make splendid house dogs. 

The breed standard for both calls for 
a comparatively light eye—an unusual | 
requirement among sporting dogs. The| 
Chesapeake standard gives the weight 
for males as from 65 to 75 lb., and for| 
females 55 to 65 lb. The Labrador stand- | 
ard names no specific poundage, but 
judging by my own observation of many 
individuals of both breeds over a period 
of years, I should conclude that the Lab- 
rador is a trifle heavier and a shade more | 
compactly built than his rival from! 
Maryland. 

It goes without saying that any worth- 
while duck dog should have a dense coat, 
and both these dogs have it. The outer 
coat of the Labrador is in most cases 
black and very slick and smooth; that of | 
the Chesapeake, any shade from dark 
brown to a faded tan. A little longer than 
that of the Labrador, it usually shows a 
very slight wave (not a curl) on shoul- 
ders, neck, back, and loins. Both dogs 
have a fine, woolly undercoat, almost 100 
percent impervious to wind, water, and 
freezing weather. 

Any way you look at it, choose either 
one of these willing and capable workers, 
and you’ve bought yourself a whole lot 
of dog.—_W™m. Cary Duncan. 


Dogs go for it! Dogs thrive on it! This new-type dog meal 


by Swift & Company is rich in flavor and food essentials. 


@ Mark the name well—Swift’s Dog 
Meal. For Swift's is the meal that is 
nutritionally planned to supply the 
food essentials working and hunting 
dogs require for glowing good health. 
You see, every nutritious package of 
Swift’s Dog Meal contains selected vita- 
min concentrates that furnish essential 
vitamins A, B, riboflavin, niacin, and 
vitamin D. What’s more, Swift’s also 
supplies a special mineral supplement 
containing calcium and phosphorus for 


building sturdy bones. Animal protein, 
so necessary for a satisfactory diet, is 
furnished by 65°7, meat meal—a prod- 
uct of Swift’s own packing plants. 

But Swift’s is more than healthful. 
It’s appetizing in appearance, rich in 
flavor and aroma—a meal that really 
hits the spot with canine appetites! 

That’s why dogs enthusiastically go 
for Swift’s—and thrive on it. So next 
time you buy dog food, remember the 
name—Swift's Dog Meal! 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OutTpoor LIFE 


White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


Ask your 
dealer, or send 

$1 for 10 Ibs. Meat 
Meal Cereal postpaid E. of 
Rockies, and FREE 32-pg. book 
‘‘Feeding & Care of 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Swift's 
Dog Meal—drop a card to Swift & Company, 
Dog Meal Dept., Chicago. We'll furnish the 
name of a nearby dealer where it is available. 


“50,000,000 Americans now own War 
Bonds. You're probably one of them. 
But are you buying all you can?” 


If He Does, He Is in TORMENT 


The best dog in the world can't be truly happy 
when he must continually scratch, dig, rub and bite 
If, seeking relief from an intense itching irri- 

has centered in the nerve endings of his 


frenzied torment—can't help himself. 

But you ms Try giving him, as thousands are 
doing, Rex Hunters Dog Powders, once each week. 
Note the quick difference. Learn why a glad pur- 
chaser wrote: “I surely was pleased, as the 25c 
package helped my dog immediately. He has prac- 
tically quit scratching, has more pep and his hair is 

| glossy again.’’ Rex Hunters Dog Powders cost only 


25c at any good drug store, pet or sport shop. 
Important. Dogs’ eyes need frequent gentle bath- 
ing. Try Rex Hunters Antiseptic Eye-Lotion. Good, 


| too, on open wounds, broken skin, burns. If dealer 


WHATS THE NAME 
? / ry 3 
AGAIN? /, | 
THAT She AMEAL 
— SWIFT & Comp, a 
DOG MEAL 
PONIES Docs Your Dog “SCRATCH?” 
FECTION 
PER 
THAN | 


Winner 
1943 
All-American 
Chicken 
Championship 


Fed and 
Conditioned on 
HUNT CLUB 


25-Ib., 
store or grocer’s. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


WAY YONDER 


Ask for Hunt Club in 
5-Ib., or 212 
Ib. bags at your feed 


MARITIME MILLING CO. 


He Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. 
ve: ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
iy breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50. 


ie Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 


RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 


He No Barks!! | 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO..,Dep!. Norwich, Conn. 
— — 


Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
at seven shows since 1984. Member of N. Y. and U.S. Asso- 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD 


FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 


Most Beautiful Fur 
Small Investment 
Large Profit 


Free Illustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


he Kune o/ Raparts R. D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 


|] ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


@ Natural Foods will bring and 
iu: hold large numbers at your 
favorite hunting or fishing 
ground, Wild Rice, Wild Celery and 
many others adapted to all cli- 
mates and waters, described in 
r 50 page illustrated book. 
Write, describe area, receive expert 

Planting advice and book 


m. 0. Coon, Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIE 
P. O. Box 371B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


One Lop-ear 


Question: My pup has one ear that does not 
stand up properly. I have heard that painting 
a dog’s ear with collodion would strengthen the 
muscles, and would like to know if your advice 
is to do so.—M. D. W., Wis. 


Answer: Sometimes, by just massaging the 
ear while in its proper position, this condition 
can be corrected in time. Also, a small piece 
of cardboard, held in place with adhesive tape, 
may be tried. In many cases, however, no 
treatment at all is necessary—the ear will 
stand up as the puppy grows older.—J. R. K. 


Twitches in Her Sleep 


Question: My 7-month-old Alsatian bitch is 
| troubled with a peculiar twitching in her neck 
muscles. This twitching continues even when 
she is asleep, and sometimes causes her to open 
and close her mouth repeatedly. She does not 
seem to be in pain, however, for she plays and 
ree. about like any healthy pup. Can you 


name her illness, and prescribe for it?—E. C.. 


| New York. 


Answer: It is likely that your dog has 
chorea. The twitching may subside or disap- 
pear, but it will probably take several months. 
Give her 14 gr. phenobarbital every night for 2 
weeks. Also, 5 gr. calcium lactate with 1/20 
gr. parathyroid three times a day. Add 2 tsp. 
cod-liver oil (with viosterol) to the food daily. 

The diet should consist of chopped beef 
(rare) mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and 

| some cooked vegetables. Also milk, and a raw 


egg daily. If you are unable to obtain the beef, 
you may substitute beef heart, liver, kidney, 
fish, or poultry. No bones, though. Cottage 


cheese makes a good addition to the diet, and 
so do cereals.—J. R. K. 


On the Spot 


Question: My husband has a 5-year-old cocker 
spaniel that continually wets on one spot of my 
dining-room rug. I keep a board in the doorway 
between dining room and kitchen, but when the 
board falls out, as it sometimes does, the miser- 
able beast makes a bee iine for that one par- 
ticular spot. So far, nothing I have done to 
break him of it has done any good. Isn't there 
something I could sprinkle around that would 
keep him away from there?—Mrs. J. S., New 
York. 


Answer: Cleanse the spot with a mild solu- 
tion of creolin (1 tsp. to 1 pint of water). And 
you might try covering it with newspapers. 
Watch the dog constantly, and when he at- 
| tempts to repeat the act, speak to him firmly. 
In time, he should learn to correct the habit.— 


| Toe Blisters 


Question: My trouble is a little different 
from anything I have read about in your column. 
Blisters about the size of a pea break out be- 
| tween the toes of my pointer, and at times 
| cause him to become lame. The sire of this 
dog died from a skin disease, and I believe the 
! condition of my dog is due to something in his 
blood. He is now 2'% years old and shows great 


promise in the field. However, he can no longer 
cover as much ground as he should. The blisters 
are on his front feet, and he has no other skin 
trouble—B. R. B., Ga. 


Answer: Bathe the dog’s feet in a warm 
solution of Epsom salts (1 tsp. of the salts to 
a glass of water) once a day. Then apply 
ichthyol ointment (10 percent), cover with cot- 
ton, and bandage. Change the dressing daily 
for a week, then every other day. Give the dog 
one 5-gr. sulfanilamide tablet four times a day 
for five days.—J. R. K. 


Weak Legs 


Question: My female springer seems to be a 
fine pup in every way except that her hind legs 
are very weak. I exercise her for an hour every 
day, and am very careful of her diet. Today, 
after playing in the yard for a while, she could 
hardly stand. When she was 3 months old I 
had her wormed; 2 months later the trouble 
with her legs developed.—P. D. V., New York 


Answer: I believe your puppy will be all 
right in time. Do not exercise her too much 
Give her a raw egg daily, also some milk. Add 
14 tsp. calcium lactate to the diet once a day 
and 2 tsp cod-liver oil (with viosterol) twice a 
day. Also, she should receive from 1 to 1% Ib 
of meat daily. The puppy should be kept in 
quarters exposed to sunshine.—J R. K. 


Scavenger 


Question: My 2-year-old pedigreed beagle is 
an excellent rabbit and bird dog, but she has 
one very bad habit—she picks up food on the 
street and, no matter what it is, eats it. I have 
tried everything I could think of to break her 
of this, but without success. I could understand 
it if she didn’t get enough to eat at home, but 
she does, and good food, too.—A. D., New York 


Answer: Watch your dog closely at all times. 
and discourage her when she attempts to pick 
up food on the street. Watching her for a few 
days will not help—you must keep after her and 
in time she will learn. See that she gets suffi- 
cient exercise, and do not permit her to become 
constipated.—J. R. K. 


Sore Toe 


Question: The other day, while digging in 
the ground, my Gordon setter split her toenail. 
I have trimmed the broken ends, but am afraid 
that dirt may get in, and the toe become in- 
fected. What do you advise?—B. M., Wash. 


Answer: Bathe the toe with a warm solution 
of Epsom salts (1 tsp. to a glass of water) 
Then apply a 10 percent ichthyol ointment. Cov- 
er with cotton, and bandage. It should heal in 
a few days, and unless the toe is badly injured, 
the nail will grow out again.—/J. R. K. 


Rheumatism 


Question: My 5-year-old varmint dog is in 
bad shape. He walks around with his head held 
about 8 in. from the ground, and can’t seem to 
get it any lower or higher. His trouble seems 
to be in his neck or just behind his shoulders 
Sometimes he can eat, other times he just walks 
back and forth in front of his food. Please tel! 
me, as soon as possible, what to do for him.— 


J. B. G., Mo. 


Answer: It is likely that your dog has 
rheumatic condition. Apply warm cloths to his 
shoulders and neck. An electric pad may b« 
used. Give him half of a 5-gr. aspirin tablet 
every 4 hours. Give him a saline enema (1 tsp 
salt to 1 pt. warm water) three or four times a 
week. Also, he should have 1 tsp. cod-liver oi! 
daily. —J. R. K. 
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Third Ridge—1200 Miles 


(Continued from page 33) 


pleased with them. Just then, and very 
faintly, I heard another bark from Togey, 
whose peculiar talent seems limited to 
finding squirrels at but one range—al- 
most out of earshot. Tom elected to an- 
swer the hound’s announcement. Shortly, 
dad and I heard two shots, and when 
Tom returned a reddish tail plumed from 
each side pocket. As he was transferring 
the squirrels to dad’s capacious hunting 
coat, Trump started another rabbit. 
Togey joined him, and soon both canines 
were howling eagerly. 

The stands we selected proved of no 
avail. The rabbit kept out of range ina 
large abandoned field grown high with 
weeds. The chase got back into the 
woods only after we beat through the 
field in formation, and discovered that 
the wily bunny had slipped by us. Then 
he took to circling the top of the ridge. 
I followed up, and he scurried back 
down, entering the weeds again by the 
very portal I had been guarding. Twenty 
minutes more in the weeds, and we 
pushed him back into the woods. Dusk 
was spilling into the valley now, and 
would soon drown our shooting light. I 
was beginning to lose hope when Tom 
fired two quick shots into a brier patch, 
detoured painfully through the waist- 


high brambles, and came out with a 
medium-size rabbit. 
It was time to corral the dogs. I called 


them in by horn and leashed them, then 


we started down the valley toward our 
car. Halfway there, night blacked out 
the woods. The wind had risen and it 
was bitterly cold. As we stumbled along 
groping for landmarks, a brilliant white 
light showed up ahead. It was a friend 
of ours from the valley below. He knew 
we were still out in the woods, and had 
come looking for us with a gasoline 
lantern. The rest of the way was quick 
and easy. 

That night we gathered around a great 
platter of fried rabbit and thick brown 
gravy. Nothing could have tasted better 
Right after supper, tired and happy, I 
bungled into bed with my hunting shirt 
still on. 

Next morning I jumped out of bed dis- 
gruntled. Nine o’clock already—and why 
hadn't I been called earlier? We had 
agreed to get up with the sun for a full 
day of shooting! 

Then I stood still and listened. There 

vas a soft rustling in the air, and 

through the frosted windowpane I could 
see snow feathering down so thick and 
steadily that I could barely make out 
the white-swollen gable of Trump’s ken- 
nel. Smoky Hollow was firm in the grip 
of its first blizzard of the year, and hunt- 
ing was out of the question. 

Did Icare? Well, not really. I'd beaten 
the storm by a full half day; and after 
all, 1,200 miles isn’t far to go for an 
afternoon of shooting on Third Ridge! 


Questions 


Setter for Rabbits 


How would you advise me to start 
training my young dog to hunt rabbits? Should 
I train him alone, or with another dog? Also, 
do you think a setter could be trained for this 
work?—C. M., Mich. 


Question: 


Answer: The best way to train a young dog 
to hunt rabbits is to yard-break him at home, 
then take him out to learn for himself. Training 
with another dog is all right for a short time, 
but if continued, may make your dog de- 
pendent instead of independent in his hunting. 

I do not think setters are suited for rabbit 
hunting. They are not true trailers and, when 
they jump a rabbit, they usually push him so 
hard he holes up.—W. C. D 


Trap Trick 


Question: | am going to do some trapping 
this season, and want to take my dog with me. 
How can I train him to keep away from traps? 
—C. M., Mass. 


Answer: There is no way that I know of to 
train a dog to stay away from traps. By em- 
ploying the following device, however, you may 
be able to keep him from getting caught: 

Cut a sapling, lop off the branches, and stick 
each end firmly in the ground so as to form an 
arc over the trap. This will allow small game 
to spring * trap, but force a dog to jump 
over it.—W. C. D. 


Chases Deer 


Question: My 3-year-old beagle performs very 
well on rabbits, pheasants, and an occasional 
fox. However, his desire to chase everything 
has extended itself to deer. Since I hunt in 
New York State, and in a section where deer 
abound, this habit is dangerous as well as an- 
noying. 

I have heard of putting deer musk in the ken- 
nel; of starting the dog on a goat's trail, and 


letting the goat butt him; and of whipping the 
dog off a laid trail of deer musk. Do you 
know of a better method?—J. C. L., New York. 


Answer: I'il hand it to you—you certainly 
know most of the answers already. But there is 
one which, if you are able to arrange it, is about 
as good as any: 

Make a bib of a piece of deerskin—with the 
hair on—and tie it around your hound’s neck, so 
that he can lie and chew it. After he has 
chewed it awhile, doctor the bib with a good 
dose of something very bitter, like aloes or bit- 
ter olive; and keep it doctored with the stuff. A 
deer hoof works about as well as the bib. This 
is no sure cure, but it 7s worth a try. —W. C. D. 


Barks 


Question: I have a 3-year-old dachshund. She 
is quiet when I am around, but when I leave the 
house, my neighbors complain that she barks 
continually. Is there anything that I can do 
about it?—Mrs. A. C. B., Calif. 


If your dachshund barks when in her 
kennel (if she has one), punish her with a 
folded newspaper, or scold her severely. If she 
barks oniy when you are not in the neighbor- 
hood, why not put a strap muzzle on her be- 
fore you leave?—W. C. D. 


Answer: 


Same Breed 


Question: Will you please tell me how the 
black Labrador retriever differs from the golden 
Labrador retriever? Is it just a matter of 
color?—J. K. L., 111. 


Answer: I have an idea you are confusing 
two different breeds—the Labrador retriever and 
the golden retriever. The Labrador is usually 
black, but other colors, especially brown or 
tan, are occasional. The coat is short and hard. 
The golden, as its name implies, is a rich 
golden tan. Its coat, flat or wavy, is much 
longer than that of the Labrador.—W. C. D. 


Wild Rabbits ger 


Can furnish any number in 
Season for restocking or 
coursing. Place  cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur- 
nish Jacks at all times ex- 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer satisfied 


EARL JOHNSON 


MONEY '" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 26 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 


Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc 
102 BV Road, rl River, N. Y. 


EASTERN MINK 


of Top Quality. Now booking orders for a limited 
number of bred females for spring delivery. 
Terms, reproduction guaranteed. ‘‘SUCCESSFUL 
MINK RAISING" with twenty illustrations and 
drawings, gives full information on building pens 
and caring for animals, mailed for $1.00. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS 
BOX 96 ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
Why meat worry? Squab meat easily and cheaply 
raised for war-time food. If you sell, you get POUL- 
TRY TOPS for this poultry. Eaten or marketed only 
25 days old. Write today for 1944 big free book, 
war food starter, low prices, easy 
methods for profits, new sales op- 
portunities, success accounts writ- 
ten by money-making breeders in 
on State. RICE FARM, 429 How. 
» Melrose, Massachusetts. 


Attract Wild Ducks 


And Fish By Planting This Spring 
TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 


Wild Celery, Sago, ete. Best Duck— 

Foods. Terrell’s Seeds 

Grow. 

48 YEARS SUCCESS. Describe Wa- 
ters, Advice—Folder FREE, Write 


TERRELL’S scon tix” wis. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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lal puppies, $3 * 00. Shipped on 


ipproy rtsmen’s Service zaRue, Ohic 


OORANG 


BEAGLES 3assets, and Grown Stock. 
Davis Kenne 1s Joliet, 
BEAGLES Rabbithounds. Choice puppies. Trial. 


B. 8. Meckley, Glenville, Penna. 

REGISTERED ‘Hunting Beagles. All ; ages. es. List 
free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind. 

BEAGLES, Rabbithounds Broken, Trial starters. 
Guy Werner, Seven Valleys, Penn 
SEASON Closed rabbit —— , half 


Beagle 


price. Pa Brintzenhoff, Shanesville, Penna. 
TOP class male Beagle, thoroughly trained, 
$50.00. Hershey's Orrville, Ohio. 


BEAGLE Pups, Bred to Hunt. 

Tiffin, Ohio 

a ED Beagle Puppies 
ivid Nau, Hightstown, N. 


' CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 


BLACK Labradors Only. Good selection of pup- 
pies to offer, reasonably priced, write for list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Rodall Kennels, Box 
$23, Lincoln, Nebr. 


BLACK or Golden Labrador Pups from 5 genera- 


Floyd H. Sager, 


“Five months old. 
J. 


tions Registered A-1 Field Dog Parentage. 
Kellogg, Junius, S. Dakota. 

CHESAPEAKE Puppies, Eligible, Dead grass 
color. Dr. Rustad, Spencer, Iowa. 


COON Hunters am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky H: ive trained Coonhounds for 23 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- 


Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 
5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. J, 

Ryan. Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 


ISTERED Redbone Coonhound pups. Par- 
s A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 10c. W.B 
Frisbee Route 1, Clarence, Mo. 

JULY-Birdsong-Sugarloaf and Walker strains. 
Coon-hear-ecat-deer wolf and fax hounds Shar- 


CKS 

/ 

| Rago, Kansas 

ey 

| 


. 


HOW TO ADVERTISE 
IN THE 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at 
the rate of 30c A WORD PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ 
a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at 
once. Count each number and initicl as separate 
words and count name and address. Minimum 
advertisement accepted, ten words. 

Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are 
requested to furnish two references with their first 
advertisement. Send your ad with remittance to 
Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. FEBRUARY issue 
closes DECEMBER 27th. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


HOUNDS for hunting any kind of game, cheap. 
Free descriptions and trial. Cumberland Ken- 
nels, nels, Cumberland — City, Tenn. 

FOX hounds: Trained: Trial: Young dogs. John 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds \Cheap. ~ Catalogue. 
_Elton Beck, J-17, Herrick, 

TWO 3 year old cooners, each. Paul 


Brintzenhoff, Shanesville, Pa. 

WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion ~ hounds; pup- 
_pies, _cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. 

COON, skunk, opossum hounds. Trial. ~ Puppies. 
Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS Docs 


PEDIGREED English Setters, Irish Setters, 
Cockers, Springers, Pointers, Labrador puppies. 
$15 Females, $25 Males. Harley Everett, Atkin- 
son, Nebraska. 

REGISTERED Newfoundlands. St. Bernards, 
Cockers, Springers, Fox Terriers, Pyrenees. 
Stamped Envelope for Reply. Dorothy Birkey, St. 
Johns, Michigan. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. 
Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 


ENGLISH Setters, Irish Setters, 


Setters, Straight 
Rabbit and Fox 
Ramsey Creek 


Springer “Span- 


iels. saree male Springers at stud. Ralph 
French, Hen Ellyn, Ii. 
AIRE BAL ES, Cockers, Setters, Pointers. Qual- 
ity pups $35 ‘00 up. Shipped on approval. Sports- 


Ohio. 
what do you need” 


men’s Service, LaRue, 
PUPPIES, also Supplies, 
Books colored pictures, descriptions 108 recog- 
nized breeds, 35c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels, 
Springers, Dachshunds, Scotties. Champion 
Studs. Puppies. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
PAYMENT plan: German, English pointers, “Set- 
ters and Springers. 10c¢ for list. Furcht Kennels, 
Gooding, Idaho. 

ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties, 
_$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L.1., N.Y. 
CHOICE Coach, White Collie. Also Rat Terrier 
_Pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 

ENGLISH and Boston Bull puppies. Catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 


REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Il. 

REGISTERED bull pups $25.00. Bulldogs, 304 
. Beckley, Dallas, _ Texas. 


MANGE « Can Be Cirred!!! And Quickly!!! Our 
wonderful new discovery, ‘‘Pliabo for Mange, 

will relieve Mange and eradicate its effect in 
short time. 16 ounce bottle, $5.00, guaranteed to 


relieve the most stubborn case. Money back if 
no improvement shown. Send check or money 
order with order. The Piliz Co. 329 


Avenue, Brooklyn, 


SETTERS 
POINTERS 


Irish Setter Puppies. | 
breeder with fifty years experience. 


Farm 
raised and guaranteed. Earl Bond, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 


PEDIGREED 
Cockers, Springers, 
$15 Females. $25 Males. 
PAYMENT plan: German, English pointers, Set- 
ters and Springers. 10c for list. Furcht Kennels, 
ing, Idaho. 

MAHOGANY Irish Setters. Quality bred. LeRoy 
_Meyers. Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


) English setters, Irish setters, 
Pointers, Labrador puppies. 
Harley Everett, Atkin- 


BROKE Pointers. Setters. ec pups cheap. 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash 

BOARDING, conditioning of f, Sporting Dogs. Ex- 
pert care. Wilder-Acres, Canton, enna, 


REGISTERED and Being registered. ed. Cocker 
Spaniel puppies $25.00. Dexter of Huntington 
and Champion Nonquitt, Notable Bloodlines. 
$20.00 each. 5 month old females $35.00. Mabel 
Cc. Sill, Corry, Penna. 

SPRINGER Spaniels. Nationally known breeder 
of International Champions, Field Winners offers 
Outstanding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parkside, 
Detroit. 

SPRINGER Spaniels of. qu: ality f for field or show. 
We have the largest and finest lot of bred 
bitches and pups in the west. State wants fully. 


Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash 
REG ISTERED Springer Spaniels, top quality. 
Fiddler’s Green Kennels, Black Point, Novato, 


Californis i. 

COCKER and 
lines. Ship approval. 

cansville, Pa. 

LITTER registered cocker or springer puppies, 


Springer puppies hunting blood- 
Dun- 


Sprucedale Kennels, 


from hunters. Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, 
Minn. 

COCKERS: $20--$35. Brucie and International 
Champion rae Ocean Air, Bridgehamp- 


ton, New Yor 

SPRINGER an “Cocker puppies from Hunting 
weeente. Three Peaks Kennels, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. 

ELIGIBLE Springer Spaniel puppies. $25—$15. 
Roy Packard, Wentworth, South Dakota. 


COCKERS, Champion bred, puppies and mature 
3. D. 


_female. W. R. _ Cleland, | Vermillion, s. 


FIREARMS 


BE A Gun Expert! Get ‘‘The Gun Digest’’. This 
beautiful, extra large book tells you everything 
about guns. A veritable encyclopedia. Complete 
specifications and handsome illustrations of all 
American Rifles, Shotguns and Handguns. Days 
of enjoyable reading about the development of 
Jinchester, Colt, Remington, Sharps, Ballard, 
Parker, Fox and all other makes of guns. Also 
authentic articles on the care and repair of 
guns, all types of shooting, duck calling, ballis- 
tics, etc. Special Introductory Offer: ‘‘The Gun 
Digest’’ plus a beautiful Gun Girl 1944 Calen- 
dar for only $1.00 postpaid. Send $1.00 now, ex- 
amine ‘‘The Gun Digest’? for a week; if you 
aren’t 100° satisfied, shoot it back and we'll 
shoot your buck back. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 
504 BC South Halsted, Chicago. 
CATALOG just obtained a collection of 2,000 
Modern and Antique guns, send coin 25c for 


your copy. 30-06 Metal Point late issue F. A. 
Cartridges $10.00 per hundred. Whelan Oiled 
Rifle Slings 1”—$1.50, 14”—$1.75, Brand New. 
Rifle Slings U. S. Army regulations, 1% inch 
leather, good condition, 75e each. 10,000 Rifle 
Slings, U. S. Army 114” Webbing, fine condition, 
49c each. Web Harness for Street Drums, Fine 
condition, 50c each. Canvas Utility Bag 10 x 10, 
good condition, 25c each. Public Sport Shops, 
Dept. L-62, 13 S. 16th St. Phila. Pa. 


SPOT Cash for your Guns or Ammunition! Or 
Trade for merchandise in our Winter ‘‘Guar- 
anteed Bargain Catalog,’’ featuring thousands 
of Guns and ‘‘Hard-to-Get’’ items; send 25c for 
Catalog (refunded with first order). We pay 
More, sell for Less because we handle thousands 
of guns in all models, gauges, calibers, both new 
and used, from $5 to $1000.00. We also buy or 


trade Reels, Rods, Outboards, Binoculars, Cam- 
eras, Radios, Watches, Diamonds. Name your 
own price! Describe your merchandise fully. 
Money Back Guarantee, backed by two genera- 
tions of honorable dealing. Klein’s Sporting 
Goods, 504BC South Halsted, Chic ago. 

CHRISTMAS. Time shows up, turns backward 


to that neighborly period when distances were 
measured in miles instead of minutes. Back to 
the time when the first name and character of 
every person a man dealt with were part of his 
intimate knowledge. May this season bring you 
High courage and confidence in a better world 
to come. Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio. Jobber and 
Dealer. Fire-arms. 

HIGHEST Cash Prices 


for Firearms, Ammuni- 


tion, Fishing Reels, Binoculars, Field Glasses, 
Cameras, Projectors and Photographic Equip- 
ment. Ship us what you have. We'll send our 
check for highest valuation by return mail. If 


return merchan- 


not satisfactory we'll promptly 
512 Market 


dise. M & H Sporting Goods Co., 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
“TACKHOLE Dot’’—The Floating Center round 


dot reticules installed target ‘scopes $5.00, 
We aver 330-440 $6.00, in all other hunting 
*scopes $10.00 to $12.50. Free literature. 


Weaver ’scopes stocked. T. K. Lee, Birmingham 1, 
Alabama. 

WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

GUNSMITHING readily learned at home. Earn 
extra money repairing neighborhood's firearms. 
Free catalog 25 firearm and gunsmithing text- 


FAIR prices paid for Target Pistols, Revolvers, 
Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship for 


estimate. Public Sports Shops, Dept. L-62, 13 8. 
16th St., Phila., Pa. 
AMMUNITION, all types wanted. . State condi- 


tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make 
offer. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

ATTENTION! 45 Colt Automatic Reloads $2.70 
per 50. Factory job. Two boxes customers limit, 
express collect. 32 Colt Automatic, fine shape 


$39.50. Anchor, 21, Ithaca, New York. 
WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantity, 
all calibres—Write: Public Sport Shops, L-62, 
13 S. 16th St., Phila., 

USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, , Sold, 
Traded. List, Stamp. Howe Fur Company, 


Coopers Mills, Maine. 


THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 

USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought. Highest Cash 
Prices Paid. Also Traded and Sold. Stoeger 
Arms Corp. 507_ Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
REBLUING, Re plating, Checking. Repairing. 
Nickel Guns Blued. Bluing Salts. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Gunrebluco, 322c Plant, 


2c Plant _T: ampa, Fila. 
WANTED—Fine Cased Flintlock Hunting Rifle. 
Also Cased Caplock Double Shotgun. 


Describe 

fully. W. J. Holliday, Hammond, Indiana. 
“PLAN for plenty’? ammunition, gun-ammuni- 
tion list included, 25c War Stamp preferred. 
Frank Farish, Vicksburg, Miss. 
SHOTGUNS— Rifles—Handarms—with ammuni- 
tion sale list 10c. . Rudolph’s, Atchison, Kansas. 
150 Used Guns, Sporting Goods, Etc., 25c Spen- 
_cer Labs., Akron 3, _Ohio ’ 
CUSTOM Ammunition tan -List for Stamp. 
F. Emerson, Auburn St. Auburn, Mass. 


SEND 10 cents for list of 100 used guns. Fray- 
seth’s, Willmar, Minn. 
CASH for Fine and Beautiful Guns. Hershey’s, 


Orrville, Ohio. 


COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 25c. 
Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. 


TRADE your old sights for new. 
_Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 


| BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS] | 


SPOT Cash (name your own | price) for Binocu- 
lars, Field Glasses, Telescopes, Riflescopes. Or 


Original Sight- 


swap for merchandise from Free Winter ‘‘Guar- 
anteed Bargain Catalog’ featuring thousands 
**Hard-to-get’’ items. Send 25c (refunded with 
first order). Klein’s Sporting Goods, Milton 
Klein, Pres., 504B So. Halsted, Chicago. 

TELESCOPE. Powerful Army type, 5-mile range. 
Has scientifically ground 35mm. lens. Length 


closed, 8™%-in. a 15-in. Only $1.20 postpaid. 


Utica’ Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle Street, Utica, 
New York. 

8 Power Binoculars. Send for literature. Vogue, 
7759 S. _Halsted, Chicago. 

WE buy, trade in and repair binoculars. Alden 
Loring, Owego, N. Y. 


WANTED-—-Old Ballard-Stevens-Win- 


pistols, 


chester Schuetzen rifies. job lots obsolete am- 
munition, moulds, flasks, gun books-catalogs, 
ete. Jas. Serven, Santa Ana, California 
RARE Guns or muzzleloaders: Write wants. Also 
buying—one or collection. Miller Bedford, New 
London, Ohio. 
ANTIQUE Firearms, Swords. Illustrated cata- 
Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington Ave., 


log 25c. 
¥ 
Swords, Cartridges, 


antlers. Catalog 10c 
Wenona, Ill. 


|| 


350 Antique Firearms, 
Zifles, Mounted birds, 
(Photographs of Most) Heike, 


BIRDS 


PEAFOWL, Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, W: ater- 
fowl. Thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 

WILD Geese, Ducks—Fancy “Pigeons. Rabbits, 
Pea Fowl, Pheasants. Jewel Game Farm. Dan- 
ville, 

RAISE your own meat—also make money frais- 
ing pigeons. Booklet dime. Gebhardt Farm, 
Muscatine. Iowa. 

CHOICE Pure Wild Turkey Hens, $8.00. Toms, 
$12.00. George Wheeler, Cottonwood, S. Dakota. 


Alive. Trap blueprints, 30c. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Euclid Game Farm, 


TRAP Pheasants 


Weesho-Uco, Box 51, 
WILD Ducks, 
Hastings 


Teal. 


Geese, 
New York. 


MODERN Poultry Magazine operating experi- 
mental farm guides in growing, laying, market- 
ing. Year 25c: 5 years $1.00. Subscribe today! 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 154, Mount Morris, Ill. 


® R AND CAME ANIMA 


EXC LENT, | dark silky 
and females as long as our stock lasts. 


Goether ] Mink, males 
Black 
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ANGORA Rabbits Highly Profitable, Wool $8.50 
pound. Send 25c for Literature, Markets, 
Prices. White’s Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 
RABBITS: Flemish Giants, New Zealands. Rea- 
sonably priced. Franklin Young, Riverhead, 
Long Island, New York. 

GIANTSTRAIN' Raccoons — America’s Finest 
Mink. Bred females. Catalog 10c. Shady Fur 


Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. 

LIVE Jacks and Cottontails for restocking Pur- 
poses etc. Conrad Durant, Woodward, Okla. 
NGORA Rabbits—breeding stock. Pedigreed, 
SR woolers. George Hartman, Alexander, N. Y. 
_ARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for Sale. Edwin 
Kaminski, 1803-9th St., Columbus, Nebr. 

WISH to buy deer, all breeds. Schowalter Farms, 
d jackson, V Wisconsin. 

Y-TYING Materials at Wholesale. for 


Watch for 
"apecialat 10 Russian Squirrel Tails—Red and 


Gray . . $1.00. 1 Doz. Barred Squirrel Tails . . 
$1.00. 1 Doz. Spools Floss—Assorted Colors—50 
rds each . . $1:50. 5 oz. Spools Tinsel gold or 
silver . $2.00. Full line—Furs, Flosses, Che- 
lle, Wool, Hair. Send Check or Money Order. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Angler’s Supply. 
Sitzman, 205 Hicks Street, Brooklyn 2, N. 
FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners, 
professional grade, no trash or unnecessary 
feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle, 6c in 
stamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog. 
Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 


Robert 


Calif. 

FLY Tying Book, best seller, $2.00. Have 
Mustad Perfect hooks, (most 12-14 out,) finest 
fly-tying materials, also gut and Nylon leader 
materials. Paul H. Young, 8065 Grand River, 
Detroit 4, Michigan. 

FLY. Rod, Lure, ~ Materials. Catalog Free. In- 


Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Mak- 
10c. All for 25c. Wilt- 


struction Books ; ‘Fly 
ing’’ 10c. ‘‘Lure Making’ 
marths, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


“Ww ILLIE Ketchmore”’ 

Laffs Galore’’ with qriende: Dens; 
Ketchmore Tackle Makes Hit. Send 
Waller, Black River Falls, Wis. 
FLY MAKERS! Send for 1944 
Lures Company. Dept. 05, 1847 
St. Louis (4), Missouri. 
WHOLESALE Prices; 
catalog—101 fly descriptions, 
Amesbury, Mass. 


COMPLETE line quality flytying 
teasonable prices. Free catalog. E. 
High, Williamsport, Pa. 


LIST of tackle and materials for stamps. Luns- 
fords, Apt. 9098, 11705 Meadows, Portland 17, 
Oregon. 


FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 
Free catalogue. Perry Lures, West Haven, Conn. 


FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials, Supreme 
Mfg. Company, Amarillo. Texas. 


FERTILIZE gardens with Soilution Earthworms. 
Ohio Earthworm Farms, Worthington, Ohio. 


FAMOUS Mississippi—Catfish bait 10c. 
Geo. Thomas, Mankato, Minnesota. 


i TA PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


FISHING 
sin. Wooded 
lakes $290; 


Luck’’, 
Tackle Kit. 
Dollar. Cap 


“Brings 


catalog, Culver 
South 14th St. 


Fly-tying materials. 1943 
10c cash. Colbys, 


materials. 
Hille, 842 


formula 


Northern Wiscon- 
chain of 
acres on 


lakefront, 1% acres on 
$10 down, $10 monthly. 10 


road near large lake $165; $10 down, $10 
monthly. Walter E. Risberg, Hayward, Wis. 
OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim- 


proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 


BOW-Arrow-Hunting is great sport. 


~~ ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - 
Try 


it while 
guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 


Free. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c. Arch- 


ery, 617 South State, Chicago. 


FEATHERING Tool $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 
F moa H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo 30, 
icn. 


ARCHERY Equipment: Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
Are hery. 2209-B East 75th. Chicago, 49. 


Z00ks! Books! New catalogue just is- 
sued! Sent Free on request! Write: Old Prof’s 
Book Shop, L16 Arcadia Court, Pontiac 16, 
Mic chigan. 


Al ASKA, ‘‘The Last Frontier’’, pictured in a 
book of 100 photographs, 75c. Book catalog Free. 
The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Taxivermy |) 


GLASS Eyes. All Kinds. Finest enameled quality, 
made in our own factory. Lowest prices. Also 
Headforms, Panels, Materials. Investigate Today 
our amazing true-to-life Type ‘‘C’’ Blue Glint 


— 


Deer Eyes. Rush Postal for free catalog. Elwood 
5 mpany, Dept. 77, Smith Building, Omaha, 
aveor. 


T. \XIDERMIST Wanted . . . for steady position. 
Must be capable of doing first class work, and 
handle department for large concern. Write, 


Stating abilities, experience, submit photos of re- 
and 


Cent 


work state salary willing to start. 


| 


CUSTOM deer tanning is out for the duration. 
Help glove our armed forces by swapping your 
— ane for gloves. E. L. Heacock Co., Glovers- 
ville A 


WANTED all raw furs, deerskins, etc. 38th year 
in business; quick cash market prices; honest 
rading. Keystone Hide Company, Dept. O.L. 
szancaster, Penna. 

DEER Hunters. Let us mount your deerheads. 
Skilled Workmanship. Prompt Service. Reason- 
able Prices. Joseph Bruchac, Taxidermist, Green- 
field Center, 

EYES for Decoys Baits. Taxidermist Supplies. 
_Schoe pfer, 324 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
GLASS co for Taxidermists. All Pur- 


Furriers, 
Kannofsky,. Tottenville, N. Y. 


YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. C. K. Wood, 
Johnstown, N. ¥. 


TAXIDERMY Supplies—Paper Forms. 
Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


INDIAN relics. Confederate minerals, 


pose 


Glass 


bills, coins, 


gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark 

WISCONSIN arrows, ws, 20 for. $1. 00. 5 € 5 extra fine 
for $1.00. Williams, 212'% Pine Street, Green 
Bay, Wis. 

4,000 Bargains, Relics, Antiques, Firearms, 
Money, Fossils, Curios. Catalog 10c (Photo- 
graphs Most) Museum, Wenona, Til. 


25 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 


George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas. 
INDIAN relics, minerals, coins, novelties, cata- 
log 5c. Sistershop, Northbranch, Kans. 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS] 


FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! Plant This 
Spring. Terrell’s seeds grow! Write Terrell’s, 
569A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


PRETTY Girls Art Pictures. Books. Novelties. 
Large assortment $1.00 postpaid. Illustrated 
Catalog 10c. Standard Sales, 640 North Clark, 
R-703, Chicago, Ill. 

ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all metals. $1.00 


postpaid. 
Chicago 15. 


Beyer Mfg., 4515-A Cottage Grove, 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, _LaCanada, Cal. 
WANTED: 8MM movie camera 1.9 lens, also 
Projector. Will trade anything. Antique Fire- 
arms and Relics list. Heike, Wenona, Ill 

4,000 Bargains, Relics, Antique Firearms, Car- 
tridges, Minerals, Trophies. Catalog 10c (Pho- 
tos—-Most) Heike, Wenona, Illinois. 

LOWEST prices blades, silvertex, texide, apris, 
X-cellos; many others. Free details. Star Prod- 
ucts. Dept. U. Buffalo, N. Y. 

MOUNTED Steer Horns for sale. Over six foot 
spread. Free Photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, 


Texas. 

RECEIVE mails, magazines, s 
in numerous mailing lists 
Broadway, New York. 


FACTORY Closeout. / 


amples. Your name 
396 


10c. Howard, 


Auto ‘Burglar A Alarms $1 $1.! 98. 


(Registered ceiling price $3.95). S. Doppelt, 
363 Shepard Rd., Mansfield, Ohio. 
BEAUTIFUL mounted Steer horns for sale. 
Morace Farrell, Plano, Texas. 

| | OLD COINS 

WILL Pay $10.00 each for certain Lincoln pen- 


nies! Indianheads $50.00; 
logue 10c. Federal Coin Exchange, 
bus 15, Ohio. 

WE purchase all Indianhead pennies. 
catalogue 10c. Wallace Waltman, 398 
way, New York. 


Dimes $1,000.00. Cata- 
1-OL, Colum- 


‘Complete 
Broad- 


CALIFORNIA gold, $% size, 50c. $14 size 75c. 
Illustrated Catalogue U. S. Coins 10c. Norman 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


Shultz, 


TRAP Fox 


TRAPPING 


and Coyote; on bare ground or deep 
snow. —s modern methods and tricks to out- 
wit the sly ones. Write for free illustrated circu- 
lar. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn., Box O 


TRAPPING, Hunting, Camping Equipment. Cat- 
alog. Stamp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers 
Mills, Maine. 

FOXES, Nine in one day. Trap all furbearers. 
Particulars. Free. Guaranteed. Write Estabrook, 
Sherburne, Vermont. 


ELEVEN Good Box Traps. 
30c. Weesho-Uco. Box 51, 


TWELVE Good Muskrat Sets, 


Complete Blueprints, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ww eesho-l Te 


Box 51, Detroit, Mich 

NINE Good Mink Sets, 30c. Weesho-Uco, Box 
51, Detroit, Mich. 

NINETEEN deadfalls. Complete blueprints, 30c. 
_Weesho-Uco, 30x 51, Detroit, Mich. 


“CAMERAS 
Js AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


SPOT Cash for Cameras, Projectors. Name Your 
Own Price. Or Trade for aie ane lay from Free 
*‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog’’ featuring thou- 
sands ‘‘Hard-to-Get’’ items: send 25e (refunded 


Sale! Eastman Direct, Positive Paper, 1944 
ng. Any amount 1%", 3°, 3% 
Disposing of 


stock. beat offer. 
Vending Machine Company, 220 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Wisconsin 7-8610. 

ME ATE Cash for Cameras, Binoculars, 
ind Equipment Adams Photo Supply, 531 
North Market Avenue, Canton, Ohio. 

ROLLS Developed—One Day Service 8 Never 

Fade Prints, 25c, Century Photo 
Service, iCross¢ Visc. 


NoveLries Games. MAcic || 


SEND For icense to hunt Japanese! T his in- 
teresting A ka license is humorous and a 
unique souvenir of the War. Your name lettered, 


ind sent in a decorated envelope, postpaid, 50 


cents. Show it to friends! Illustrated circular 
free. Alaska Specialties Co., Box O-1921, Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska. 

ARTCARDS, Gorgeous Beauties, Miscellaneous; 
Greetings; Comics, 50 $1.00. Price lists Books, 
Novelties, 10c. Western Sales, 815 Sn Hill, Los- 
Angeles-14. 


Boats. Name Your 
for merchandise from Free 
Catalog’’ featuring thou- 
items; send 25¢c (refunded 
Klein’s Sporting Goods, 504 BC 
Chicago. 

cut to shape “patterns, 
Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. 
“Build A Boat’’ catalog, 10c. ‘‘How 
Boats’’ book, $1.00. Cleveland Boat 
Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EVINRUDE Midget 
HP. Trim the big 
Cash price $139.50 
Winton Rd. N. 


SAILKITS 100 square 
tents, sleeping bags. C 
cement. Boat paint. Airplane dope. 
98 Chambers, N. Y. C. 

MAKE 16’ Rowboat. 
30c. Weesho-Uco 


|| HOME 


EIGHTEEN Pretty Girl 
Lists sample dime. 
S8mm., 50 ft. $2.00; 
beautiful S-16mm 
Jenkins, 392-J 
FREE 
will 
“TO reach outstanding class-and-quality sports- 
men-—advertise in Outdoor Life’s classified dept.’’ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$5000 From Half Acre! Growing Gingseng. Seed, 
contract a plied. Particulars 10c. Associated 
Growers. Dey O, St. Norbert, Manitoba. 


DECOYS 


DUCK Decoys, Mason Pattern, $10.50 per doz. 
er prepaid. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
L-62, 13 S. 16th St. Phila. Pa. 


TU RKEY Callers 75c Postpaid. Willard Via, 
bast Third Street, Panama City, Florida, 


1 PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | 


INVENTORS: Learn now—without obligation— 
how to protect and sell your invention. Secure 
Free ‘‘Record of Invention’’ for establishing date 
of invention—and Free ‘‘Patent Guide,’’ contain- 
ing complete information about patent procedure 
and selling inventions. Write—Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 448-A Adz ams Bldg. . Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS protection now. 
Avoid delays. Get new Free book, ‘‘Protect, 
Finance and Sell Your Invention’’ and Free ‘‘In- 
vention Record’’ form. Experienced, conscien- 
tious counsel. Reasonable fees—-easy payment 
plan. Write today. McMorrow & Berman, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorneys, 204-D Albee Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets 

Patent Protection’? and ‘‘When and How to 
Sell an Invention’”’ together with valuable ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form sent free. Write im- 
mediately to experienced patent counselors. Vic- 
tor J. Evans & Co., 823-A Merlin Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Outboards, 
Or Trade 

Bargain 
‘*Hard-to-get”’ 
with first order) 
South Halsted 


SPOT Cash for 
Own Price. 
‘‘Guaranteed 
sands 


FULL size 
$3.75 up. 


blueprints. 
lllustrated 
to Build 
Blueprint 


racer, brand new, 5 7-10 
boys with this little motor. 
Beikirch’s Hardware. 755 
Rochester, 9 N. Y. 


feet $6.95. Boat supplies, 
anvas any width. Canvas 
Alan-Clarke, 


Plain 
Box 51, 


MOVIES 


8-16mm. 
Our latest, 
16mm., 100 ft. 
Kod: ichrome 
Elmira, 


Film 
Jackson, 


lumber. 
Detroit, 


Blueprint, 
Mich. 


film subjects. 
‘*Lorelei’’, 
$4.00. Also 


productions. 


Mov le 
Company 


atalog; sample 10c. Good- 


Tenn. 


202 


Secure patent 


Before | disclosing your invention 

send for free form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’’; 

‘“‘Schedule of Government and Attorneys’ Fees’’, 

and instructions. Lancaster, Allwine & Rom- 

mel, Regis stered Patent 466 Bowen 
Cc. 


suilding 5 


INVENTORS 


Washington 5, 


rires.erc. 


ROYAL Deluxe Queen size cigar. 3314% Imported 

Long Havana Filler guaranteed. Mild, good 
tasting. A cigar worth 18c for only 9c each. Send 
for free catalog and trial offer. Sidney Ram, 59 
West Monroe, Q- 18, _Chies ago 3, Illinois. 


FREE To Pipe Smokers -For a new pipe smok- 
ing thrill, write us your brand of tobacco and 
wei Tan mee 
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LIKE POPEYE THE SAILOR, BEARS HAVE 
POWERFUL ARMS. TO BUILD UP HIS"MUSKLE’ 
POPEYE EATS SPINACH; THE GRtiz2cy EATS 


Loons CAN T RISE FROM LAND, SO THEY 
HAVE TO NEST AT WATER’S EDGE 


GAME BIRDS RUN TO DIFFERENT STYLES OF 
FOOTGEAR 


Who saip iT ALL DEPENDS ON THE RIGHT START’ 
THE FLOUNDER STARTS LIFE UPRIGHT, LIKE ANY 
SELF-RESPECTING FISH, BUT HE SOON BEGINS TO 
LEAN .«MORE"AND MORE, UNTIL HES BYING 
OM HIS SIDE. AND THEN.HIS CRANIUM TWISTS 
AROUND, TO BRING tves TOPSIDE Ld 


GALLINACEOUS} 
HEN-LIKE PHEASANTS 


PALMATED 
FEET 


SOME SNIPE, 
PLOVER 


/ SCIENTISTS SAY A ISHS: NOSTRILS” 
OPEN INTO A BLIND SAC, HAVING NO 
CONNECTION EITHER WITH BREATHING OR THE 
BRAIN. YET THE SHARK Is KNOWN TO HUNT BY 
SCENT, ANOT TFIEH TOO is CREDITES 
BACELLENT NOSE 


Ry 
>... 

REBES, OR HELL-DIVERS, FEEO FEATHERS TO 
THEIR YOUNG ff THESE PLAY AN IMPORTANT 
BUT UNKNOWN ROLE IN ry FIGURE 

IT OUT IF YOu CAN 


BY 
a AME IMMICKS GUS MAGER 
3 
WEBBED; 
| 


onered as nd tig 
to the world’s 
tinguished whiskies— Kentucky 
-guality bas been supervised by the 

family for over 72 years... There's only 


one better buy in bonds—War Bondsf 
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Pau Jones’ dryness, like the 
dryness of fine champagnes, is a 
quality which brings out the full 
measure of Paul Jones’ rich and 
delicate flavor. It is a quality 
you will appreciate, next time 


le 


oy Crawl Jones... gentlemans whiskey since 1865 


you try Dry Paul Jones. 
Occasionally, your dealer may 
not have Paul Jones. If this hap- 
pens, please be patient. We are 
trying to apportion our prewar 
stocks of Paul Jones to assure 


90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc 


you a continuing supply until the 
war is won. Our distilleries are 
now in the production of alcohol 
for war uses. (Our prices have 
not been increased — except for 
government taxes.) 


Louisville & Baltimore. 
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